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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANCE. 


For some years past, and particularly during the last few months, 
the external policy of France has been the object of constant remark 
and attention among foreigners. It has astonished some, it has 
shocked and scandalised others ; to Germany alone does it appear to 
be satisfactory. Especially in England do people ask the true 
significance of all these distant expeditions in which the Republic 
seems to delight. Does France mean definitely to renounce its 
lofty position in Europe and to yield itself captive to a colonial 
chimera, which has met with such indifferent success in the 
past? Would it not be better to follow the example of Prussia 
after Jena, of Russia after the fall of Sebastopol, or of Austria 
after Sadowa? Would not the steady and silent renewal of 
its strength, the gradual revival of its prestige and influence in 
Europe, and the negotiation of useful alliances, be found by the 
young Republic, surrounded as it is by States either hostile or mis- 
trustful, the safest means of regaining that grand position which is 
due to the ré/e it has played in history, to the brilliant genius of its 
race, to the Liberal and Democratic character of its Government, and 
to its ever-increasing wealth ? Is the world to understand that in- 
stead of keeping her eyes fixed constantly upon the Vosges and the 
Rhine, France has no attention now save for the Song-Koi, the 
Niger, the Zaire, or the Congo ? 

It is upon these points that I wish to present a few observations 
to the English public. Is it the fact that France has set off in 
pursuit of Will-o’-the-wisps which lead her astray and waste her 
strength, and at best will only conduct her among precipices; or is 
it, on the contrary, in despite of many errors and falterings, a new 
policy which has to a certain extent imposed itself upon France, and 
whose principle is justified by weighty reasons? And again, is this 
policy so turbulent and lightly conceived as rightly to excite appre- 
hensions and resentment in England more than elsewhere ? 
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From the morrow of her great disasters France has not wavered 
a moment in her duty of recuperation. She has devoted all her 
energies to repairing her strength and re-constituting her army. 
Seven hundred million francs, or £28,000,000 sterling, of new taxes 
have not dismayed her. The nation that, under the Empire, objected 
to the organization of the Garde Mobile as too heavy a burden, has 
not hesitated to subject to military service all its men under forty 
years of age. In this country of general prosperity, after having 
served his five years with the colours, every Frenchman—bachelor, 
married, or the father of a family—dquietly returns year after year 
for a fresh training of a month or a fortnight. No one grumbles 
at this servitude; not a single elector demands its abolition. Over 
and above an addition of 600,000,000 francs, £24,000,000 sterling, 
to the ordinary war budget, we have spent since 1871 about 
two milliards, or £80,000,000 sterling, in renewing our war 
material, constructing new fortresses to replace those we lost, and 
increasing the strength of those which we kept. All this work has 
been done in silence, without display or provocation. Once only, at 
Cherbourg, a word of regret and hope, rather than of menace, escaped 
from Gambetta. Never since then has the Government, or any 
person of importance, let drop a suggestion that France was disposed, 
under any circumstances, to break the peace of the Continent. 

Recovery alone was thought of. Neither Prussia at the beginning 
of this century, nor Russia or Austria in more recent years, pursued 
that aim with more resignation and constancy. The resolve of 
France to avoid every external complication was so fixed that at the 
opening of the Berlin Congress the question was seriously debated in 
the press whether it was advantageous to the Republic to be repre- 
sented ; and save certain marks of sympathy with Greece, and a few 
movements in her favour, which did not pass beyond kindly offices, 
never, during all this period of nearly ten years, have the French 
Government or people given the least sign that they wished pre- 
maturely to reassume an active part upon the Continent. 

Was this the policy of wisdom or of weakness? Foreigners do not 
in general comprehend the true disposition of the French people. At 
one time they are depicted as cherishing only thoughts of revenge, 
at another as disposed to submit to everything to avoid war. There 
could be no greater mistake. A country like France, which for the 
last fourteen centuries has been encircled by a glory that has suffered 
but rare and brief eclipses, cannot be asked to accept, without 
retaining some hope, the mutilation of its ancient territory. Alsace 
and Lorraine remain dear to every French heart; their inhabitants 
in spite of annexation are considered our compatriots. At the bottom 
of every man’s soul lies a tenacious hope, or at least a vague desire, 
that by some combination of circumstances—peaceable, perhaps—these 
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provinces may some day rejoin their ancient fatherland. No sincere 
person will deny that fact; but from this indefinite, if general, 
aspiration, to a deliberate, precise plan of early revenge by force of 
arms, is a long step indeed. No serious man in France has ever 
thought of an onslaught upon Germany ; projects of alliance for the 
purpose of attacking our enemy of yesterday are always received 
with a reserved scepticism; and the famous speech of General 
Skobeleff made but a slight impression in Paris. Not only has 
France no intention of breaking the peace, but there even exists in 
our country a small school which inclines towards a German alliance. 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire and, it is also said, M. de St. Vallier 
would both view this doctrine with favour. 

Nevertheless it must not be thought that France is pusillanimous, 
or that she feels herself weak and fears everything that may break 
her repose. The French people are well aware that the sacrifices 
they have endured in order to reconstitute their army have not 
been useless. The nation is pacific by choice, but it knows itself to be 
in a state to support a war, however strong its assailant may be. 
Should any one throw down the gauntlet to France, and have the 
presumption to invade her soil, he would find facing him not a 
divided army of 250,000 men provided with indifferent artillery, 
and supported by unfinished fortresses, but a million soldiers, with 
new, complete, and abundant war material and a thorough network 
of fortresses. Under such conditions the resistance would be far 
different in energy and stubbornness, and, aboveall, in efficiency, than 
it was in 1871. If in that year improvised and ill-equipped levies 
were able to prolong the struggle for five months after the capitula- 
tion of Sedan, and three months after the fall of Metz, if in that 
campaign of 1870—71, marvellously lucky for her as it was, Ger- 
many, nevertheless, left on our soil and in the hospitals a hundred 
thousand soldiers, what, it may be asked, would be the sacrifices and 
losses she would have to undergo in a fresh war ? 

With such a display of prudence on the Continent, how is it that 
France is so enterprising abroad, so lavish of its efforts, its money, 
and even its men? What benefit does it think to draw from small 
expeditions undertaken on all sides simultaneously, apparently with- 
out any plan but ina sort of nervous excitement ? Is there not a good 
deal of incoherence in all these attempts at colonisation? How 
comes it that France so lightly abandoned its traditional position upon 
the banks of the Nile, and yet a year afterwards attaches so much 
importance to the delta of an almost unknown stream, the Song-Koi ? 

Immediately after the peace of 1871, the study of geography and 
colonial affairs once more found favour with the French people. It 
was remembered that France had formerly been a great colonising 
nation ; that she had occupied Canada and Louisiana, and had been 
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the first to explore the banks of the Mississippi; that for long the 
possession of India remained in debate between herself and England ; 
that many of her colonies or plantations, such as Saint Domingo and 
Réunion, especially the latter, had at the end of the last century 
achieved a brilliant prosperity, and that impartial foreign authors, 
notably Merivale, had paid homage to the aptitude of the French for 
agricultural colonisation; and it was asked whether France could 
not again find a profitable field of action in countries outside of 
Europe? Prevost Paradol, in his France Nouvelle, indicated Algeria 
as one of the resources and future glories of the French nation. Not 
only did men of letters and politicians yield to the glamour of these 
suggestions, but the industrial and commercial classes also were 
impressed by this ideal, and we soon saw business houses in Marseilles 
at great expense sending forth their commercial travellers to explore 
the neighbourhood of our establishments on the west coast of Africa. 

The relics of our ancient, wide-spreading, colonial domain were 
of little importance ; except a few islands and an unhealthy conti- 
nental possession in Guiana, the only one colony we possessed capable 
of extension was Senegal. Certain unforeseen events, however, had 
in 1830 and about 1860 placed in our hands two countries which, 
both from their extent and their situation, seemed to present many 
resources: these were Algeria and Cochin-China. 

To these two countries then was the particular attention of the 
French Government and people directed. There was no premedi- 
tated design of conquest or annexation ; but there was a determina- 
tion to advance to the utmost the internal development and growth 
of these two colonies. A thoroughly pacific policy was contemplated, 
and accordingly the explorations which took place at that time had 
no warlike character. When General de Gallifet, just after the 
war, went with a column of cavalry to make a reconnaissance at El 
Goleah, in the middle of the Sahara, near the thirtieth degree of 
latitude and about 170 leagues south of the Mediterranean, he acted 
only as an explorer, and had no need to fire a single shot. A mission 
of the sgme kind was entrusted a few years later to the unfortu- 
nate Colonel Flatters, who met his death in an ambuscade of the 
Tonaregs at the Well of Assion, near the twentieth degree, at the 
entrance of Ahir, and 420 leagues in a straight line south of 
Algiers. The idea at that time was to extend the commercial rela- 
tions of France as far as the Soudan. Many illusions possibly pre- 
vailed concerning the resources to be expected from those parts ; but 
it should be remembered that when the French Canadian De la 
Sable, in 1670 and 1671, suddenly discovered the Mississippi and 
traced its course, no one in the whole world suspected that those 
solitudes would one day become the theatre of the richest civilisation. 

Whatever prejudices reign in divers countries, and particularly in 
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England, in the matter of French colonisation, it is incontestable 
that for twelve years past Algeria has made considerable progress. 
Considering that it is not a vacant territory, and that it is inhabited 
by a warlike people who possess the land and cannot be ousted by 
force, this French dependency will bear advantageous comparison 
with the colonies of any other power, which are subject to analogous 
conditions. An impartial observer who had to decide upon the 
merits of the colonisation of the Cape of Good Hope or Natal, and 
that of Algeria would, perhaps, give a judgment not adverse to 
France. The French have not more wars with the Arabs than the 
English with the Kaffirs and Zulus. The European population in 
Algeria, amounting to-day to 400,000 souls, of whom more than 
half are French-born, exceeds in number and is not inferior in wealth 
to that of the South African colonies. We have about 1,700 kilo- 
métres or 1,060 miles of railways at work in our possessions in North 
Africa, nearly as much as the railways of Egypt, and about an 
eleventh part in length of the iron roads of India, although the 
population of the latter country is sixty times as numerous. The 
external trade of Algeria is now little short of 500,000,000 francs, 
an amount equal to a sixth or seventh part of the commerce of India, 
and equal to two-fifths of that of China, about which so much has 
been said the last few weeks. Agriculture as well as mining has 
taken a great start during the last five or six years in our African 
provinces, which are in a fair way to become one of the great wine- 
growing districts of the world. 

The above details may be excused, for they are necessary for the 
due comprehension of the subject. It is well to know that the fifty 
years which have elapsed since the conquest of Algeria have not been 
lost either for the conquered country or for European civilisation in 
general. If public attention in France has in a way been eagerly 
watching the growth of Algeria since 1871, that eagerness was 
entirely free from any thought of annexation ; neither Morocco nor 
Tunis tempted the French Government. No doubt it purposely and 
legitimately resolved to maintain in the Western Regency that 
privileged position which France had always enjoyed there since 
1830, but it did not dream for a moment of transforming this moral 
and indirect influence into a protectorate. It was circumstances, so 
to speak, that forced the hand of France. 

Not only did our country hold out no threats to the Bey, but, in 
the face of the depredations of the Tunisian subjects, it displayed 
even an excessive forbearance. A well-known Russian savant, 
M. de Tchikatchef, in a book published in 1880 and entitled 
Espagne, Algérie, et Tunisie, pays a generous compliment alike to 
the merits of our Algerian colonisation and to the spirit of peace 
which inspired the French Government in its relations with the 
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Regency. At the time of the Berlin Congress, M. Waddington 
declined the suggestion then made to him to lay hands upon the 
territory of our western neighbour. It needed, in fact, unforeseen 
and regrettable incidents—the affair of the Enfida and that of the 
Goletta railway, when the rights of French subjects were ignored ; 
it needed renewed and continuous incursions of Tunisian moun- 
taineers into Algeria, before the French army entered the domain of 
the Bey. The occupation of Tunis by France, like the conquest of 
Algiers in 1830, was not the result of premeditated design; both 
arose from the very necessity of the case. The declarations of the 
Ministers of that time, both M. Jules Ferry and M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, were thoroughly sincere; neither they nor the French 
people dreamt of an increase of territory. That happened to France 
which has happened lately to England in Egypt, the difficulty of 
abandoning a barbarous country, which accidental circumstances 
compelled them to occupy, without leaving it a prey to anarchy. 
It is also from unforeseen events and not of deliberate purpose that 
the small war in Madagascar has come about. France has always 
considered the Sakalavas as her protégés. The French planters of 
Nossi Bé, of Réunion, and of the neighbouring isles have always 
been admitted to hold land upon the great island. This arrange- 
ment, which is of old date, has been modified by the Chief of the 
Hovas, and hence Admiral Pierre’s enterprise. We might search 
in vain through the files of French journals antecedent to this provo- 
cation from the islanders for a single article advising a descent upon 
Madagascar : and for a long time the name of that country had never 
been uttered from a French rostrum. 

The principal cause of the various expeditions which France has 
had to undertake during the last four or five years was the preva- 
lence of an opinion, as well in Europe as among barbarous tribes, 
that the French nation was far more feeble, and pusillanimous, and 
passive under rebuffs than really was the case. The Egyptian 
question lent greatly to this mistake. The unfortunate abstention of 
France in that matter was owing more to domestic dissensions in 
French political life than to any deliberate design of non-interven- 
tion beyond our borders. M. Gambetta, as is well known, was in favour 
of energetic action upon the banks of the Nile in concert with Great 
Britain. Gambetta’s Ministry, however, fell because of an adverse 
vote upon the revision of the Constitution, and was replaced by a 
Freycinet Cabinet. One who follows French politics knows how 
bitter was the hostility of the Gambettists against his successor. 
When M. de Freycinet proposed to send a few thousand men to 
guard the entrance of the Suez Canal, the party of M. Gambetta, 
who wanted an expedition on a far larger scale, and who, in 
addition, detested the Prime Minister, joined with the Extreme Left 
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and the Right in order to overthrow the new Cabinet. This peculiar 
position of parties and this personal rivalry are the true explanation of 
our complete abstention in respect of Egypt. To the foreigner it 
appeared a sort of voluntary and deliberate abdication on the part of 
France—a proof of excessive pusillanimity. It was, in fact, nothing 
of the kind, and the great majority of the French nation and all 
men of intelligence without exception have bitterly regretted that 
coalition of hostile parties which, in order to play echo to one man, 
lost France her position upon the banks of the Nile. 

Thus no doubt it is to a false interpretation of the causes of our 
absence from Egypt that we owe the recrudescence of the 
difficulties facing us in Tonquin. The need to repress outrages 
inflicted upon our countrymen caused France, in 1859 and 1860, to 
send an expedition against Annam. The consequent treaty of peace 
gave us, along with the southern provinces of that Empire which 
formed Cochin-China, certain rights of commerce, of establishment 
and of control in the northern portion which is watered by the Red 
River. The inhabitants of the plains of Tonquin have always given 
the French a cordial welcome and treated them as liberators come to 
free them from the exactions of the Mandarins. Those functionaries 
on the contrary regarded our soldiers and countrymen as enemies, 
and the worst of all enemies in that they threatened to decrease the 
illicit profits of a despotic and extortionate administration. Certain 
brigands known by the name of the Black Flags, consisting 
chiefly of Chinese deserters and criminals, and resembling the armed 
bands of the Middle Ages in Europe, were secretly, and sometimes 
even openly, encouraged by the Mandarins to massacre our country- 
men and soldiers. It was thought that the treaty of 1874 would put 
an end to this state of anarchy. The Government of Tu-Duc, in 
exchange for a gift of vessels and arms, recognised a French protec- 
torate over Tonquin, and even, though less explicitly, over all Annam. 

The bad conduct of the Annamites, however, and the hostility of 
the Black Flags still continued. In the course of the present year 
the commander of our small army, Captain Riviére, was slain in an 
ambush in the same manner as his predecessor, Francis Garnier, 
had fallen ten years before. There is not a nation in Europe which 
would hesitate a moment to exact vengeance for the murder of its 
soldiers, or to compel, by making its terms more precise and complete, 
the execution of a treaty of ten years’ standing, whose stipulations 
are perpetually being violated. That is the motive of our expedition 
to Tonquin ; and the only reproach to which France is liable in this 
matter is, that her continued hesitation has allowed the danger to 
reach its present height. 

As to China we see that that country is greatly excited, and has 
made many representations to France, and even threats of war; but 
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has China really any right so to act? She claims a nominal 
suzerainty over Annam, and there is no objection to her retaining 
that privilege ; but all her other demands are either unreasonable or 
exaggerated. The French people cannot be seriously asked to renounce 
the occupation of Tonquin, or even to confine itself to the Delta of 
the Song-Koi, and under the name of a neutral zone, to abandon to 
the Chinese and the Black Flags all the higher part of the country. 
It is well known that the key of a delta lies in the mountains which 
dominate it, and every one in England remembers Lord Beaconsfield’s 
claim of a “scientific frontier” for India. The only engagement 
that France can with dignity enter into with China is not to construct 
forts upon her immediate frontier, and not to maintain any permanent 
garrison within a radius of twenty-five or thirty miles. Beyond 
that we might perhaps agree to some convention regulating customs 
and terms of intercourse, limiting to certain towns, or even to one 
town, to be appointed by China, the right of trading between the 
Empire and Tonquin. France claims no privileged position in 
China, and does not wish to force by land the gates of the Middle 
Empire, but she must remain paramount in Tonquin. If China 
really desire peace, she would do well to accept these terms, which 
prove great good-will on the part of France. 

It may be added that a war would cause a more profound shock to 
the Chinese Empire than to the French Republic. France has made 
a great mistake in that she did not long ago organize a colonial 
army, distinct from her Continental army. That can be done now 
without difficulty, for we have at hand all the necessary elements 
Our four million Arab subjects would furnish as many volunteers as 
we want, and under the command of French officers would make 
excellent soldiers. So, too, among the Annamites we could easily 
raise an auxiliary force ; and if these steps were taken France would 
find herself in a position to undertake a distant war without disturb- 
ing or weakening her military organization at home. 

By the present time the Tunisian question has almost found its 
solution, the Madagascar difficulty will do so without delay, and 
Tonquin alone will remain. Let China only be reasonable and 
accept such an arrangement as has been indicated above, and the 
best relations will be re-established between her and France. The 
French people menace neither China nor Siam nor any power in the 
world, but desire to live at peace with all countries. It means to 
put forth all its strength to develop its new possessions in Tunis, 
Tonquin, and Annam; and the example of Algeria and Cochin- 
China seems to promise success. I have stated above the present 
position of Algeria; I may add that Cochin-China is equally 
prosperous, for it not enly costs the mother country nothing, but 
even brings her in an annual income of three million francs. 
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Those who doubt the aptitude of the French for colonisation would 
do well to refer to the English writers upon the subject, particularly 
Merivale and Adam Smith. In former days France was remarkably 
successful in colonies of the plantation order. Thus Adam Smith 
remarks, “‘ The prosperity of the sugar colonies of France has been 
entirely owing to the good conduct of the colonists, which must 
therefore have had some superiority over that of the English; and 
this superiority has been remarked in nothing so much as in the 
good management of their slaves.” Similarly it is in their manage- 
ment of the natives of a country that the French display their 
ability, as may be seen from the example of Dupleix, whose reputa- 
tion for this quality is said still to survive in India. It is said that 
France is unable to form colonies because her population is decreas- 
ing; but that is inaccurate, her population increases, although 
but slowly. Then again France has an enormous capital ready to 
go abroad ; and capital is more necessary than emigrants to found 
agricultural colonies or plantations, as is proved by the example of 
Java and of British India. 

A colonial army being once established, the position of France as 
a Continental power will be unaffected by her enterprises abroad. 
Such enterprises are limited by other considerations, and the French 
people have no intention to extend them in any extreme degree. The 
colonial policy of modern France has nothing exclusive about it; 
foreigners are at liberty to share its benefits. The Italians and also 
the Spanish hold a good position in Algeria; English commerce is 
twenty times greater with our African provinces than it was with 
the ancient Algerian Regency. Thus it is on behalf of civilisation 
generally, more perhaps than for herself, that France is toiling, 
whether it be on the African continent or in Asia. Our policy, 
therefore, ought not to inspire England with apprehension or 
inquietude. Some regrettable misunderstandings have caused a 
certain coolness in the relations of the two nations; but I feel con- 
vinced that time and experience will dissipate the prejudices which 
a section of the English public still hold with respect to the colonial 
enterprises of France. 

Paut Leroy-BEavtiev. 
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MR. IRVING’S INTERPRETATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


THE more one thinks of criticism the more one must regret that so 
much of it is employed in minimising merit and chastising enjoy- 
ment. Deserving artists in every department may need correction 
and advice, though most of them afford instruction to the majority 
of critics rather than receive it from them. The taste of the public 
may need to be chastened, for “uneducated sentiment is continually 
running into vulgar types.’’ But a great deal of the critical work 
animated by these good intentions is so crude, that it must do more 
harm by coarse interference than it can possibly do good by holding 
up what it supposes to be a high standard either to artists or to 
connoisseurs. Most of such current criticism is arbitrary. Much of 
it is artificial. It often errs in the bigotry of its limitations. It 
usually lacks catholicity. Above all, such criticism is especially 
liable to err in attaching its labels to great productions which its 
classification cannot exactly or instructively describe. Every artist, 
in turn, has probably been the victim of criticism such as this. 
Certainly the art of Mr. Irving has earned no immunity in this 
respect. From every quarter, from every point of criticism, he has 
been persistently assailed, while all the time little or no effort has 
been made to seize the main idea or principle which his successive 
impersonations have attempted to illustrate. At a time when Mr. 
Irving is temporarily interrupting his dramatic career at home by 
a tour in America, a suitable opportunity is afforded for a review of 
his art, a review which must be conducted on larger and more liberal 
principles, and from a wider stand-point, than has generally been 
accorded to him by his critics. 

Lord Lytton has, in a recent article in this Review, insisted that 
the drama should be literary. ‘If the stage be illiterate,” says 
Lord Lytton, “it can have no intellectual influence at all.” 
Assuredly not. Let us insinuate the necessary qualifications, how- 
ever. ‘There is a medium between being illiterate and being non- 
literary. An illiterate drama would be simply offensive. A non- 
literary play may be a very good one—quite worth acting, such as 
may even be seen several times with intellectual and moral pleasure 
and profit. Zhe Bells, Leah, The Lyons Mail, and Rip Van Winkle 
immediately come to mind as examples. We would not willingly 
let these die, for though they are not literary they are not therefore 
illiterate. They are good to see, good to criticise, full of good his- 
trionic opportunity and material; and they even touch intellectual 
chords in their auditors. 

Lord Lytton, in the article from which some words have been 
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already quoted, proceeds to insist, not only that the drama should be 
literary, bui that it is a mark of high dramatic literature that the 
personages should be types rather than characters. It is character- 
istic of Lord Lytton’s theory and contention that he prefers Schiller 
to Goethe. Lord Lytton thinks that what is most distinctive in 
Schiller is moral elevation. He probably means to attribute to 
Schiller an even course of sublime poetic expression in which 
there is little variation and still less subtlety. Indeed, Lord 
Lytton allows that in breadth of intellect and subtlety of insight 
Goethe is superior to every poet except Shakspeare. Let us admit 
the value and ennobling effect of “ great movements of the soul,” 
the inspiring influence of the genius of Corneille, and everything 
else that can fairly be credited to the majestic and classical order ot 
drama. Let us even hope for future masterpieces of this class. 
Catholic criticism esteems true art of all sorts, and will be glad to 
see every kind of good achievement multiplied. But we shall have 
to end by admitting that the taste and progress of our time have 
tended rather to subtlety, and keen intellect, and poignant touches of 
emotion, than to the grand style. 

When Lord Lytton says that Moliére, Sheridan, and other writers 
of comedy produced ideal types one must admit that he is right, but 
if in so saying he means to reflect on dramatists who rather produce 
individuals and characters than ideal types, it is not so easy to bear 
him company. Mboliéré, for example, is always amusing, always 
comic, always powerful, but the absolutely and continuously typical 
character of his personages prevents them from being absolutely 
natural. His miser, for instance, is a miracle of consistency and of 
idiosyncrasy closely wrought out, but Harpagon was a man, and 
men are not so consistent. He was sane, and it is only monomaniacs 
whose idiosyncrasies are so minutely elaborated in daily life. He 
does not do what a miser would really do, although that is the 
author’s intention. He does what a miser would do if it were his 
destiny at all moments to make it conspicuous that he was a miser. 
And this distinction holds still truer of some other of Moliére’s 
characters, and of many of Sheridan’s, and of other authors. Not- 
withstanding the force of Shakspeare’s characters few of them are 
thus typical. Lord Lytton suggests Benedict and Jaques. It will 
be time enough to accept these as ideal types when any one will tell 
us convincingly what they are types of. We all know that they are 
open to discussion, as Sheridan’s and Moliére’s characters are not, 
and as real men and women are. Classify plays how you will, this, 
when associated with excellence of action, diction, and arrangement, 
is the highest quality of the drama. It is this probably that makes 
Schlegel say that there are only two great poets—Shakspeare and 
Calderon ; and it was this, perhaps, that the same critic had most in 
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mind when he so effectively described the romantic drama, though 
his description took in the whole range of that subject. At all 
events, Schlegel’s noble eulogium on the class to which Shakspeare’s 
plays in reality belong affords the best rebuke to those who exact 
from Shaksperean actors a smooth, unchequered, lofty, unperplexed 
majesty. ‘This properly suits only the pure tragedy of the classics, 
the elegant nobility of the French tragic theatre, such fine tragedies 
of an unsubtle type as were written by Schiller, or such respectable, 
but much duller, works as were produced in our own country in the 
eighteenth and early in the present century in entire independence 
of Shakspearean and all Elizabethan example. The romantic drama, 
which is really our standard drama, knows nothing, or rarely knows 
anything, of the rounded sublimity or the simple lofty plane of the 
classic tragedy. 

Schlegel has observed in the course of a profound criticism, 
which as it is familiar to most readers I will not quote, that the 
romantic drama, which, strictly speaking, can neither be called 
tragedy nor comedy in the sense of the ancients, is indigenous only 
to England and Spain, having begun to flourish at the same time, 
and having been brought to perfection by Shakspeare in the former 
country and by Lope de Vega in the other. In another place 
Schlegel speaks of Shakspeare’s as irregular works. 

Although all this is tolerably familiar to dramatic students, there 
are attempts at criticism in periodical publications of some preten- 
sions, from which one might gather that those of Shakspeare’s plays 
which are not comedies are perfect and normal in tragic form. And 
from this delusion is deduced a canon of histrionic orthodoxy by 
which it is easy to rule out of favour, out of approval, and almost out of 
court, any actor who plays Shakspeare in a Shakspearean spirit. 
What is most curious is that such writers accuse of being melo- 
dramatic actors whose chief distinction has been to lessen the melo- 
dramatic interest of plays relatively to their intellectual interest. 
The word melodrama is one loosely employed, and the denomination 
melodrama is not very distinct, but for practical purposes the usual 
definition suffices well enough. Melodrama is stated to have come 
to mean romantic drama, usually serious, in which great prominence 
is given to picturesque, weird, and realistic decoration ; in which the 
sentiments are simple, strong, and often exaggerated ; in which nice 
development or illustration of character is not looked for, and in 
which success largely depends on well-sustained action and an 
effective dénouement. This description is accurate enough, and it 
governs the use of melodramatic as an adjective denoting a certain 
sort of acting. If we describe a man as a fine melodramatic actor, 
we mean that there is a good deal of light and dark in his acting— 
that it is bold, strong, sensational, that it excites or appeals to the 
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sense of the weird—that its effects histrionically are such as Salvator 
Rosa and Fuseli achieved pictorially. Ifwe say simply that he is a 
melodramatic actor, there is probably a shade or more than a shade 
of censure implied. We mean that while coarser in general style 
than comports with classical tragedy, he slurs over or fails to give 
due effect to the intellectual features of the part which he plays. 
Now the qualities which make a man a fine melodramatic actor, if 


held in check by intelligence and informed by taste, are very fit and. 


useful for Shakspearean acting. Where they are present they should 
be recognised with welcome, not with blame. But neither the 
presence of these qualities nor the departure of an actor possessing 
them from the rounded purity and majesty of the classic style, can 
make an actor melodramatic in the bad sense of diminishing the in- 
tellectual interest of a performance. The intellectual interest of a 
piece of acting is capable of being judged, appraised, and described. 
It must be well worth pronouncing upon if the interest is consider- 
able. It has the advantage of giving the critic something to think 
about, something to differentiate, as well as something to admire. 
The actor’s conception may be wrong or it may be badly indicated, 
but if it is intelligent and defensible, either by just or by ingenious 
argument, in proportion as it is so, and in proportion to its attraction 
for a cultivated mind, does the acting in which it is perceived the 
less deserve to be nicknamed melodramatic. For such acting no 
designation can be so little appropriate. An actor who blurs the 
finer details of character, or who by rant or special indulgence of 
sensational force gives undue prominence to lurid or violent 
elements, is the very antithesis of one who introduces subtle senti- 
ment, fine observance of character, curious intimations of idiosyn- 
crasy, suggested by other passages of the play than that which is 
being at the moment enacted. 

It is because Mr. Henry Irving has the Shakspearean quality that 
he is tragic, comic, melodramatic, bold, refined, contemplative, or 
otherwise just as the case requires. The variety of Shakspeare is a 
constant spur to this actor’s various mind, and gives constant cues to 
his diverse powers. To discuss whether Mr. Irving is tragic or not, 
is only one degree less foolish than to assume that Shakspeare’s 
serious and tragical plays are tragedies of a regular classical order. 

When Mr. Irving first played Macbeth, there was an outburst of 
protest against his conception, and the protest often took the form of 
insinuations that the actor had dwarfed the character and deteriorated 
the tone of the whole play to suit his inferior powers. A signifi- 
cant detail was the omission of the bleeding sergeant, which had been 
condemned by some critics as a spurious passage. What ensued ? 
It was said that Irving had cut out the bleeding sergeant’s descrip- 
tion of Macbeth’s prowess, because it conflicted with his craven 
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view of the part, or because it would not do to create an image 
of Macbeth which his physique would not enable him to maintain. 
The first suggestion libelled the judgment of one of the clearest 
judges of dramatic character. The second calumniated the good 
faith of one of the most honest actors that ever trod the boards. 
Neither was probable. Most likely the bleeding sergeant was deleted 
because it was desirable to shorten the play ; because there seemed 
to be enough about Macbeth’s valour without this scene ; and because 
two Cambridge editors had pronounced against its genuineness. 
But how strongly the result justified the judgment of whoever 
inserted the episode! The dramatist did not foresee the long line of 
stalwart and melodramatic Macbeths, who, far from seeming incapable 
of military prowess, seemed chiefly capable of it and rather likely 
to be incapable of qualms and fears and spectral susceptibility. If 
he had, it would probably have disturbed him almost as much as the 
sight of Banquo’s heirs disturbed Macbeth. What Shakspeare did 
apprehend was that audiences might not be able to imagine that a 
man seen so constantly under the influence of ghastly dread could 
ever have made his way as a general to the position from which 
Macbeth stepped through blood to the crown. Accordingly he 
literally overlaid the first scenes with accumulated allusions to 
Macbeth’s bold and successful martial character in order that doubt 
might never again arise in any spectator’s mind throughout the play. 
The “ Bellona’s bridegroom” theory was not challenged for the first 
time on the occasion of Mr. Irving’s revival. It was disputed by 
Steevens and by a Mr. Whately, and these critics were spiritedly 
replied to by John Philip Kemble ; but these polemics leave the 
impression on the mind that there was a singular inability on both 
sides to understand the difference between the sort of moral courage 
required for a life of murder, and the sort that suffices for one of 
military glory. And, besides, those of one party as well as those of 
the other made use of the most fanciful and fribbling arguments. 
In all these cases the discernment of the public grows, and nothing 
develops so fast the power of insight into the meaning of Shakspeare 
as an original and thoughtful impersonation of a principal character. 
Those who think that a brave warrior could never contrive base 
murders, or succumb to the horrid hauntings consequent upon them, 
must settle their quarrel with Shakspeare. Where Mr. Irving was 
wrong in this bleeding sergeant matter, was in not availing himself 
of the means Shakspeare had supplied of fixing indelibly on the 
minds of his audiences that bold, soldierly, professional bravery, which, 
though not as many think the basis, was the superficies of Macbeth’s 
character. 

There is one peculiarity of the acting of great actors, even if a 
little mistaken, which gives them a great advantage over the errors 
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of shallow textual critics. They do not impoverish the drama. On 
the contrary, they people it with respectable and often grand multi- 
plications of character. The Kembles and some of their predecessors 
are responsible for the setting up of a fictitious notion of Macbeth as 
a splendid hero, and of Lady Macbeth as a splendid woman, superior 
to every access of softness. This conception was deeply founded by 
Mrs. Pritchard, who-played with Garrick, and Mrs. Siddons only 
carried the conception to a still higher point of feminine magnifi- 
cence. But all this time the true character stared every reader in 
the face as he pored over the Shakspearean text, even if it did not 
lurk in some of the earlier traditions of the theatre. When poor 
Partridge, in Tom Jones, saw Hamlet, he said that if that little man 
on the stage was not frightened of the ghost, he had never seen any 
man frightened in his life ; and he was quite indignant when it was 
thought that he could prefer Garrick, who looked so scared, to the 
gentleman who played the king, and who anybody could see was an 
actor, he spoke all his words so distinctly and twice as loud as 
Hamlet. From this it would appear that for fine actors to be accused 
of ignoble physique and elocution is no novelty, and that if the 
Kembles followed in the wake of similar predecessors, there were at 
least brilliant exceptions who depended more upon intellect and 
nature. Garrick, we know, not only played Hamlet as just described, 
but enacted Macbeth, so as to show that, when once excited, he could 
not conceal the emotions of his soul, even in the presence of Duncan. 

If we are to make anything of Shakspearean criticism, we must 
understand to the full how frankly and practically Shakspeare did 
his work. He was not aregularly educated man, but, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says, he lived, “in a current of ideas in the highest degree 
animating and nourishing to the creative power,” in a “society per- 
meated by fresh thought ; intelligent and alive ”’—a “ true basis for 
the creative power’s exercise,” in which “it finds its data and its 
material truly ready for its hand.” And he used not only the ideas 
which he imbibed as they floated around him, but all the learning 
he could pick up without neglecting his calling. To pretend that he 
had recondite views to set forth of this or that race, or this or that 
period, is nonsense. There were no such professional subtleties in 
his programme. But neither did he neglect knowledge or avoid 
dramatic subjects which more scholarly men think their own. He 
undertook anything he thought he could manage, and he was never 
altogether mistaken. He read as much as he had time for, and, 
with or without suggestions, imagined “‘ moulds of fancy,” as Hazlitt 
said, which “springs of pure feeling” rose and filled. Because 
Shakspeare has become a text-book for Universities, we are not to 
suppose that he is by any scholastic standard a classic. He and his 
contemporaries would have been amazed at such a prospect, though 
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now, if we wanted to redefine the classical, it might be necessary to 
devise a formula by which Shakspeare would be included. The best 
of him and of his method is that there is no straining, no avoidance 
of certain topics, otherwise eligible, as lacking in dignity. He 
reaches heights of majesty, compared with which those of Aischylus 
himself may almost be called poor and provincial, but it is without 
effort. He uses no inflated balloons of artificial sublimity. His 
characters are not demigods. He dares to tell us that his most 
refined hero was fat and scant of breath. If we are to understand 
either Hamlet or Macbeth, we must banish from our minds the pre- 
dominating notion of supreme physical and manly perfection which 
attaches to the personages of Greek tragedy. It is irreverent and 
misleading, however firmly the Kemble and Siddons school may 
have established it. Shakspeare seems positively to have taken 
pains to exclude it, and to show how differently he estimated the 
atmosphere in which it is the genius of our nation to produce 
poetical works of art. 

The Macbeth of Mr. Irving is one of the latest illustrations of a 
progress which has been all in one direction. The great actors of 
the classical type, some before Garrick and some after, did much to 
secure for Shakspeare the rank among classics which was his due, 
but they did little to bring out the qualities which are more pecu- 
liarly Shakspeare’s own. This has been done more effectually by 
Garrick, by Kean, by Macready, and by Irving, all of whom have 
been carped at as melodramatic, or as something equivalent. These 
artists, more than critics or commentators, have enlarged and ren- 
dered more truthful the prevailing conceptions of Shakspeare’s 
characters; and these are found to be permanently enriched by 
subtle and profound reflections, carried out in details of similar 
spirit, rather than by that rotund and nobly proportioned grandeur 
which is sometimes assumed to be the highest intellectual achieve- 
ment of theatrical art. 

No one will ever understand the ethics of Shakspeare (and with- 
out understanding his ethics no one can understand his plays) who 
is perpetually expecting or supposing him to be sublime. His heroes 
reach great heights of sublimity, but they cannot be depended upon 
to be sublime any more than they can be depended upon to be 
logical. A great dramatist, when he has proved his greatness, is 
not to be too hastily arraigned for inconsistency in his characters. 
We have to stand before them as before undoubted creations. They 
are men and women almost as much as the men and women whom God 
has created, and if we are honest and observant we shall admit that 
they are not more puzzling. Shakspeare recognised no requirement 
that his personages were to be either grand or of coherent conduct. 
Those who best understand him will enter into no such contract on 
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his behalf. Human his characters must always be; human even 
when acting under supernatural instigation ; human in every inci- 
dent and relation; consistent, perhaps; sublime, sometimes. This 
greatest of dramatists knew his kind and his craft too well ever to 
remain long on the stilts. The Macbeth of long-standing convention 
is “an ambitious but noble hero, yielding to a deep-laid hellish 
temptation.” Hazlitt went farther, and called him “ frank, sociable, 
and generous.” All the crimes to which the usurper is driven by 
necessity ‘‘ cannot altogether eradicate the stamp of native heroism.” 
His wife instigates him to commit the deed which the witches have 
suggested, “urging him on with a fiery eloquence, which has at 
command all those sophisms that serve to throw a false splendour 
over crime.” “ Little more than the mere execution of it falls to 
the share of Macbeth, he is driven into it in a tumult of fascination.” 
‘Repentance immediately follows ; nay, even precedes the deed, and 
the stings of conscience leave him rest neither night nor day. But 
he is now fairly entangled in the snares of hell,” and this—not any 
native characteristic of the man—makes him “cling with growing 
anxiety to his earthly existence, the more miserable it becomes, and 
pitilessly remove out of the way whatever to his dark and suspicious 
mind seems to threaten danger.” 

It is not too much to say that the whole of this account of the 
play must be traversed. To begin with, Macbeth had conceived the 
murder before he met the witches. This is proved by the language 
of his wife when Duncan was in the house :— 


** What beast was’t then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you.” 


Lady Macbeth did not quite understand her husband, but she 
understood him a great deal better than modern critics who take 
him for a hero. So strong-nerved and determined a woman, who 
would have scorned to contemplate a villainy she dared not commit, 
could not be deceived in the signs of cowardice which her husband 
so plentifully exhibited. She knew him to be brave in the field, as 
many a moral coward has been before and since. She was even per- 
suaded—mistakenly—that if he were once crowned he would be able 
to “‘keep his state” with a sufficient outward show of callous majesty. 
But she recognised the weak fibre in him, and saw that she must 
keep him to the sticking-place. This, rather than primary instiga- 
tion, was her function, and the necessity of it lay in the inherent 
baseness of Macbeth, who could neither be an honest man of valour 
nor avalorous man of sin. At first Lady Macbeth took a too favour- 
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able view of her lord’s weakness. Some husbands show their wives 
only the best sides of their vices, as others show them the worst 
sides of their virtues, and it is a proverb that many a spouse thinks 
well of her partner long after every one else has given him up. 
Such facts are quite beneath the notice of critics who cannot descend 
from the fixed stars of perpetual sublimity ; but Shakspeare had a 
keen eye for them. When Macbeth had already confided to his 
consort the heroic idea of murdering the king—which as he then 
proposed to make the opportunity was the first and last heroic idea 
we know him to have had—and when she had thereafter received a 
letter from him telling the story of the witches, she charitably 
apostrophised him as “too full of the milk of human kindness.” 
So far as she thus presented a picture of Macbeth’s infirmity of will 
it was a true one; so far as she attributed that infirmity of will to 
generosity of nature, it is unsupported by anything else in the play, 
and, indeed, will be found on close examination to break down in 
the very passage itself. Yet it is often quoted as a proof that Mac- 
beth’s was a noble nature until spoiled by the witches, and by his 
wife. The theory is preferable that Lady Macbeth, who loved her 
husband as strongly as she was determined to make him great, 
although she knew his weakness, held too favourable a view of its 
origin, and that what she took for the milk of human kindness was 
really the white feather. The very discrepancy between the man’s 
undoubted and quite comprehensible weakness as presently revealed, 
and her complimentary way of explaining it, is full of significance 
most destructive to the amiable and heroic theory of his character. 
If Shakspeare had intended Macbeth to be a noble and generous 
man led astray nothing could have been easier to him, and the pic- 
ture would have been a fine one; but that which he has given us, 
if less imposing, is not less interesting as a moral study. Take the 
speech at the beginning of the seventh scene. Surely at that 
moment a hero, and a well-disposed man, with his aged king under 
his roof-tree, would have felt more than merely selfish compunctions ; 
and there is a passing reference to the circumstance that Dunean as a 
guest Was there in double trust. But the mean villain is not 
seriously impressed by this. He is troubled by other matters. The 
probability that one murder will not suffice frets him. He says, if 
one murder would serve he would not mind risking the life to come. 
But, unfortunately, retribution comes in this life. A cruel man in 
high place finds his example come home to him to plague the 
inventor. Besides, King Duncan has been so amiable and exemplary 
that every one will bewail his loss and execrate his taking off. On 
the whole, therefore; the willing murderer does not like the look of 
things. This noble hero finds his project so likely to make him 
unpopular, that he really wishes he had something besides ambition 
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to urge him on. If Duncan had only insulted one, now, or even 
been ungrateful, instead of loading one with honours, how comfort- 
ably one could murder him! Such are the sentiments of this speech, 
and they are again and again exemplified. When Macbeth has had 
Banquo assassinated he gives himself the airs of an injured man, 
because the ghost appears at the supper-table. ‘‘ Blood hath been 
shed ere now,” he says querulously, ‘‘and when the brains were oat 
the man would die, and there an end ; but now they rise again and 
push us from our stools. This is more strange than such a murder.’ 
That ideas of this sort are expressed in glorious poetry does not alter 
them. They are as base, cowardly, paltry as they are heartless, and 
devoid of all sense of true repulsion from evil. 

We are told that Lady Macbeth uses sophisms that throw a false 
splendour over crime. Nothing could be more untrue. She uses 
no sophisms at all. Her argument addressed to a man such as 
Shakspeare paints Macbeth was not sophistical, but the perfection of 
unanswerable commonplace. Itmay be thus summarised : “Come,” 
says the wife, “‘no sentiment, no harking back, and no cowardice! 
Duncan had been just as good to you yesterday. If there were any 
sound reason of policy why you should give up the idea of murder- 
ing him you would state it. But you do not. You merely lack 
courage to do what you desire. Surely you are not so poor a 
creature as to prize the esteem of men without deserving it! Surely 
it is better that men should hate you in a proud position, resolutely 
won, than that you should despise yourself in a lower position in 
which you remain, not from virtue, but from cowardice. If you 
were a good man, and had religious scruples—if you were a humane 
man, as I used to think you, and if you shrank from cruelty as 
cruelty, I could understand your objecting. But this mere quaking 
without any principle in it is beneath contempt.” 

Following from scene to scene, and from speech to speech, the 
wickedness of Macbeth, as his wife sustains his spirits for the fulfil- 
ment of the guilt which is his chosen 7é/e, it seems incredible—now 
that Irving has given us the cue for truer thought on the subject— 
that it should be levelled at any actor as a reproach that he makes 
Macbeth craven and abject. Whatis the man else? What great- 
ness has he except in the field, in vivid eloquence, and in a desperate 
death at bay ? It is no weakness to shrink from crime. To recoil 
from a misdeed which promises wealth or power is to many a nature 
a task requiring vast strength of moral principle. No one would 
call Macbeth a coward for being horrified at the thought of murder. 
But Macbeth was meanly wicked, because his mind did not revolt 
from the deed but only from its accompaniments and consequences. 

When Irving, as Macbeth, goes off with his wife, saying, in a half- 
vacant, half-desperate manner, that the false face must hide what 
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the false heart doth know, the spectator feels as he looks at him that 
his face will never be false enough to hide his trouble, and that Lady 
Macbeth will have the intolerable responsibility of keeping up a 
curtain of fair show before the horrible realities which will presently 
and for long years be the basis of their greatness. And this is only 
one of many thoughtful points. With this reflective actor it is often 
in another scene than that in which they occur that the words of 
any particular passage receive their finest illustration. Sometimes 
there is great strength in his abstention from usual effects. For 
instance, previous Macbeths have made a great point by a complete 
change of manner, at the words when Banquo’s ghost vanishes, 


‘* Why so, 
Being gone, I am a man again.” 


Mr. Irving, on the other hand, delivers these words in the 
anxious tone of a man who ought to feel relieved, but in reality does 
not. This is much truer. It may probably be taken as a rule that 
sudden absolute changes of manner, which leave no trace of the pre- 
vious tone of feeling, are unnatural and melodramatic, except where 
there is an entire change of the material circumstances; and even 
then they are not always true to life. So here is one among many 
instances of this actor being less instead of more melodramatic than 
others. But there is equal power in his enactments of each scene as 
it passes. In the dagger scene we perceive the profound meaning 
which, in a man of Macbeth’s mould, lay in his previous undertak- 
ing to ‘‘ bend up each corporal agent to his terrible feat.”” According 
to the notions which seem to prevail among a majority of critics, any 
such effort should be unnecessary. If he were going to battle, and 
were in danger of immediate death, his corporal energies would need 
no bracing ; why should noble Macbeth become physically unstrung 
at the task of killing a weak old man in his sleep? Shakspeare 
knew better, and Irving, as was said of him in Hamlet, “ will not go 
out of the character.” As he enters alone, and begins to follow the 
dagger in the air, which—significant phrase—marshals him the way 
that he was going, his gait is that of a sick man roused from his couch 
and feebly staggering to his feet amidst the swayings of an earth- 
quake. As at length he creepingly approaches the door of the 
king’s chamber, at the words, “ Thou sure and firm set earth,” his 
feet, as it were, feel for the ground, as if he were walking with 
difficulty a step at a time ona reeling deck. When he returns after 
committing the murder, we see at once, if we are calm enough, what 
Irving has added to the achievements of his greatest predecessors 
in this scene. Hazlitt, whose comments on Macbeth are not alto- 
gether worthy of him, said of Edmund Kean, that he left it in doubt 
whether he was a king committing a murder, or a man committing a 
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murder to be king, but that as a lesson in common humanity his 
acting was heart-rending. ‘The hesitation,” says Hazlitt, “the 
bewildered look, the manner in which his voice clung to his throat 
and choked his utterance, his agony and tears, the force of nature 
overcome by passion, beggared description.” This must have suffi- 
ciently surprised the Kemble school. Irving has partly added, 
partly substituted, an idea of tremendous physical prostration, 
essential to the character of one whose bravery all leaves him when 
he is wickedly engaged. He reels, he totters, he can barely support 
himself. One fears that he will smear his wife’s arms, or stain his 
own clothes, with the bloody daggers, as he half holds them in a 
sort of paralytic clutch, with all intelligent grip and management 
gone out of his fingers. His very articulation is as if his teeth were 
loosened and his tongue swollen. He flounders and all but faints in 
forlorn wretchedness and horror. His body sways as if already 
hanging on a gibbet. He is slowly dragged off the stage, moaning, 
more dead than alive. 

To understand this it is not enough to feel the situation. We must 
know the true Macbeth. We must see, as his wife has seen from 
the first, that he is capable of suggesting and devising crime but not 
of insensibility in committing it. The true Macbeth is a being whom 
Kemble could not, whom Schlegel did not, comprehend. The true 
Macbeth lay out of Kean’s simple and single-minded range, and was 
partly missed even by the more metaphysical but still majestic 
Macready. There is no reason why in hisceremonial public appear- 
ances, and when under the eyes of courtiers and soldiers, the true 
Macbeth should not have a sort of keen-eyed, eagle-like stateliness, 
except at the points where he is “ unmanned in folly.” But it is 
of much more consequence that his demeanour, when his character 
reveals itself in undress, should vividly present the finely dis- 
tinguished traits upon which Shakspeare has expended the utmost 
skill of moral delineation. The true Macbeth, as portrayed by our 
latest great actor, is neither a generous hero nor an insensate 
criminal. He is a man who, though not devoid of moral feeling, is 
without operative conscience—a man who, innocent of cruel tastes 
or malignant resolve to be a villain, is always, and knows he is 
always, open to the suggestions and invitations of his besetting 
passion—a man ever ready to meet such cues to wickedness halfway 
—and not capable, even when racked by fear and misery, of enter- 
taining the idea that moral considerations are to veto any act which 
he considers for his interest. 

When Mr. Samuel Pepys saw Macbeth, he wrote in his diary that 
it was “a pretty good play,” and we may be sure that that sensitive 
and tenacious gossip did not much misrepresent the tone of his con- 
temporaries. Such acting as that of Garrick and his coadjutors 
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first taught English society and English critics the true depth of the 
tragedy, and then came the period during which John Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons stamped Macbeth with noble traditions of preternatural 
majesty on the imagination, not merely of England but of Europe. 
While physical advantages were no doubt the origin of the grander 
reading, they cannot vindicate misconceptions. Let us hope, more- 
over, that even where robustness and physical majesty are absent, 
one may discriminate, if one tries, between new truth which is born 
of brains, and eccentric feebleness resulting only from deficiency of 
personal qualifications. It is not generally noticed, by the way, that 
Lady Macbeth, like women of later times with anything desperate 
and unwomanly on hand, had intentionally or accidentally fortified 
herself by drink. Very unsublime but very Shakspearean, and saved 


as usual from vulgarity by the dramatist’s art of expression— 
‘That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold.” 


But the facts of Shakspeare are lost upon critics with preconceived 
and fixed ideas. So grand a picture as Mrs. Siddons’s Lady 
Macbeth could not but seize on the public mind, and its magnificence 
was taken for truth to such an extent, that even Hazlitt, when in 
one of her last performances Mrs. Siddons threw in a little bit of 
nature, complained, in his published criticism, that her “ Go, go,” in 
the supreme last agony of the banquet scene, was uttered in the 
hurried familiar tone of common life, without a sustained and grace- 
ful spirit of conciliation towards the guests. 

To Miss Helen Faucit belongs the honour of first dissipating, in 
the interest of truth and nature, the great Siddons delusion; of show- 
ing the world something truer than the massive and monumental 
style which was all that the Kemble school could realise. Students 
of the subject may remember an article in the Westminster Review, 
afterwards republished by its author, Mr. Fletcher, in which it was 
contended that statue-like simplicity was not the essence of the 
Shakspearean drama, and that to the picturesque complexity which 
was its essence, Mrs. Siddons’s massive person and sculptured genius 
were as essentially repugnant as they were akin to the spirit of the 
antique. 

It is known that this essay was inspired by Miss Helen Faucit’s 
performances. What she began Mr. Irving completed in the new 
and true Macbeth which amid much obloquy he presented to the 
town in 1875. The inner truth of this play is wholly separate from 
its grandeur, except as both are expressed by its inimitable language. 
And its inner truth has been long obscured, and upon manifestation 
is rudely and crudely challenged. But when one perceives it—and 
this the world owes chiefly to the Shakspearean “inwardness” of 
Irving’s acting—what can we think of Johnson’s extraordinary 
statement that this play “has no nice discrimination of character,” 
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the events being “too great to admit of the influence of particular 
dispositions, and the course of the action necessarily determining the 
conduct of the agents”? We can all feel what criticism owes to the 
stage, and to acting which is reprehended as not sufficiently lofty 
and severe, when we are told on the same high authority that the 
effect of the play is to make Lady Macbeth “ merely detested.” 
This after all Shakspeare has done by the suggestion of her wifely 
solicitude and self-abnegation, and by her ultimate death of sheer 
wretchedness, to shelter her with the gentle veil of pity! Well might 
Gervinus say that the clever player will always be a better inter- 
preter of Shakspeare than the most learned commentator ! 

Another aspect of the subject deserves a few words. Great acting 
may find good scope in melodrama as well as in poetical tragedy, 
and in this way Mr. Irving’s genius has been well employed. To 
bring out fully the intellectual possibilities of a lower form of drama 
may be as worthy a function as to enlarge by classical representations 
the public conceptions of great works. Literary distinction, indeed, 
is not to be looked for in melodrama, though Mr. Boucicault, Mr. 
Sims, Messrs. Herman and Jones, and others, have shown that it 
may be adorned with certain literary charms. But if exaggeration is 
avoided or neutralised, the legitimate opportunities of melodrama are 
considerable. Of these, Mr. Irving has availed himself very finely 
in several instances, with the result of raising into the first rank of 
dramatic interest, characters which, if conventionally played, must 
have been conventionally regarded. A melodramatic actor in the 
derogatory sense, Mr. Irving never was and never will be—few 
tragedians could be less truly so described—but he is clearly not 
ashamed of being a very fine melodramatic actor where melodramatic 
qualities are required ; and he may justly be proud of expending upon 
melodrama some of his profoundest art. 

The finest instance of this is in The Bells. By many the play is 
regarded as a mere dish of horrors, and in the hands of most actors 
it would at best have been a combination of strong melodramatic 
situations with interesting domestic incidents. Played by Irving, 
the first two acts are full of absorbing metaphysical interest, as the 
last is pre-eminent in sensational power. Nothing more terribly real 
has ever been accomplished by mere pantomime than the enactment 
of the murder in dumb-show, culminating in the horrified glimpse of 
the victim’s consuming body as the murderer, having crept up to the 
mouth of the kiln, peeps over, and with a fearful shudder catches 
sight of the eyes which he has glazed in death. But for the enlight- 
ened lover of acting it is more interesting to study the earlier 
passages, in which the player’s art brings to light some of those 
kernels of truths which may often be found beneath the husks upon 
which the lower dramatic instincts prefer to feed. Mathias, the 
murderer of the Polish Jew, haunted though he is by the remem- 
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brance of his crime, and still more by the fear that it may come to 
light after long years of concealment, is resolved to control his own 
destiny. All his measures have been taken with shrewd sagacity, 
and from the low stand-point of an Alsatian bourgeois may seem 
reasonably likely to succeed. The power of the actor is shown in 
artistically blending the reasoned confidence of Mathias in these 
expedients with indications of an incurable restlessness and perturba- 
tion, such as convince the audience that destiny will really control 
him, and has already laid hands upon him. By skilful use of facial 
expression and other physical traits, by gestures of insupportable 
fatigue and suffering, by unconquerable tendencies to febrile impa- 
tience, as well as by more definite struggles with the wearing, half- 
maddening memories of his crime, the spectators are made to feel 
that his end is foredoomed to be miserable, and that unless he die in 
a paroxysm of terror, he will succumb to some involuntary impulse 
of frenzied self-betrayal. 

The insight and force of Mr. Irving as a subtle student and vivid 
impersonator of morbid moral conditions is shown in the strength of 
the conviction he produces, that the crisis which must come is as 
inevitable in its character as in its occurrence. Mathias’s mental 
fortitude, weakened by the long strain upon it, gives way suddenly 
under the accidental impact of the mesmerist’s chance sayings at the 
fair. Partly by clever minutize of acting, partly in the curious 
infatuation of the man’s references to his crime in conversation, and 
partly in bursts of self-protecting hysterics, as when the young quarter- 
master suggests that the murdered Jew may have been thrown into 
a lime-kiln, he begins to pile up irrefragable proof presumptive that 
he cannot long hold out against the assaults of his guilty conscious- 
ness on his nervous system. And the effect of this picture is sup- 
ported by a background, as it were, of weary lassitude, as of an 
insidiously tenacious and growing illness sapping the very vitals of 
endurance and never quite thrown off except in moments of frantic 
exuberance even more frightful to behold. If we have this key in 
hand every nervous gesture, every worn expression of the weary face, 
every tired leaning of the greying head, deepens the sad impression 
made by the daily life of the burgomaster as he lives it before us, 
while every boisterous intonation becomes intelligible, and scenes of 
simple conviviality, into which an element of wildness appears at first 
to have been incongruously and uncomfortably introduced, tell from 
the very beginning instalments of the grim story which it is the 
business of the play to unfold. The psychological part would have 
little hold on the fancy if it were not for a foreshadowing of doom 
which only genius could cast, and the doom would be mere coarse 
sensationalism but for its many correspondences with the previous 
morbid exercises of the condemned man’s mind. It is signally 
remarkable how, at the end of the second act, when Mathias in the 
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midst of the betrothal festivity hears the bells and sees the vision, 
the audience are in a moment whirled from the contemplation of 
character to the excitement of melodrama. And throughout the play, 
while the power required for the greatest episodes is purely tragical, 
and while other scenes are subtle studies of morbid idiosyncrasy, a 
general view of melodrama governs the spirit and action of the whole. 
It is no doubt unusual for melodrama to permit of such great acting, 
and still more uncommon is it for great acting to be expended on 
melodramatic material. But the critic who declines to recognise in 
such a case that melodrama has been raised into tragedy or refined 
into moral analysis by histrionic originality and inspiration, is guilty 
of capriciously minimising merit and arbitrarily chastising enjoy- 
ment. Every genre of art, every order of “ gift’”’ is entitled to its 
own triumphs ; and all triumphs are its own which any genre of art, 
or any order of “ gift”’ wins by appealing worthily and successfully 
to the human nature which it is the business of stage art to 
represent. 

The object of this article has been not so much a vindication of 
Henry Irving, as of the principle which has been associated with his 
career, namely, the intellectual fruitfulness of great acting in which 
imagination and reflection are predominant. If there should arise 
among us—of which event there is at present no sign or suggestion 
—a tragedian of the fine old rounded school of natural and acquired 
perfection, we shall all certainly admire him. He may be, perhaps, 
as Mr. Arnold exacts, superior to the perils of caprice and to the 
perils of mannerism. In respect of caprice, no one can be freer from 
peril than Henry Irving. Mannerism happens to have been more or 
less present in the acting of all our most suggestive actors, and in 
this Irving is certainly not an exception. Granted that an actor of 
perfect figure, voice, grace, gesture, and declamation would be a 
noble novelty. His magnificent traits, his personal majesty, his 
elocution, whether dulcet or thundering, would command general 
applause. The fashion might then change. For a period, well-pro- 
portioned power and beauty, and «esthetic charm and personal pomp 
worthy of Greece in the days of masks and cothurni, might rule our 
stage. The plays of Shakspeare might sustain a transformation 
under such auspices and seem as blandly or boldly classical and as 
little stimulative to curious meditation and inquisition as some even 
now suppose them to be. Even then, however, the traditions of 
Garrick, Kean, Macready, Faucit, Irving, and Terry would have 
their force, though those of the Kembles and Young and Siddons 
might seem to have re-vindicated a glorious supremacy. And the 
good work of intellectual discovery and illustration in the regions of 
literature, nature, and humanity, would either still go on, or be 
speedily resumed. 

Epwarp R. Russet. 
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INDIAN PRINCES AT HOME. 


THERE appeared in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century an 
article on “The Spoliation of India,” by Mr. J. Seymour Keay, 
which for ignorance, presumption, and misrepresentation of fact, is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed in the literature of political abuse. Mr. Keay is 
understood to be a gentleman with a grievance against the Govern- 
ment of India ; and the public will, consequently, do well liberally 
to discount accusations which are accentuated by ill-temper. He 
informs us that he has passed his Indian life in the service of 
the Hyderabad State, never, in spite of Sir Salar Jang’s enlightened 
endeavours, distinguished for good government; and he, presumably, 
has no experience of the English administration which he reviles ; 
while the extracts from ancient official records with which he 
endeavours to support his charges are either misunderstood, or 
would convey a different meaning when read with their context ; 
for Indian reports are frankly outspoken when dealing with grievances 
or wrongs which are only exposed in order to secure redress or 
remedy. 

I shall not concern myself in this paper to answer the wild and foolish 
charges which Mr. Keay, with a light heart, has brought against his 
countrymen and the Government of India, further than by catego- 
rically denying the correctness of every count of his indictment, and 
by referring those who desire a justification of this denial to the 
work of Sir John and General Richard Strachey, on the Finances of 
India, wherein all the facts and results of Indian administration, in 
every branch, are set forth with so much lucidity and detail as to 
make any further exposition of the aims and achievements of the 
Government a work of supererogation. 

Yet, although I have no intention of following Mr. Keay far into 
the mire, his article is useful as suggesting some observations on 
the native chiefs of India—their system of government as compared 
with our own, the points in which they might be supposed to have 
a natural advantage over us, and the degree to which our example 
or teaching has modified their procedure. Even if our system of 
government be defective, and it has undoubtedly many weaknesses 
and defects, how does it compare with those which preceded it, or 
which stand side by side with it to-day in India? Are the native 
chiefs, left to themselves, the beneficent rulers of a happy and con- 
tented people, or dees the British Government, in a wilderness of 
oppression, neglect, and misrule, represent, as it should represent, 
order, civilization, and justice to princes and people ? 

The natural capacity and disposition of princes differ as much in 
India as elsewhere, while two special considerations, the influence of 
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the British Government and the closer or remoter connection of 
chiefs and subjects, materially affect the character of their rule. 
The influence of the British Government is good or evil as the chief 
chooses to make it. If his disposition be generous and loyal, he 
looks to the paramount power for guidance and support; he frames 
laws and regulations for his people in accordance with our principles 
of jurisprudence; abolishes vexatious taxes and transit duties, and, 
at last, little difference is to be seen between the condition of his 
state and adjacent British territory ; but should the chief be tyran- 
nical or grasping the unquestioned power of the Government works 
for evil. He knows, and his people also know, that it is only in 
extreme cases of oppression and misrule that the Government will 
interfere; and he understands that rebuke and remonstrance, for 
which he cares little or nothing, will certainly precede punishment. 
So his people are delivered into his hands as sheep to a wolf. If 
one of his subjects complain to the nearest political officer, he is 
punished, and possibly ruined; while organized resistance seems 
hopeless, when beside and behind the tyrant is the mysterious, 
limitless power of the Government, which has by treaty secured to 
him his possessions, and which would swiftly suppress any revolt 
against his authority. I could name several states whose rulers 
would have a very short tenure of power if the Government would 
look the other way. A great prince was boasting to me the other 
day that he obtained double the revenue that the British dared to 
raise. I replied, “That is perfectly true; but if we were to with- 
draw our troops you would have neither state nor revenue to-morrow. 
Your people pay, not’ because they love you, but because they 
fear us.” 

The second consideration, specially modifying the character of 
Native rule, is the antiquity or newness of the dynasty, and whether 
the chief rules over subjects of his own creed and race. There is no 
doubt that the Hindus, who are extremely conservative, feel a strong 
attachment to ¢he ancient ruling families. 

They submit to far more oppression from them, without complaint, 
than they would tolerate from aliens; and only too often they have 
the opportunity of proving their devotion, for the prince, uniting the 
sanctions attaching to hereditary and divine right with the force 
conferred by his connection with the British Government, is more 
tyrannical than elsewhere. I possess a genealogical roll of the little 
Chamba State, a valley hidden in the Himalayan Mountains, which 
counts four hundred and seventy kings and a dynasty stretching 
back, unbroken, for eight thousand years; yet I can remember the 
time when the Chamba peasants were little better than slaves, and 
widows were publicly sold in the market-place as an ordinary source 
of revenue to the State. 
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There is nothing in hereditary power uncontrolled by constitutional 
checks, untempered by culture, and uninspired by virtuous example, 
to elevate its possessor. But even such instinctive generosity or 
affection as might be supposed to exist between a chief and his 
hereditary subjects is in these old dynasties generally lost. The 
right of adoption has been conceded, perhaps too widely and lavishly 
conceded, to all the more important princes, and without its exercise 
the line would soon be extinct, and the State lapse to the Crown. 
For generations of debauchery and excess have probably rendered 
the ruler incapable of leaving an heir to his possessions; and some 
boy of the same clan is taken from the plough or the sheepfold, and, 
without education, training, or guidance, is placed on the throne, the 
uncontrolled master of a million people and uncounted treasure. If 
the proverbial fate of the beggar on horseback befalls him no one 
can be surprised. If he oppress his subjects he has no more reason 
to love them than the newest of mushroom rulers. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the princes of India are 
mostly of ancient descent, compared with whom the British Govern- 
ment is a thing of yesterday. It is true that in Southern India, in 
Rajputana and in the Himalayas, there are many venerable dynasties, 
mostly of Rajput origin, which, with the aid of adoption, have existed 
and ruled from immemorial and pre-historic times. But although 
some of these, like Oodeypur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur, are wealthy and 
extensive, they are of only secondary political importance. The 
great States in India, to-day, rose to power on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire, and are little older, often not so old, as the British 
Government. Indeed, we, together with them, Sikhs, Mahrattas, 
and Muhammudans, scrambled for the fragments of the disintegrated 
empire, and it was the good fortune of India that we obtained the 
largest share. Whether our proceedings were justifiable when 
measured by a strict rule of ethics, I will not discuss. Practical 
statesmen accept the logic of facts; and patriotic Englishmen, 
proud of the courage and enterprise of their ancestors, do not care to 
search the musty chambers of history to prove that the glorious 
achievements of their country were unscrupulous, shameless, and 
unjust. Whatever their character, it is certain that they will com- 
pare favourably with the actions of those who were once our com- 
petitors and rivals, and who are now feudatories of the English 
Crown. 

The Hyderabad State, the largest and wealthiest in India, is about 
two hundred years old, a Muhammadan prince here ruling a people 
mainly Hindu. The father of the Maharaja of Kashmir was an 
untitled attendant of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore, who con- 
ferred on him the chiefship of Jummu, in the low hills overlooking 
the plain country between the Chendb and Ravi Rivers. Less than 
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forty years ago, by British grant, he extended his rule over the wide 
country of Kashmir, with its dependent provinces. This prince is a 
Dogra Rajput; the people are mostly Muhammadans. The Sikh 
States of the Cis-Satlej, Pattiala, Jhind, Nabha, Faridkot and 
Kalsia are little more than a hundred years old. Taken under 
British protection early in the present century, they owe their 
very existence to our constant defence of their rights against Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh, who was always anxious to absorb them. The 
great Mahratta States of Central India, Gwalior and Indore, ruled 
by Maharajas Sindhia and Holkar, are little older. They are repre- 
sentatives of the predatory hordes which, until crushed by British 
arms, turned the fertile plains of Central India into a wilderness. 
These Mahratta dynasties have nothing in common with the people 
they govern. Their race is different; and their language is not 
even “understood. The Muhammadan family of Bhopal is of recent 
origin, and rules over an alien population, there being hardly any 
Muhammadans beyond the walls of the capital. These examples 
suffice to show that British rule is no more foreign than that of 
the most important Native States. Itis as respectable from antiquity, 
while its absolute religious tolerance, unknown elsewhere, renders it 
more acceptable to subjects of a different creed. It may not be 
uninteresting to briefly sketch the character of a representative 
Hindu prince of ancient lineage, and more than ordinary natural 
ability ; while propriety suggests the selection of a chief no longer 
living. 

Maharaja Raghuraj Singh, G.C.S.I., was the chief of Rewah, one 
of the seventy States which form my political charge, and it is now 
being administered by an English Superintendent until the infant 
heir shall have reached his majority. The ruling family had pos- 
sessed Rewah for many generations, and were much respected by 
the people and by neighbouring chiefs, taking daughters in marriage 
from the very highest and proudest houses in Hindostan. The 
Maharaja was an extraordinary mixture of learning, acuteness, and 
incapacity. An excellent Sanscrit scholar ; fond of English, which 
he spoke fairly well; a wit; a brave and keen sportsman, and of a 
genial disposition, he was still the most unscrupulous schemer and 
the worst ruler that could well be imagined. His territory was 
upwards of ten thousand square miles in extent, with a population of 
a million; but, in the thirty years during which he misgoverned it, 
he contrived to reduce its revenue by two-thirds, and to drive a 
large proportion of the people from the State. 

At last, weary of the pretence of government, he begged that 
an English officer might relieve him of the cares of office, that he 
might enjoy, unmolested by the importunity of creditors or 
petitioners, the pleasures of the chase. His request was granted, 
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and he always remained on the most cordial terms with the English 
officer who administered his affairs. Not that his conduct gave no 
cause for complaint; but that his open confession of his own 
rogueries, and confusion of all moral standards, were so droll, that 
it was impossible to be seriously angry with him. I have received 
various petitions from Rewah tenants asking to be placed in posses- 
sion of land formally granted to them by their prince, and, on 
inquiry, I have found that the chief, in want of money, had given 
the land to one person for ready cash, and had forthwith sold it to 
a second grantee, knowing at the time that both transactions were 
irregular, and would be cancelled by the Superintendent. But for 
this he cared nothing, having pocketed the proceeds of the double 
sale. As awit the Maharaja was unrivalled, and his tongue was 
feared by most of his brother princes, about whom he had many 
stories to tell. Indeed, he was thoroughly well posted in the gossip 
of every court, and the scandal of every zenana in India. Nor, in 
throwing stones, did he ever forget the extremely fragile house of 
glass in which he lived, and many of his stories were directed 
against himself. ‘Something good and something cunning,” was 
his description of a famous prince now living, and the character 
might have been applied with much truth to himself. 

Grossly superstitious, and a mine of wealth to the Brahmans, he 
yet was tolerant of other beliefs, and always expressed admiration 
of the comprehensiveness of the Ten Commandments of the Bible. 
“J never tell lies,” he would say, ‘that against my ten orders; but 
I speak lies in this kind,” and he would then relate how he hua been 
suspected of offering bribes to a Government official, and was taken 
to task by the Agent Governor-General. ‘When he ask me,” 
said His Highness, “if it true that I offer bribe to English officer, I 
say no; not true; that is lie. I never offer bribe to English 
officer.” The Maharaja would then wink at his auditor, and whisper, 
“T not tell lie; that againat my ten orders; the man I bribed half- 
caste—not English officer.” 

The Rewah State is perhaps the most priest-riddenin India. The 
Brahmans, to whom an enormous area of land has been alienated, 
were so powerful, that, until the day when the English Superinten- 
dent was invited to administer the country, they enjoyed complete 
immunity. No one would raise his hand or voice against a priest ; 
and even for murder the Maharaja dared not capitally punish him. 
But, with the new order of things, this immunity ceased, and one of 
the first notifications the Political Agent, Colonel J. Bannerman, 
had to issue was to the effect that, in future, Brahmans convicted of 
murder would be hanged like base-born criminals. The Maharaja 
agreed to the notification, and descanted, with much force, on the 
equality of all before the law, the necessity for repressing violent 
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crime, and the advantage of restraining the lawlessness of the 
Brahmans. He believed that the odium of hanging the holy men 
would rest with the Political Agent, and had forgotten the existence 
of aclause in the Regency Agreement which, leaving to the English 
officers full powers, yet provided for the concurrence of His Highness 
in capital sentences. 

Shortly afterwards a Brahman committed a particularly cold- 
blooded murder. He had fired several shots at his victim with his 
matchlock before the whole village, and, being caught red-handed, 
was promptly tried and sentenced to death, while the concurrence 
of the Maharaja in the sentence was formally invited. The situation 
was too much for His Highness’s nerves. Never had a Brahman 
been put to death in Rewah! and was it possible for him, the 
favourite of the gods, and the devout worshipper at the shrines of 
Pragraj and Kashiji, to bring upon the State the crime of blood- 
guiltiness, by consenting to the death, at the hands of the hangman, 
of one of the holy race. The sympathies of the people and the 
nobles, or at any rate their fears and superstition, were on the side 
of the criminal; and all the influence of the priests, in warnings 
and threats, was in favour of pardon. But, much as the Maharaja 
feared the Brahmans, he feared the Political Agent still more. Had 
he not consented to the notification and extolled its virtues? He 
could not refuse his concurrence in the sentence should the political 
officer remain firm, but he might induce him to relent. His High- 
ness visited his friend both privately and surrounded by his whole 
court. He pointed out the dreadful things which must happen to 
Rewah should the offended deities witness the slaughter of a 
Brahman. He wept, and placed his turban on the ground before 
the Agent. But the latter was unmoved. There was no hope for 
the right administration of justice in Rewah if this criminal, who 
had counted on impunity, were allowed to escape; and His High- 
ness was ‘informed that hanged the murderer must and should be. 
The Maharaja then called his chiefs and officials together, explaining 
that his entreaties for mercy had been unavailing, and that but one 
thing remained, namely, to fly from the contaminated soil of Rewah 
and bathe in the holy waters of the Ganges, which might wash 
away the stain of his enforced sin. 

A special train was forthwith ordered, and the Maharaja, still 
overwhelmed with grief, left for Allahabad with his court. On the 
evening of the same day the Political Agent received from His 
Highness a telegram to the following effect :—‘ Without hanging, 
no good government.” The old prince had been acting throughout, 
laughing at the priests, the Agent, and the gods alike; but he felt 
that, at the supreme moment, it was only fitting that he should send 
to his friend, the Political Agent, some expression of sympathy, and 
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thus justify the platitudes he had so long been uttering regarding 


the necessity of impartially repressing crime. 

I have not sketched, in Maharaja Raghuraj Singh, one of the 
worst of Indian princes. Indeed, as a man, there was much in him 
lovable and genial. It certainly was a misfortune that a million of 
men were cursed with so incompetent and unscrupulous a ruler. 
But there are many worse, and as unfitted to rule. 

It is not so strange a thing that the great majority of ruling chiefs 
should be bad, as that any should be good when the conditions under 
which they exist and their early life and training be considered. 
Surrounded from infancy by parasites and flatterers ; allowed, before 
he has entered upon manhood, to indulge in every demoralizing dissi- 
pation and debauchery, the chief comes to his throne with a body 
enfeebled, morals depraved, and intellect uncultivated and barren. 
He has never been taught, for those around him had not yet realized 
the idea, that the prince is created for the good of his people, and 
not the people for the advantage of the prince. It required the 
French Revolution to teach this lesson to European royalty ; and the 
chiefs of India have not yet understood it. They, with few excep- 
tions, regard their subjects as sheep to be sheared, machinery by 
which a certain amount of revenue may be created. The idea of 
cherishing their people as their own flesh and blood; of caring for 
their education, their treatment in sickness, their material prosperity, 
further than it may increase their own, is foreign tothem. The 
peasants in most native States are little removed from serfs, nor is 
actual slavery unknown. On the contrary, throughout Central 
India, and, I believe, Rajputana, it is common, and almost every 
Rajput household has its domestic slaves adscripti glebe, who remain, 
generation after generation, with the family, or form part of a 
daughter’s marriage dowry, like horses ordiamonds. Foreign slaves 
are imported, if the vigilance of British authorities at the seaports 
can be evaded; and the Bombay Law Courts were lately the scene of 
a trial in which agents of the Nawab, Consort of Bhopal, were con- 
demned for importing slave girls from Arabia. Domestic slavery is 
a recognised institution in native India. The slaves are ordinarily 
well treated as members of the family, and are content with their 
lot. Indeed, they have never known any other. I do not lay any 
particular stress upon this practice, with which we cannot lightly 
interfere, further than to show the differences which exist between 
Native and British administration. 

Take another example, that of torture. In order to show the 
vileness of the Government, Mr. Keay disinters a musty passage from 
the evidence of an unknown individual in a Madras Commission 
Report of 1853, to prove that the Madras police habitually practise 
torture, and he declares that since that date he can himself testify 
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that no improvement whatever has taken place. We know, from 
Mr. Keay’s own statement, that he has had no opportunity of know- 
ing anything about the matter, and that his testimony is worthless ; 
but, as bearing on the India of the Rajas, I would observe that every 
one connected with judicial work in India would at once admit that the 
Government police would, if they dared, habitually torture suspected 
persons, to obtain confessions, or witnesses to procure evidence, true 
or false; and that they do practise torture whenever they are sure 
of impunity. But this admission in no way assists the indictment 
of persons like Mr. Keay. It only proves that torture is a recognised 
part of native judicial and police procedure ; as it was in England 
three hundred years ago, and as, from the proceedings at the 
Nyiregynaza trial, it appears to be in Hungary to-day. As it is not 
possible for us to procure highly-cultivated English gentlemen as 
police constables in India, and as we are compelled to work with 
ignorant natives, often far removed from effective supervision, it 
naturally follows that they will sometimes have recourse to familiar 
and forbidden methods of persuasion. The difference between Native 
India and British India is, that, in the former, torture is employed 
with impunity, sanctioned by the prince, and its use only tempered 
by fear of the Government; while, in British India, the practice is 
forbidden under the severest penalties, and a police officer convicted 
of such an offence would be sentenced to transportation or a lengthy 
term of imprisonment. So well is this understood that, among a 
brave, strong race like the Punjabees, torture by police officers is 
exceedingly rare. The people would not tolerate such conduct, and 
would at once complain to the nearest British magistrate. But, in a 
Native State, no such complaint would receive any attention ; and the 
chief is often the person directly implicated. Only a few months 
ago, I was compelled to refuse to return the visit of a ruling chief, 
who was openly accused of squeezing the juice of chillies into the 
eyes of recusant witnesses. He was an old gentleman of the most 
soft and courteous manners; and the idea that chillies could be 
objected to as a means of judicial investigation did not appear to 
have occurred to him. 

The judicial administration of most Native States is as bad as it 
ean possibly be. A few which have adopted the British system are 
fairly well ordered ; but, in the majority, justice, as understood by 
us,is unknown. A bribe will procure the acquittal of a criminal, his 
escape before trial, or his release after conviction. Jails being small 
and unwholesome, every offence is ordinarily compoundable for 
money ; and it is well that it should be so, for the atmosphere of 
some of these fetid dens, which I have often visited, is such that 
prolonged confinement would be equivalent to a sentence of death. 
The judges are corrupt and uneducated ; often without any judicial 
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training whatever. The other day I was marching through the 
district of Bagh, an outlying possession of Maharaja Sindhia, who 
had granted it, on feudal service, to one of his courtiers, living at 
Gwalior several hundred miles away, and who rarely visited his 
estate, which was leased toa money-lender on the understanding that 
he was to get what he could out of it. The lessee did not care to live 
at Bagh, and sent there a servant as his representative ; and to this 
untrained and poorly-paid employé, possessing no authority save that 
given by the money-lender, fell all the judicial work of the town 
and district of Bagh, with the exception of heinous charges, which 
were sent for trial to the Maharaja’s Governor some distance off. I 
have no reason to believe that the man was more incompetent or 
corrupt than his fellows elsewhere. In the smaller States, civil 
courts hardly exist. The chief is too lazy to hear suits, and no one 
else is empowered to doso. The consequence is that the people have 
to settle their quarrels among themselves. I am disposed to think 
that this absence of civil courts is the one advantage which Native 
States possess over British India. There there can be little doubt 
that our unpopularity is chiefly due to the courts administering an 
unintelligible and intricate law and procedure. I do not deny the 
abstract beauty or comprehensiveness of the Civil and Criminal 
Codes; I only think them far too good, for the country. They are 
certainly abhorred by the people, who do not understand them, and 
who are punished for not understanding them. Were both to be 
abolished forthwith, and replaced by a few pages of simple directions 
to suitors and witnesses, which should be taught as part of the cur- 
riculum of every village school, the English administration would be 
far more liked than it is to-day. 

The unpopularity of the courts is the more deplorable as there is 
no capacity.in which English officers are more popular than as judge. 
Whatever the Baboos of Calcutta may assert of the natural equality 
of English and Native judges, it is certain that the mass of the 
people acknowledge no such equality. My experience, as a judge 
and magistrate, is probably the same as that of most of my profes- 
sion in India, that if a petitioner had a good case which should 
honestly win on its merits, he would beg, and even grovel, to obtain 
that it might be sent for trial before an English, in preference to a 
Native judge. But the intricacy of the codes, which, although 
translated into the vernacular, only exist, for all practical know- 
ledge of the people, in English, make our courts more mysterious to 
an Indian peasant than the Maze at Hampton Court to an unin- 
structed visitor. 

If we ever lose India, it will be the fault of the lawyers. 

But while the codes and the law-courts are our chief weakness and 
cause of unpopularity, it is incorrect for superficial critics to point to 
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them as proofs of the moral depravity of the Government. On the 
contrary, they are the works of singular genius, and if their benevo- 
lent and noble aims have been frustrated, this is simply, as has been 
above noted, that they are too complicated and enlightened for the 
present state of the country. The system of justice, or rather in- 
justice, in Native States is founded on bribery. Truthfulness, in oral 
or written evidence, is disregarded, and the exposure of the clearest 
forgery or perjury committed by a State, in its official capacity, is 
regarded with unconcern. Boundary disputes between Native States 
are ordinarily settled by British political officers, unless an arrange- 
ment by private arbitration can be made. In numerous appeals 
from such decisions which come before me, the consideration which 
governs every case is that both States have, as a matter of course, 
supported a wilfully exaggerated claim, by perjured witnesses and 
forged documents. The very agent of the prince will clumsily forge 
a document while the case is in progress; and, if detected, it is most 
difficult to procure his punishment. One of the first chiefs in India 
punishes or ruins the head man or cultivators of a village who may 
give truthful evidence contrary to any boundary claim the State has 
chosen unjustly to advance. The whole system is one of deceit and 
fraud, a parody on justice, and to compare the administration of 
justice in British India and in Native States is impossible. The 
one is as pure as the strength and determination of the Government 
can keep it. The other is wilfully fraudulent and corrupt. If we 
look at the revenue and financial methods of Native States, as com- 
pared with those of British India, the difference is no less startling. 
I will not here repeat the facts and figures which fill Sir John and 
General Strachey’s volume, to which I have before alluded. I 
assume that it isadmitted by all competent critics, who have taken the 
trouble to master the facts, that India is now exceedingly lightly 
taxed, and is becoming less burthened every day. If the opium 
revenue do not suddenly fail, and if the interest on railways and 
works of permanent improvement increase, as may be reasonably 
expected, India will soon become, not only absolutely, but compara- 
tively and with full consideration for the extreme poverty of the 
people, due to the density of population, the most lightly-taxed 
country in the world. The land revenue is not taxation at all. It 
is generally light, and represents the rent of land as much as that 
paid by a farmer to his landlord in England. With the exception 
of the salt tax, which I have never found the subject of complaints, 
the Indian peasant has no taxes to pay if he abstain from excisable 
liquor. On his food, his tobacco, his home-made cloth, and on the 
implements of his trade he pays nothing. He is exempt from in- 
come tax or license tax; and if he be sufficiently provident and 
industrious to meet regularly the charge on his land, he has 
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nothing to fear in the way of Government dues or interference. 
That he is not provident is unfortunately a fact; but it does 
not affect the argument of this article. Lastly, the British 
Government considers its Indian revenue as a sacred trust, to 
be applied for the advantage of the people. Its surplus over ex- 
penditure is used either in the reduction of taxation or in the 
construction of works of permanent utility, canals and railways 

while a very large share of the normal expenditure, both provincial 
and Imperial, is spent upon public works, and the appliances and 
necessaries of civilization; metalled roads, hospitals, schools and 
colleges, jails, court-houses and police-stations. What is drawn from 
the people is, as far as possible, restored to the people. 

But in Native States, what is our experience? The prince 
acknowledges no obligation to spend the revenue on his subjects. 
Every rupee collected he considers his own personal property, which 
may be equitably lavished on his pleasures, his vices, or his ostenta- 
tion. After these have been satisfied, when his useless army has 
been paid, if indeed it be paid, the surplus is hoarded in his treasury 
to be squandered by his successor in extravagances, which too often 
prove his ruin. If any portion be spent on public works, it is only 
from the pressure of English officers, or from a fear of displeasing the 
Supreme Government. But these efforts at public-spirited display 
are confined to the neighbourhood of the capital, and the rural, 
unvisited districts are neglected; I do not remember a single mile 
of metalled road voluntarily constructed within Central India during 
the past two years by any Native prince, except Maharaja Sindhia, 
and the Begam of Bhopal. What has been done is due to Imperial 
money ; and, to a small extent, by funds obtained from the States 
after infinite difficulty, and virtually against their will. The few 
dispensaries are those started by the Government ; while education 
hardly exists outside the village school, where some poor priest 
teaches the bare elements of learning for a handful of wheat or 
rice. 

And while Native States do so much less than the Government for 
the people, they take from them infinitely more. The actual demand 
per head of the population is double, often treble and quadruple, 
what it is in British territory, and, moreover, it is realized by direct 
taxation and exorbitant rent ; while a large part of the Government 
revenue is from opium, and interest on railways and canals, not being 
taxation in any sense. The population of the Indore State is about 
a million, and the estimated receipts last year were £700,000. 

If the British Government should raise revenue in this proportion, 
it would have an income of £150,000,000, exclusive of its opium and 
miscellaneous returns. The revenue administration of the Kashmir 
State has, for years, been a scandal, and has called forth the public 
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rebukes of successive Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. Nothing 
there escapes taxation, and bare life is all that the State leaves to 
the cultivators, whose position is harder and as hopeless as a slave. 
Superficial observers are misled by the fact that the peasants in 
Native States are generally less indebted to money-lenders than those 
in British territory, and this struck me forcibly when marching 
last winter in Bundelkand, where Native and British villages are 
much intermingled. Our own villages were burthened with debt ; 
while, in the Native village, the money-lender had no clients at all. 
The explanation of this curious phenomenon is to be found in the 
policy of the Government regarding land. In Native States, the 
prince is the owner of the soil, and the cultivator is ng more than a 
tenant at will, liable to eviction at the pleasure of the chief. In 
British India, the Government has created proprietary right in land ; 
it has waived its claim to more than a moderate share of the net 
profit, and has given to the cultivator full rights of ownership, of 
lease, mortgage, and sale. For the first time in history the Indian 
peasant has become possessed of something with a value in the 
market ; and, improvident and ignorant, he has fallen into the hands 
of the money-lender. The peasant in Native States is free of debt 
simply because he possesses nothing on which any reasonable human 
being would advance him money. Like the emancipation of the serfs 
in Russia, so the surrender of the proprietary right in land to the 
Indian people has caused some inconveniences. So vast a social 
revolution could not take place without them. But the concession, 
nevertheless, remains the best, as it will be the most enduring, 
monument of British rule, and has transformed serfs into a nation of 
freemen. Neglecting their own subjects, Native princes naturally dis- 
courage the enlightened efforts of the Government for the develop- 
ment of the country. The more important strongly object to the 
construction of roads and railways, opening up their territories, which, 
for obvious reasons, they desire to be unvisited by English officers. 
They ignore the general advantage which railways bring to trade 
and agriculture, preferring to maintain the transit duties which they 
now levy on the highways. For, when Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, 
referred to India as a free-trade country, he was probably unaware 
that most Indian chiefs, from the powerful Maharaja to the petty 
baron, levy arbitrary tolls on trade, and the most powerful are the 
most extortionate. Some months ago, I prepared a table showing 
the transit dues on merchandise in Central India, from which it 
appears that a cart, laden with English cloth, passing from the rail- 
way station at Neemuch to the town of Jhalrapatan, a distance of only 
ninety miles, is taxed no less than ten times on the road ; once by 
Maharaja Sindhia and nine times by Maharaja Holkar; paying 
£2 2s. 4d.; and this exclusive of the tolls levied on its arrival at its 
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destination. If the Government construct a short feeder road from 
the railway to the nearest highway, the chief through whose territory 
it may pass places, at once, acustoms post uponit. Our commerce and 
tailways are harassed and choked by these obnoxious duties, which 
should be abolished throughout India, with or without compensation, 
as an act of public benefit entirely within the right of the paramount 
power. 

The subject of Native armies is too lengthy for present dis- 
cussion. Suffice it to say that most exaggerated estimates of their 
numbers and fighting value are prevalent both in England and India. 
It may suit the purposes of German or Russian writers to pretend 
that the forces at the disposal of Indian princes are large and for- 
midable, but such is not the case. There are only three forces in 
India worth consideration ; that of Hyderabad, which is far larger 
than the requirements of the State demand, and which might be well 
reduced ; that of Maharaja Sindhia, weil drilled, but badly equipped 
and armed ; and that of the Punjab Sikh States, not a large force 
collectively, but of splendid physique and courage, and which has 
often done good service for the Government. The so-called armies 
of other States only exist on paper. They are an undrilled, 
wretchedly armed rabble; and two or three of our regiments, with 
a battery of horse artillery, would disperse fifty thousand of them. 

In the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to explain the 
normal administration of Native States. I do not deny that there 
are princes to be found, although they form but a small minority, 
who govern well, and whose administration is little inferior to our 
own. But whatever virtue their system may possess is chiefly due 
to the direct teaching or example of the British Government. Some, 
through a long minority, have been carefully trained under English 
supervision, and, on reaching the throne, have carried into practice 
the lessons they have been taught. But, too often, the good seed 
sown by the English tutor is choked by the tares which spring freely 
in every Native court. Our system of training is often defective. 
Far too much importance is attached by the military officer, who is 
often the only available tutor, to polo and shooting, for the cultiva- 
tion of which the child requires no prompting; far too little to 
science, literature, and the art of government which the tutor is 
probably incompetent to teach. A young prince, who lately attained 
his majority, and who is justly popular in society, is an excellent 
sportsman, and has mastered the intricacies of English slang. But 
his tastes do not rise above dogs and horses; he is out of sympathy 
with his own countrymen, and when I congratulated him the other 
day on the acquisition of ruling powers, he assured me that he con- 
sidered it “an awful bore.” For one success in our training of 
minor princes I could name a dozen failures; and failure here is a 
catastrophe which may affect the happiness of millions. 
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The best governed States that I know are the Sikh principalities 
of the Punjab : Pattiala, Jhind, Nabha, and Faridkot. They origin- 
ally owed their very existence to our friendship and support, and 
consequently regard us with affection instead of jealousy. They have 
adopted, in simple form, our systems of law, police, and revenue ; 
they build schools and dispensaries; and their jails are as well 
managed as our own. The chiefs are as intelligent as they are 
chivalrous and noble in bearing. Animated by sincere loyalty and 
good-will, their constant desire is to obtain the approbation of the 
Government. Although they probably raise double the revenue that 
we would take from the same population, their subjects are ordinarily 
content, and their States are as well ordered as British territory. 

I could point to Central Indian States like Oorcha and Dhar, 
whose distinguished rulers are as anxious as those of the Punjab to 
follow the example and learn the methods of the British administra- 
tion. But, among Native princes, from Kashmir to Mysore, there 
are but rare cases of good government in a wilderness of oppression 
and misrule. 

The administration of British India is probably as perfect a system 
of government as the world has ever seen. It is a beneficent 
despotism, directed by an intelligent and constitutional power, and 
surrounded by every check which can prevent abuse. Its rulers go 
out of the free air of England for a few years’ service in Hindostan ; 
but do not and cannot forget the traditions of freedom among which 
they have been reared. That the Government be despotic in no way 
condemns it; since this is a condition of its existence. But, in any 
case, it would be uscless to deny the character of our rule, and 
dangerous to conceal what should be openly acknowledged. The 
sword is, and ever will be, the source and secret of our power 
throughout the East, whether Egypt, Afghanistan, or India; and 
though, in peaceful times, we may amuse ourselves by wreathing it 
with roses, neither we nor those we rule should forget that it is ever 
ready to our hand. Nor would it be wise to descend from the high 
place which the genius of Englishmen has rightfully won, and 
endeavour to persuade the people of India what, indeed, only the 
most credulous among them would believe—that they are intellectu- 
ally or morally our equals, and that to them have been confided by 
fortune those secrets of government which, in the modern world, are 
the inheritance of the Anglo-Saxon race alone. It is a sorry 
pastime for the ass to parade in the borrowed skin of the lion ; but 
it is still more pitiful to see the lion masquerading in the hide of the 
ass. 

The Hindus, like all those Orientals with whom we are most in 
contact, Persians, Afghans, Egyptians, have no genius for govern- 
ment; they have failed to realize its first principles, and their 
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practice is founded upon all that is mendacious and short-sighted, 
and unstatesmanlike and unjust. It is well for Mr. Max Miller, 
whom we all hear with the respect due to his learning, to evolve 
out of Vedic traditions, and the heroic myths of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, a typical Hindu, unlike anything to be found to- 
day in Hindostan, and exhibit him for the admiration of the 
Western world. But we are dealing with real men, and not abstrac- 
tions created by a philosopher in his study. I do not believe that 
there is any impartial man, cultured, sympathetic, and a lover of 
freedom, who, if possessed of a wide and deep practical knowledge of 
the Hindu people, would not pronounce them altogether and 
absolutely unfit for constitutional government. The full draught 
of liberty is not suited to all constitutions. Some nations are best 
governed by a parliament; others by a beneficent despotism ; and 
some, as Amir Abdur Rahman Khan is fond of expressing it, by the 
stick. When we retired from Afghanistan, our movements were not 
delayed by any benevolent desire to leave representative institutions 
behind us. All that we did was to set up a ruler who has established 
a strong government in Kabul, by cutting the throats of every one 
who differed from him in opinion. 

There are fortunately signs that our Indian experience will be 
applied in Egypt, seeing that the intention is disclaimed of occupy- 
ing the country until the people shall have mastered the elements of 
constitutional government. This is as it should be. The genius of 
Lord Dufferin was well employed in elaborating a masterly scheme 
of administration, which no one knew better than himself could only 
succeed when directed and maintained by the energy of English 
officers. The character of England, as the chief exponent of con- 
stitutional doctrine, has thus been justified in the eyes of Europe. 
But when the British officers, with the power of enforcing their 
views, are withdrawn, chaos will at once return. Even the modest 
expectations of the Prime Minister, in his speech of the 9th August, 
will not be realized. The stick will again become the ordinary 
process for revenue collection ; the reformed law-courts will again 
be dens of bribery and injustice; and the legislature will be a con- 
gregation of traitors, sycophants, and slaves; while our failure in 
Egypt will give force and life to the Muhammadan revival in Africa, 
Syria, and India. Since then both the duty and interests of England, 
and her promises to Europe, are held to forbid a prolonged and 
indefinite occupation of Egypt, it will be well to retire as speedily 
as possible from a position where delay will but make our failure 
more conspicuous. It is the wiser plan to induce others to attempt 
impossible constitutional experiments; and France might, with 
advantage, be incited to introduce parliamentary institutions into 
Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar. 

LEPEL GRIFFIN, 

















VICTOR HUGO: 
LA LEGENDE DES SIECLES. 


(TOME CINQUIEME ET DERNIER.) 

“Chacun a sa maniére. Quant 4 moi, qui parle ici, j’admire tout, comme une brute. 
—WN’ espérez donc aucune critique.—Je ne chicane point ces grands bienfaiteurs-la. Ce 
que vous qualifiez défaut, je le qualifie accent. Je recois et je remercie.—Ayant eu 
Vhonneur d’étre appelé ‘niais’ par plusieurs écrivains et critiques distingués, je 
cherche a justifier l’épithéte.” 

Tue greatest work of the century is now at length complete. It is 
upwards of twenty-four years since the first part of it was sent home 
to France from Guernsey. Eighteen years later we received a second 
instalment of the yet unexhausted treasure. And here, at the age 
of eighty-one, the sovereign poet of the world has placed the coping- 
stone on the stateliest of spiritual buildings that ever in modern 
times has been reared for the wonder and the worship of mankind. 
Those only to whom nothing seems difficult because nothing to 
them seems greater than themselves could find it other than an 
arduous undertaking to utter some word of not unworthy welcome 
and thanksgiving when their life is suddenly enriched and brightened 
by such an addition to its most precious things as the dawn of a 
whole new world of song—and a world that may hold its own in 
heaven beside the suns created or evoked by the fiat of Shakespeare 
or of Dante. To review the Divine Comedy, to dispose of Hamlet in 
the course of a leading article, to dispatch in a few sentences the 
question of Paradise Lost and its claim to immortality, might seem 
easy to judges who should feel themselves on a level with the givers 
of these gifts; for others it could be none the less difficult to dis- 
charge this office because the gift was but newly given. One 
minor phase of the difficulty which presents itself is this: the 
temporary judge, self-elected to pass sentence on any supreme 
achievement of human power, must choose on which horn of an 
inevitable dilemma he may prefer to run the risk of impalement. 
If, recognising in this new master-work an equal share of the highest 
qualities possible to man with that possessed and manifested by any 
previous writer of now unquestioned supremacy, he takes upon 
himself to admit, simply and honestly, that he does recognise this, 
and cannot choose but recognise it, he must know that his judg- 
ment will be received with no more tolerance or respect, with no 
less irritation and derision, than would have been, in Dante’s time, 
the judgment of a critic who should have ventured to rank Dante 
above Virgil, in Shakespeare’s time of a critic who should have dared 
to set Shakespeare beside Homer. If, on the other hand, he should 
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abstain with all due discretion from any utterance or any intimation 
of a truth so ridiculous and untimely, he runs the sure and certain 
risk of leaving behind him a name to be ranked, by all who re- 
member it at all, with those which no man mentions without a smile 
of compassion or of scorn, according to the quality of error discernible 
in the critic’s misjudgment: innocent and incurable as the confidence 
of a Johnson or a Jeffrey, venomous and malignant as the rancour of 
Sainte-Beuve or Gifford. Of these two dangers I choose the former ; 
and venture to admit, in each case with equal diffidence, that I do 
upon the whole prefer Dante to any Cino or Cecco, Shakespeare to 
all the Greenes and Peeles and Lillys, Victor Hugo to all or any, of 
their respective times. The reader who has no tolerance for paradox 
or presumption has therefore fair warning to read no further. 
Auguste Vacquerie, of all poets and all men living the most 
worthy to praise the greatest poet of his century, has put on record 
long ago, with all the vivid ardour of his admirable style, an 
experience of which I now am but too forcibly reminded. He was 
once invited by Victor Hugo to choose among the manuscripts of the 
master’s unpublished work, from the drawers containing respectively 
some lyric or dramatic or narrative masterpiece, of which among 
the three kinds he would prefer to have a sample first. Unable to 
select, he touched a drawer at random, which contained the opening 
chapters of a yet unfinished story—Les Misérables. If it is no less 
hard to choose where to begin in a notice of the Légende des Siécles 
—to decide what star in all this thronged and living heaven should 
first attract the direction of our critical telescope—it is on the other 
hand no less certain that on no side can the telescope be misdirected. 
From the miraculous music of a legendary dawn, when the first 
woman felt first within her the movement of her first-born child, to 
the crowning vision of ultimate justice made visible and material in 
the likeness of the trumpet of doom, no radiance or shadow of days 
or nights intervening, no change of light or cadence of music in all 
the tragic pageant of the centuries, finds less perfect expression and 
response, less absolute refraction or reflection, than all that come and 
go before or after it. History and legend, fact and vision, are fused 
and harmonised by the mastering charm of moral unity in imagina- 
tive truth. There is no more possibility of discord or default in this 
transcendent work of human power than in the working of those 
powers of nature which transcend humanity. In the first verses of 
the overture we hear such depth and height of music, see such 
breadth and splendour of beauty, that we know at once these cannot 
but continue to the end; and from the end, when we arrive at the 
goal of the last line, we look back and perceive that it has been so. 
Were this overture but a thought less perfect, a shade less trium- 
phant, we might doubt if what was to follow it could be as perfect 
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and triumphant as itself. We might begin—and indeed, as it is, 
there are naturally those who have begun—to debate with ourselves 
or to dispute with the poet as to the details of his scheme, the selec- 
tion of his types, the propriety of his method, the accuracy of his 
title. There are those who would seem to infer from the choice of 
this title that the book is, in the most vulgar sense, of a purely 
legendary cast ; who object, for example, that a record of unselfish 
and devoted charity shown by the poor to the poor is, happily, 
no “legend.”” Writers in whom such self-exposure of naked and 
unashamed ignorance with respect to the rudiments of language is 
hardly to be feared have apparently been induced or inclined to 
expect some elaborate and orderly review of history, some versified 
chronicle of celebrated events and significant epochs, such as might 
perhaps be of subsidiary or supplementary service in the training of 
candidates for a competitive examination ; and on finding something 
very different from this have tossed head and shrugged shoulder 
in somewhat mistimed impatience, as at some deception or mis- 
nomer on the great author’s part which they, as men of culture 
and understanding, had a reasonable right to resent. The book, 
they affirm, is a mere agglomeration of unconnected episodes, irre- 
levant and incoherent, disproportionate and fortuitous, chosen at 
random by accident or caprice ; it is not one great palace of poetry, 
but a series or congeries rather of magnificently accumulated frag- 
ments. It may be urged in answer to this impeachment that the 
unity of the book is not logical but spiritual; its diversity is not 
accidental or chaotic, it is the result and expression of a spon- 
taneous and perfect harmony, as clear and as profound as that of the 
other greatest works achieved by man. To demonstrate this by rule 
and line of syllogism is no present ambition of mine. A humbler, a 
safer, and perhaps a more profitable task would be to attempt some 
flying summary, some glancing revision of the three great parts 
which compose this mightiest poem of our age; or rather, if this 
also should seem too presumptuous an aspiration, to indicate here 
and there the points to which memory and imagination are most fain 
to revert most frequently and brood upon them longest, with a deeper 
delight, a more rapturous reverence, than waits upon the rest. Not 
that I would venture to assert or to insinuate that there is in any 
poem of the cycle any note whatever of inferiority or disparity ; but 
having neitherspace nor timenor power tospeak, however inadequately, 
of each among the hundred and thirty-eight poems which compose 
the now perfect book, I am compelled to choose, not quite at random, 
an example here and there of its highest and most typical qualities. 
In the first book, for instance, of the first series, the divine poem on 
Ruth and Boaz may properly be taken as representative of that 
almost indefinable quality which hitherto has seemed more especially 
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the gift of Dante: a fusion, so to speak, of sublimity with sweetness, 
the exaltation of loveliness into splendour and simplicity into 
mystery, such as glorifies the close of his Purgatory and the opening 
of his Paradise. Again, the majestic verses which bring Mahomet 
before us at his end strike a deeper impression into the memory than 
is left by the previous poem on the raising of Lazarus; and when we 
pass into the cycle of heroic or chivalrous legend we find those poems 
the loftiest and the loveliest which have in them most of that pro- 
phetic and passionate morality which makes the greatest poet, in 
this as in some other ages, as much a seer as a singer, an evangelist 
no less than an artist. Hugo, for all his dramatic and narrative 
mastery of effect, will always probably remind men rather of such 
poets as Dante or Isaiah than of such poets as Sophocles or Shake- 
speare. We cannot of course imagine the Florentine or the Hebrew 
endowed with his infinite variety of sympathies, of interests, and of 
powers; but as little can we imagine in the Athenian such height 
and depth of passion, in the Englishman such unquenchable and 
sleepless fire of moral and prophetic faith. And hardly in any one 
of these, though Shakespeare may perhaps be excepted, can we 
recognise the same buoyant and childlike exultation in such things 
as are the delight of a high-hearted child—in free glory of adventure 
and ideal daring, in the triumph and rapture of reinless imagination, 
which gives now and then some excess of godlike empire and super- 
human kingship to their hands whom his hands have created, to the 
lips whose life is breathed into them from his own. By the Homeric 
stature of the soul he measures the capacity of the sword. And 
indeed it is hardly in our century that men who do not wish to 
provoke laughter should venture to mock at a poet who puts a horde 
to flight before a hero, or strikes down strongholds by the lightning 
of a single will. No right and no power to disbelieve in the arm of 
Hercules or the voice of Orpheus can rationally remain with those 
who have seen Garibaldi take a kingdom into the hollow of his hand, 
and not one man but a whole nation arise from the dead at the sound 
of the word of Mazzini. 

Two out of the five heroic poems which compose the fourth book 
of the first series will always remain types of what the genius of 
Hugo could achieve in two opposite lines. All the music of morning, 
all the sunshine of romance, all the sweetness and charm of chivalry, 
will come back upon all readers at the gracious and radiant name of 
Aymerillot ; all the blackness of darkness, rank with fumes of blood 
and loud with cries of torment, which covers in so many quarters 
the history, not romantic but actual, of the ages called ages of faith, 
will close in upon the memory which reverts to the direful Day of 
Kings. The sound of the final note struck in the latter poem 
remains in the mind as the echo of a crowning peal of thunder in 
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the ear of one entranced and spell-stricken by the magnetism of 
storm. The Pyrenees belong to Hugo as the western coasts of Italy, 
Neapolitan or Tuscan, belong to Shelley ; they can never again be 
done into words and translated into music as for once they have 
been by these. It can hardly be said that he who knows the 
Pyrenees has read Victor Hugo; but certainly it may be said that 
he who knows Victor Hugo has seen the Pyrenees. From the 
author’s prefatory avowal that his book contains few bright or 
smiling pictures, a reader would never have inferred that so many 
of its pages are fragrant with all the breath and radiant with all the 
bloom of April or May among the pine-woods and their mountain 
lawns, ablaze with ardent blossom and astir with triumphant song. 
Tragedy may be hard at hand, with all the human train of sorrows 
and passions and sins; but the glory of beauty, the loveliness of love, 
the exultation of noble duty and lofty labour in a stress of arduous 
joy, these are the influences that pervade the world and permeate 
the air of the poems which deal with the Christian cycle of heroic 
legend, whose crowning image is the ideal figure of the Cid. To 
this highest and purest type of mediaval romance or history the 
fancy of the great poet whose childhood was cradled in Spain turns 
and returns throughout the course of his threefold masterpiece with 
an almost national pride and passion of sublime delight. Once in 
the first part and once in the third his chosen hero is set before us 
in heroic verse, doing menial service for his father in his father’s 
house, and again, in a king’s palace, doing for humanity the sovereign 
service of tyrannicide. But in the second part it seems as though 
the poet could hardly, with his fullest effusion of lyric strength and 
sweetness, do enough to satisfy his loving imagination of the perfect 
knight, most faithful and most gentle and most terrible, whom he 
likens even to the very Pic du Midi in its majesty of solitude. 
Each fresh blast of verse has in it the ring of a golden clarion which 
proclaims in one breath the honour of the loyal soldier and the 
dishonour of the disloyal king. There can hardly be in any language 
a more precious and wonderful study of technical art in verse of the 
highest kind of simplicity than this Romancero du Cid, with its jet of 
luminous and burning song sustained without lapse or break through 
sixteen “fyttes” of plain brief ballad metre. It is hard to say 
whether the one only master of all forms and kinds of poetry that 
ever left to all time the proof of his supremacy in all has shown 
most clearly by his use of its highest or his use of its simplest forms 
the innate and absolute equality of the French language as an 
instrument for poetry with the Greek of Aischylus and of Sappho, 
the English of Milton and of Shelley. 

But among all Hugo’s romantic and tragic poems of medizval 
history or legend the two greatest are in my mind Eviradnus and 
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Ratbert. T cannot think it would be rash to assert that the loveliest 
love-song in the world, the purest and keenest rapture of lyric 
fancy, the sweetest and clearest note of dancing or dreaming music, 
is that which rings for ever in the ear which has once caught the 
matchless echo of such lines as these that must once more be quoted, 
as though all the world of readers had not long since known them 
by heart :— 
‘** Viens, sois tendre, je suis ivre. 

O les verts taillis mouillés ! 

Ton souffle te fera suivre 

Des papillons réveillés. 


* * * * * 


‘* Allons-nous-en par l’Autriche! 
Nous aurons l’aube a nos fronts ; 
Je serai grand, et toi riche, 
Puisque nous nous aimerons. 


* * * * * 


‘Tu seras dame, et moi comte; 
Viens, mon coeur s’épanouit, 
Viens, nous conterons ce conte 
Aux étoiles de la nuit.” 


The poet would be as sure of a-heavenly immortality in the hearts 
of men as any lyrist of Greece itself, who should only have written 
the fourteen stanzas of the song from which I have ventured to choose 
these three. All the sounds and shadows of a moonlit wilderness, 
all the dews and murmurs and breaths of midsummer midnight, have 
become for once articulate in such music as was never known even 
to Shakespeare’s forest of Arden. In the heart of a poem so full of 
tragedy and terror that Hugo alone could have brightened it with 
his final touch of sunrise, this birdlike rapture breaks out as by 
some divine effect of unforbidden and blameless magic. 

And yet, it may be said or thought, the master of masters has 
shown himself even greater in Ratbert than in Lviradnus. This most 
tragic of poems, lit up by no such lyric interlude, stands unsurpassed 
even by its author for tenderness, passion, divine magnificence of 
righteous wrath, august and pitiless command of terror and pity. 
From the kingly and priestly conclave of debaters more dark than 
Milton’s to the superb admonition of loyal liberty in speech that can 
only be silenced by murder, and again from the heavenly and heroic 
picture of childhood worshipped by old age to the monstrous banquet 
of massacre, when the son of the prostitute has struck his perjured 
stroke of state, the poem passes through a change of successive 
pageants each fuller of splendour and wonder, of loveliness or of 
horror, than the last. But the agony of the hero over the little 
corpse of the child murdered with her plaything in her hand—the 
anguish that utters itself as in peal upon peal of thunder, broken 
by sobs of storm—the full crash of the final imprecation, suc- 
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ceeded again by such unspeakably sweet and piteous appeal to the 
little dead lips and eyes that would have answered yesterday—and 
at last the one crowning stroke of crime which calls down an answer- 
ing stroke of judgment from the very height of heaven, for the 
comfort and refreshment and revival of all hearts—these are things 
of which no praise can speak aright. Shakespeare only, were he 
living, would be worthy to write on Hugo’s Fabrice as Hugo has 
written on Shakespeare’s Lear. History will forget the name of 
Bonaparte before humanity forgets the name of Ratbert. 

But if this be the highest poem of all for passion and pathos and 
fire of terrible emotion, the highest in sheer sublimity of imagina- 
tion is to my mind Zim-Zizimi. Again and again, in reading it 
for the first time, one thinks that surely now the utmost height is 
reached, the utmost faculty revealed, that can be possible for a spirit 
clothed only with human powers, armed only with human speech. 
And always one finds the next step forward to be yet once more a 
step upward, even to the very end and limit of them all. Neither 
in Homer nor in Milton, nor in the English version of Job or Ezekiel 
or Isaiah, is the sound of the roll and surge of measured music more 
wonderful than here. Even after the vision of the tomb of Belus 
the miraculous impression of splendour and terror, distinct in married 
mystery, and diverse in unity of warning, deepens and swells 
onward like a sea till we reach the incomparable psalm in praise of the 
beauty and the magic of womanhood made perfect and made awful 
in Cleopatra, which closes in horror at the touch of a hand more 
powerful than Orcagna’s. The walls of the Campo Santo are fainter 
preachers and feebler pursuivants of the triumph of death than 
the pages of the poem which yet again renews its note of menace 
after menace and prophecy upon prophecy till the end. There is 
probably not one single couplet in all this sweet and bitter roll of 
song which could have been written by any poet less than the best 
or lower than the greatest of all time. 

At every successive stage of his task, the man who undertakes 
to glance over this great cycle of poems must needs incessantly call 
to mind the most worn and hackneyed of all quotations from its 
author’s works—“ J’en passe, et des meilleurs.” There is here no 
room, as surely there should nowhere now be any need, to speak at 
any length of the poems in which Roland plays the part of pro- 
tagonist ; first as the beardless champion of a five days’ fight, and 
again as the deliverer whose hand could clear the world of a hundred 
human wolves in one continuous sword-sweep. There is hardly time 
allowed us for one poor word or two of tribute to such a crowning 
flower of song as La Rose de l’ Infante, with its parable of the broken 
Armada made manifest in a wrecked fleet of drifting petals ; to the 
superb and sonorous chant of the buccaneers, in which all the noise 
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of lawless battle and stormy laughter passes off into the carol of 
mere triumphant love and trust ; or even to the whole inner cycle 
of mystic and primeval legend which seeks utterance for the human 
sense of oppression or neglect by jealous or by joyous gods ; for the 
wild profound revolt of riotous and trampled nature, the agony and 
passion and triumph of invincible humanity, the protest and witness 
of enduring earth against the passing shades of heaven, the struggle 
and the plea of eternal manhood against all transient forces of 
ephemeral and tyrannous godhead. Within the orbit of this epicycle 
one poem only of the first part, a star of strife and struggle, can 
properly be said to revolve; but the light of that planet has fire 
enough to animate with its reflex the whole concourse of stormy 
stars which illuminate the world-wide wrestle of the giants with the 
gods. The torch of revolt borne by the transfigured satyr, eyed 
like a god and footed like a beast, kindles the lamp of hopeful and 
laborious rebellion which dazzles us in the eye of the Titan who 
has seen beyond the world. In thesong that struck silence through 
the triumph of amazed Olympus there is a sound and air as of the 
sea or the Book of Job. There may be something of Persian or 
Indian mysticism, there is more of universal and imaginative reason, 
in the great allegoric myth which sets forth here how the half-brute 
child of one poor planet has in him the seed, the atom, the principle 
of life everlasting, and dilates in force of it to the very type and 
likeness of the eternal universal substance which is spirit or matter 
of life; and before the face of his transfiguration the omnipresent 
and omnipotent gods who take each their turn to shine and thunder 
are all but shadows that pass away. Since the Lord answered Job 
out of the whirlwind no ear has heard the burst of such a song ; but 
this time it is the world that answers out of its darkness the lords 
and gods of creed and oracle, who have mastered and have not made 
it. And in the cry of its protest and the prophecy of its advance 
there is a storm of swelling music which is as the sound of the 
strength of rollers after the noise of the rage of breakers. 

It is noticeable that the master of modern poets should have in 
the tone and colour of his genius more even of the Hebrew than the 
Greek. In his love of light and freedom, reason and justice, he is 
not of Jerusalem, but of Athens; but in the bent of his imagination, 
in the form and colour of his dreams, in the scope and sweep of his 
wide-winged spiritual flight, he is nearer akin to the great insurgent 
prophets of deliverance and restoration than to any poet of Athens 
except only their kinsman A‘schylus. It is almost wholly of the 
Persian war, the pass of Thermopyla, the strait of Euripus, that he 
sings when he sings of Hellas. All his might of hand, all his cun- 
ning of colour, all his measureless resources of sound and form and 
symbol, are put forth in the catalogue of nations and warriors subject 
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to Xerxes. There is nothing in poetry so vast and tremendous of 
its kind as this pageant of immense and monstrous invasion. But 
indeed the choice of gigantic themes, the predominance of colossal 
effects, the prevalence of superhuman visions over the types and 
figures of human history or legend, may be regarded as a distinctive 
point of difference between the second and the first series. A typical 
example of the second is the poem which has added an eighth wonder 
built by music to the seven wonders of the world, which it celebrates 
in verse more surely wrought for immortality than they. Another 
is the song of the worm which takes up in answer to their chant of 
life and light and pride of place, and prolongs through measure after 
measure of rolling and reverberating verse, the note of a funereal and 
universal triumph, the protest and the proclamation of death. 
Another, attuned to that mighty music of meditation which rings 
through so many of the poems written in exile and loneliness, is the 
stately prophetic hymn which bears the superscription of Adl the 
Past and all the Future. This might seem to belong to the sixth 
book of the Contempiations, in which the same note of proud and 
ardent faith was struck so often with such sovereignty of hand. As 
much might be said of the great ‘“ abysmal” poem which closes the 
second series with a symphony of worlds and spirits. Other groups 
of poems, in like manner, bear signs of common or of diverse kinship 
to former works of a creator whose spirit has put life into so many 
of the same likeness, yet with no more sign of repetition or weary 
monotony than is traceable in the very handiwork of nature. The 
book of idyls is of one inspiration with the Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois; in both cases,‘as in so many of the poet’s earlier lyric 
volumes, his incomparable fertility of speech and superb facility of 
verse leave almost an impression as of work done by way of exercise, 
as though he were writing to keep his hand in, or to show for a 
wager with incredulous criticism how long he could keep up the 
golden ball of metre, carve arabesques of the same pattern, play 
variations in the same key. But the Old Man’s Idyi which closes 
the book belongs by kinship to another work of the poet’s, more 
beloved and more precious to the inmost heart, if not more eminent 
for strength and cunning of hand, than any of these. In “the voice 
of a child a year old” there is the same welling and bubbling 
melody which flows and laughs and murmurs and glitters through 
the adorable verses of L’ Art d’étre Grand-pére, making dim with love 
and delight the reader’s or the hearer’s eyes. At last the language 
of babies has found its interpreter; and that, as might have been 
expected, in the greatest poet of his age. 


‘* T’enfant apporte un peu de ce ciel dont il sort ; 
Il ignore, il arrive; homme, tu le recueilles. 
Il ale tremblement des herbes et des feuilles. 
VOL. XXXIV. N.S. MM 
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La jaserie avant le langage est la fleur 
Qui précéde le fruit, moins beau qu’elle, et meilleur, 
Sic’est étre meilleur qu’étre plus nécessaire.” 


A conclusion which may be doubted when we consider as 
follows :— 

‘‘L’enfant fait la demande et l’ange la réponse ; 
Le babil puéril dans le ciel bleu s’enfonce, 
Puis s’en revient, avec les hésitations 
Du moineau qui verrait planer les alcyons.”’ 

Can language or can thought be lovelier ? if so, the one possible 

instance is to be sought in these succeeding verses :— 
‘**Quand l’enfant jase avec l’ombre qui le bénit, 
La fauvette, attentive, au rebord de son nid 
Se dresse, et ses petits passent, pensifs et fréles, 
Leurs tétes a travers les plumes de ses ailes ; 
La mére semble dire 4 sa couvée: Entends, 
Et tache de parler aussi bien.” 

It seems and is not strange that the lips which distil such honey as 
this should be the same so often touched with a coal of fire from that 
“altar of Righteousness” where Aischylus was wont to worship. The 
twenty-first section of the second series is in the main a renewal or 
completion of the work undertaken in the immortal Chdtiments. 
Even in that awful and incomparable book of judgment such poems 
as La Colére du Bronze, and the two following on the traffic of servile 
clerical rapacity in matters of death and burial, would have stood 
high among the stately legions of satire which fill its living pages 
with the sound and the splendour of righteous battle for the right ; 
but the verses with which Hugo has branded the betrayer of Mets 
and Strasburg are hardly to be matched except by those with which, 
half a century ago, he branded the betrayer of the Duchess of Berry. 
Truly may all who read them cry out with the poet at their close, 

‘Et qui done maintenant dit qu’il s’est évadé ?” 


In Le Cimetiére d Eylau, a poem to which we have now in the third 
series of the book a most noble and exquisite pendant (Paroles de mon 
Oncle), all the Homeric side of a poet born of warlike blood comes out 
into proud and bright relief. There is no better fighting in the Iliad ; 
it has the martial precision and practical fellow-feeling which animate 
in his battle-pieces the lagging verse of Walter Scott; and it has of 
course that omnipresent breath and light and fire of perfect poetry 
which a Scott or a Byron is never quite permitted to attain. Beside 
or even above these two poems, that other which commemorates the 
devotion of a Vendean peasant chief will be set in the hearts of all 
readers competent to appreciate either heroic action or heroic song. 

The love of all high things which finds one form of expression in 
warlike sympathy with warriors who can live and die for something 
higher than personal credit or success takes another and as natural 
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a shape in the poems which are inspired by love and worship of 
nature and her witness for liberty and purity and truth in the epic 
evangel of august and indomitable mountains. The sublimest cry 
of moral passion ever inspired by communion in spirit with these is 
uttered in the great poem on the Swiss mercenaries of the seventeenth 
century, which even among its fellows stands out eminent and radiant 
as an Alpat sunrise. Mountain and cataract, the stars and the snows, 
never yet in any language found such a singer and interpreter as 
this. Two or three verses, two or three words, suffice for him to 
bring before us, in fresh and actual presence, the very breath of the 
hills or the sea, the very lights and sounds and spaces of clouded or 
sunlit air. Juvenal is not so strong in righteousness, nor Pindar so 
sublime in illustration, as the poet who borrowed from nature her 
highest symbols to illustrate the glory and the duty of righteous 
wrath and insuppressible insurrection against wrong-doing, when he 
wrote Le Régiment du baron Madruce. This glorious poem of the first 
series finds a glorious echo in the twenty-fifth division of the second ; 
even as the Pyrenean cycle which opened in the first series is brought 
in the second to fuller completion of equal and corresponsive achieve- 
ment. It is wonderful, even in this vast world of poetic miracle 
where nothing is other than wonderful, that Masferrer should be 
equal to Aymeriliot in frank majesty of beauty; that even after Le 
Parricide afresh depth of tragic terror should be sounded by Gaiffer- 
Jorge; and that after all he had already written on fatherhood and 
sonship, on duty and chivalry, on penitence and'pride, Victor Hugo 
should have struck so new and so profound a note as rings in every 
line of La Paternité. 

But of all echoes and of all responses which reverberate from end 
to end of these three great sections of song, the very sweetest, and 
perhaps the very deepest, are those evoked by love of little children, 
and compassionate reverence for the poor. If but one division were 
to be left us out of all the second series, and fate or chance, com- 
paratively compassionate in its cruelty, gave us our choice which 
this one should be, the best judgments might perhaps decide to 
preserve the twenty-third at all events. What the words “realism” 
and “naturalism” do naturally and really signify in matters of art, 
the blatant babblers who use them to signify the photography of all 
things abject might learn, if shallow insolence and unclean egotism 
were suddenly made capable of learning, by the study of only the 
two poems which set before us in two different forms the strength 
of weakness in the child whose love redeems his father from death, 
and the child who can find no comfort but in death for the lack of 
a father’s love. There is nothing in Homer, in Dante, or in Shake- 
speare, the three only poets who can properly be cited for compa- 
rison, of a pathos more poignant in its bitter perfection of sweetness. 
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Among the many good things which seem, for the lovers of poetry, 
to have come out of one and so great an evil as the long exile of 
Hugo from his country, there is none better or greater than the 
spiritual inhalation of breeze and brine into the very heart of his 
genius, the miraculous impregnation of his solitary Muse by the 
sea-wind. This influence could not naturally but combine with the 
lifelong influence of all noble sympathies to attract his admiration 
and his pity towards the poor folk of the shore, and to produce from 
that sense of compassion for obscurer sorrows and brotherhood with 
humbler heroism than his own such work as the poem which 
describes the charity of a fisherman’s wife towards the children of 
her dead neighbour. It has all the beautiful precision and accurate 
propriety of detail which distinguish the finest idyls of Theocritus 
or Tennyson, with a fervour of pathetic and imaginative emotion 
which Theocritus never attained, and which Tennyson has attained 
but once. All the horror of death, all the trouble and mystery of 
darkness, seem as we read to pass into our fancy with the breath of 
pervading night, and to vanish with the husband’s entrance at sun- 
rise before the smile with which the wife draws back the curtains of 
the cradle. 

This poem, which so many hearts must have treasured among 
their choicest memories for now so many years, has found at length 
its fellow in the final volume of the book. There is even more 
savour of the sea in the great lyric landscape called Les paysans au 
bord de la mer than in the idyllic interior called Les pauvres gens. 
There we felt the sea-wind and saw the sea-mist through the chinks 
of door and window; but here we feel all the sweep of the west 
wind’s wings, and see all the rush of rain along the stormy shore that 
the flock of leaping waves has whitened with the shreddings of their 
fleece. Weremember in Les Voir Intériewres the all but matchless 
music of the song of the sea-wind’s trumpet, and in the notes of this. 
new tune we find at last that music matched and deepened and 
prolonged. In the great lyric book which gives us the third of the 
four blasts blown from Les Quatre Vents de I’ Esprit, there are visions 
as august and melodies as austere as this; but outside the vast pale 
of the master’s work we should look for the likeness of such songs 
in vain. The key of all its tenderness if not of all its terror is struck 
in these two first verses. 


‘Les pauvres gens de la cdte, 
L’hiver, quand la mer est haute 
Et qu'il fait nuit, 
Viennent ou finit la terre 
Voir les flots pleins de mystére 
Et pleins de bruit. 


‘¢T]s sondent la mer sans bornes ; 
Ils pensent aux écueils mornes 
Et triomphants ; 
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L’orpheline pale et seule 
Crie: 6 mon pére! et l’aieule 
Dit: mes enfants!” 


The verses which translate the landscape are as absolutely incom- 
parable in their line as those which render the emotion of the 
watchers. Witness this :—- 


‘Kt l’on se met en pricres, 
Pendant que joncs et bruyéres 
Et bois touffus, 
Vents sans borne et flots sans nombre, 
Jettent dans toute cette ombre 
Des cris confus.”’ 


Here, as usual, it is the more tragic aspect of the waters that 
would appear to have most deeply impressed the sense or appealed 
to the spirit of Victor Hugo. He seems to regard the sea with yet 
more of awe than of love, as he may be said to regard the earth with 
even more of love than of awe. He has put no song of such sweet 
and profound exultation, such kind and triumphant motherhood, 
into the speaking spirit of the sea as into the voice of the em- 
bodied earth. He has heard in the waves no word so bountiful and 
benignant as the message of such verses as these :— 


‘‘La terre est calme auprés de l’océan grondeur ; 
La terre est belle ; elle a la divine pudeur 
De se cacher sous les feuillages ; 
Le printemps son amant vient en mai la baiser ; 
Elle envoie au tonnerre altier pour l’apaiser 
La fumée humble des yillages. 


‘Ne frappe pas, tonnerre. Ils sont petits, ceux-ci. 
La terre est bonne; elle est grave et sévére aussi; 
Les roses sont pures comme elle ; 
Quiconque pense, espére et travaille lui plait; 
Et l’innocence offerte 4 tout homme est son lait, 
Et la justice est sa mamelle. 


‘* La terre cache l’or et montre les moissons ; 
Elle met dans le flanc des fuyantes suisons 
Le germe des saisons prochaines, 
Dans l’azur les oiseaux qui chuchotent: aimons! 
Et les sources au fond de l’ombre, et sur les monts 
L’immense tremblement des chénes.”’ 


The loving loveliness of these divine verses is in sharp contrast 
with the fierce resonance of those in which the sea’s defiance is cast 
as a challenge to the hopes and dreams of mankind :— 


‘* Je suis la vaste mélée, 
Reptile, étant l’onde, ailée, 
Ktant le vent . 
Force et fuite, haine et vie, 
Houle immense, poursuivie 
Et poursuivant.” 
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The motion of the sea was never till now so perfectly done into 
words as in these three last lines; but any one to whom the water 
was as dear or dearer than the land at its loveliest would have found 
7. a delight as of love no less conceivable than a passion as of hatred 
in the more visible and active life of waves, and at least as palpable 
to the “shaping spirit of imagination.” It remains true, after all, 





4 for the greatest as for the humblest, that—in the words of one of the 
( very few poets whose verses are fit to quote even after a verse of 
i Hugo’s— 





‘‘ we receive but what we give, 
4 And in our life alone doth nature live ; ”’ 


so far, at least, as her life concerns us, and is perceptible or appreci- 
able by our spirit or our sense. A magnificent instance of purely 
dramatic vision, in which the lyric note is tempered to the circum- 
stance of the speakers with a kind of triumphant submission and 
severe facility, is La Chanson des Doreurs de Proues. The poet’s 
unequalled and unapproached variety in mastery of metre and 
i - majesty of colour and splendid simplicity of style, no less exact than 
# sublime, and no less accurate than passionate, could hardly be better 
shown than by cemparison of the opening verses with the stanza 
cited above. 


2 


‘* Nous sommes les doreurs de proues. 
Les vents, tournant comme des roues, 
Sur la verte rondeur des eaux 
Mélent les lueurs et les ombres, 

Et dans les plis des vagues sombres 
Trainent les obliques vaisseaux. 


Peper Fe 


‘* La bourrasque décrit des courbes, 
Fy Les vents sont tortueux et fourbes, 
‘ L’archer noir souffle dans son cor, 
i Ces bruits s’ajoutent aux vertiges, 
Et c’est nous qui dans ces prodiges 
Faisons réder des spectres d’or. 





‘“‘Car c’est un spectre que la proue. 
Le flot l’étreint, lair la secoue ; 
Fiére, elle sort de nos bazars 
Pour servir aux éclairs de cible, 
Et pour étre un regard terrible 
Parmi les sinistres hasards.” 


It is more than fifty years since Les Orientales rose radiant upon 
A the world of letters, and the hand which gave them to mankind has 
} lost so little of its cunning that we are well-nigh tempted to doubt 
H whether then, for all its skill and sureness of touch, it had quite the 
same strength and might of magnificent craftsmanship as now. 
There was fire as well as music on the lips of the young man, but 
the ardour of the old man’s song seems even deeper and keener than 
a the passion of his past. The fervent and majestic verses of June 2, 
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1883, strike at starting the note of measureless pity and immeasur- 
able indignation which rings throughout the main part of the fifth 
and last volume almost louder and fuller, if possible, than it was 
wont. All Victor Hugo, we may say, is in this book; it is as one 
of those ardent evening skies in which sunrise and sunset seem one 
in the flush of overarching colour which glows back from the west 
to the east with reverberating bloom and fervour of rose-blossom and 
fire. There is life enough in it, enough of the breath and spirit and 
life-blood of living thought, to vivify a whole generation of punier 
souls and feebler hearts with the heat of his fourscore years. It may 
be doubted whether there ever lived a poet and leader of men to 


whom these glorious verses would be so closely applicable as to their 
writer, 


‘*Un grand esprit en marche a ses rumeurs, ses houles, 
Ses chocs, et fait frémir profondément les foules, 
Et remue en passant le monde autour de lui. 
On est épouvante si l’on n’est ébloui; 
L’homme comme un nuage erre et change de forme ; 
Nul, si petit qu’il soit, échappe au souffle énorme ; 
Les plus humbles, pendant qu’il parle, ont le frisson. 


‘* Ainsi quand, évadé dans le vaste horizon, 
L’aquilon qui se hate et qui cherche aventure 
Tord la pluie et l’éclair, comme de sa ceinture 
Une fille défait en souriant le noeud, 
Quand Vimmense vent gronde et passe, tout s’émeut, 
Pas un brin d’herbe au fond des rayins, que ne touche 
Cette rapidité formidable et farouche.” 


And this wind “bloweth where it listeth:” now it comes to us 
charged with all the heart of all the roses in the world; its breath 
when it blows towards Greece has in it a murmur as of Shelley’s 
Epipsychidion ; the caress of its love-making has all the freedom and 
all the purity of Blake’s; now it passes by us in darkness, from 
depth to depth of the bitter mystery of night. A vision of ruined 
worlds, the floating purgatorial prisons of ruined souls, adrift as 
hulks on the sea of darkness everlasting, shows us the harvest in 
eternity of such seed as was sown in time by the hands of such 
guides and rulers of men as we hear elsewhere speaking softly with 
each other in the shadows, within hail of the confessional and the 
scaffold. The loftiest words of counsel sound sweeter in the speech 
of this great spirit than the warmest whispers of pleasure; and 
again, the heaviest stroke of damning satire is succeeded by the 
tenderest touch of a compassion that would leave not a bird in 
captivity. The hand that opens the cage-door is the same which has 
just turned the key on the braggart swordsman, neither “victorious” 
nor “dead,” but condemned to everlasting prison behind the bars of 
iron verse. 


But the two long poems which dominate the book, like two twin 
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summits clothed round with fiery cloud and crowned with stormy 
sunshine, tower equal in height and mass of structure with the 
stateliest in the two parts preceding. The voice that rolls through- 
out Les Quatre Jours d’Elciis, the thunder of its burning words 
reawakens and prolongs the echo of Félibien’s pity and wrath over 
the murdered corpse of a child unborn; we recognise in the speaker 
a kinsman of Welf’s, the unconquerable old castellan of Osbor, 
delivered only by an act of charity into the treacherous hands of the 
princes whom his citadel had so long defied. Of Elciis, as of him, 
the poet might have said— 


‘¢ Si la mer pronongait des noms dans ses marées, 
O vieillard, ce serait des noms comme le tien.” 


Such names will no doubt provoke the soft superior smile of a 
culture too refined for any sort of enthusiasm but the elegant ecstasy 
of self-worship ; and such simplicity will excite, on the other hand, a 
deep-mouthed bray of scorn from the whole school or church whose 
apostle in France was St. Joseph de Maistre, in England St. Thomas 
Coprostom, late of Craigenputtock and Chelsea; the literary lappers 
of imaginary blood, the inkhorn swordsmen and spokesmen of im- 
material iron. The rage of their contempt for such as Hugo, the 
loathing of their scorn for such as Shelley, ought long since to have 
abashed the believers in principles which find no abler defenders or 
more effective champions than these. 

For it is true that the main truths preached and enforced and 
insisted on by such fanatical rhetoricians as Milton, as Mazzini, or 
as Hugo, are as old as the very notion of right and wrong, as the 
rudest and crudest conception of truth itself; and it is undeniable 
that the Gospel according to St. Coprostom the Silentiary has the 
invaluable merit of pungent eccentricity and comparatively novel 
paradox. The evangelist of .“‘ golden silence ’—whose own speech, 
it may be admitted, was “quite other” than “silvern’’—is logically 
justified in his blatant but ineffable contempt for the dull old 
doctrines of mere mercy and righteousness, of liberty that knows no 
higher law than duty, of duty that depends for its existence on the 
existence of liberty. Such a creed, in the phrase of a brother philo- 
sopher whose “‘ reminiscences” may be gathered from Shakespeare, 
and whose views of his contemporaries were identical in tone and 
expression with the opinions of Mr. Carlyle on his, was mouldy 
before our grandsires had nails on their toes. It is far more intelli- 
gent, more original, more ingenious than all the old cant and rant 
against priests and kings and vow-breakers and blood-spillers, to 
discover the soul of goodness in Ratbert the Second or Napoleon the 
Third, and observingly distil it out into analytic and monodramatic 
blank verse. And it will never be said that this reaction against 
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the puerile or senile preference of right to wrong and principle to 
prosperity has not been carried far enough in our time. Carlyle, 
the man of brass, and Musset, the man of clay, as far apart on all 
other points as two writers of genius could well be, have shown 
themselves at one in high-souled scorn for “principles of mere 
rebellion” such as Landor’s and Milton’s, or for such “belief in a 
new Brutus” as might disturb the dream of Augustulus. But, even as 
an old paradox becomes with time a commonplace, so does an old com- 
monplace become in its turn a paradox ; and a generation whose poets 
and historians have long blown the trumpet before the legitimacy of 
Romanoffs or the bastardy of Bonapartes may properly be startled 
and scandalized at the childish eccentricity of an old-world idealist 
who maintains his obsolete and preposterous belief that massacre is 
murder, that robbery is theft, and that perjury is treason. No 
newer doctrine, no sounder philosophy, no riper wisdom than this, 
can be gathered from the declamations of those idle old men—as 
Goneril, for example, would have called them—who speak this poet’s 
mind again and again in verse which has no more variety of splendour 
or magnificence of music than the sea. 


‘* Hélas, on voit encor les astres se lever, 
L’aube sur l’Apennin jeter sa clarté douce, 
L’oiseau faire son nid avec des brins de mousse, 
La mer battre les rocs dans ses flux et reflux, 
Mais la grandeur des cceurs c’est ce qu’on ne voit plus.” 


There is nothing ingenious in that; it is no better, intellectually 
considered, than a passage of Homer or Isaiah. 

But though every verse has the ring of tested gold, and every 
touch gives notice of the master’s hand, yet the glory even of these 
Four Days is eclipsed by the Vision of Dante. Far apart and oppo- 
site as they stand in all matters of poetic style and method—Dante 
writing with the rigid and reserved concision of a Tacitus, Hugo 
with the rushing yet harmonious profusion of a Pindar—the later 
master is the only modern poet who could undertake without absur- 
dity or presumption to put words worthy of Dante into Dante’s 
mouth. The brazen clatter of Byron’s Prophecy was not redeemed 
or brought into tune by the noble energy and sound insight of the 
political sympathies expressed in the accent of a stump-orator to 
the tune of a barrel-organ. But a verse of Hugo’s falls often as 
solid and weighty and sure, as full in significance of perfect and 
pregnant sound, as ever a verse of Alighieri’s. He therefore, but 
he alone, had the power and the right to call up the spirit of Dante 
now thirty years ago, and bid it behold all the horrors of Europe in 
1853 ; the Europe of Haynauand Radetzky, of Nicholas the First and 
Napoleon the Last. Any great modern poet’s notion of an everlasting 
hell must of course be less merely material than Dante’s mechanism 
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of hot and cold circles, fire and ice, ordure and mire; but here is 
the same absolute and equitable assent to justice, the same fierce 
and ardent fidelity to conscience, the same logic and the same 
loyalty as his. 
‘‘O sentence! 6 peine sans refuge ! 

Tomber dans le silence et la brume a jamais! 

D’abord quelque clarté des lumineux sommets 

Vous laisse distinguer vos mains désespérées, 

On tombe, on voit passer des formes effarées, 

Bouches ouvertes, fronts ruisselants de sueur, 

Des visages hideux qu’éclaire une lueur. 

Puis on ne voit plus rien. Tout s’efface et recule. 

La nuit morne succéde au sombre crépuscule. 

On tombe. On n’est pas seul dans ces limbes d’en bas ; 

On sent frissonner ceux qu’on ne distingue pas ; 

On ne sait si ce sont des hydres ou des hommes ; 

On se sent devenir les larves que nous sommes ; 

On entrevoit l’horreur des lieux inapergus, 

Et l’abime au-dessous, et l’abime au-dessus. 

Puis tout est vide! on est le grain que le vent séme. 

On n’entend pas le cri qu’on a poussé soi-méme ; 

On sent les profondeurs qui s’emparent de vous; 

Les mains ne peuvent plus atteindre les genoux; 

On léve au ciel les yeux et l’on voit l’ombre horrible ; 

On est dans limpalpable, on est dans V invisible ; 

Des souffles par moments passent dans cette nuit. 

Puis on ne sent plus rien.—Pas un vent, pas un bruit, 

Pas un souffle ; la mort, la nuit; nulle rencontre; 

Rien, pas méme une chute affreuse ne se montre. 

Et l’on songe a la vie, au soleil, aux amours, 

Et l’on pense toujours, et l’on tombe toujours!” 


The resurrection of the victims to give evidence at the summons 
of the archangel—a heavy cloud of witnesses, 


‘* Triste, livide, énorme, ayant un air de rage ”’— 


men bound to the yoke like beasts, women with bosoms gashed by 
the whip, children with their skulls cleft open—is direful as any less 
real and actual vision of the elder hell. 


P ‘* Les cris d’enfant surtout venaient 4 mon oreille ; 
Car, dans cette nuit-la, gouffre ot léquité veille, 
La voix des innocents sur toute autre prévaut, 
C’est le cri des enfants qui monte le plus haut, 
Et le vagissement fait le bruit du tonnerre.” 


The appeal for justice which follows, with its enumeration of 
horrors unspeakable except by history and poetry, is followed in its 
turn by the evocation of the soldiers whom this army of martyrs has 
with one voice designated to the angel of judgment as their torturers 
and murderers. The splendid and sonorous verses in which the 
muster of these legions after legions, with their garments rolled in 
blood, is made to defile before the eyes of reader or hearer, can be 
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matched only by the description of the Swiss mercenaries in Le 
Régiment du baron Madruce. 


‘Un grand vautour doré les guidait comme un phare. 
Tant qu’ils étaient au fond de l’ombre, la fanfare, 
Comme un aigle agitant ses bruyants ailerons, 
Chantait claire et joyeuse au front des escadrons, 
‘Trompettes et tambours sonnaient, et des centaures 
Frappaient des ronds de cuivre entre leurs mains sonores ; 
Mais, dés qwils arrivaient devant le flamboiement, 

Les clairons effarés se taisaient brusquement, 

Tout ce bruit s’eteignait. Reculant en désordre, 

Leurs cheyaux se cabraient et cherchaient a les mordre, 
Et la lance et l’épée échappaient a leur poing.” 


Challenged to make answer, the assassins of Italy and Hungary 
plead that they were but the sword, their captains were the hand. 
These are summoned in their turn, and cast their crimes in turn 
upon the judges who bade them shed blood and applauded their 
bloodshedding in the name of law and justice. And the judges and 
lawgivers are summoned in their stead. 


‘*Ces hommes regardaient lange d’un air surpris: 
Comme, en lettres de feu, rayonnait sur sa face 
Son nom, Justice, entre eux ils disaient 4 voix basse: 
Que veut dire ce mot qu’il porte sur son front ?” 


Charged with their complicity in all the public crime and shame 
and horror of their period, these in turn cast the burden of their 
wrong-doing on the princes who commanded them and they obeyed, 
seeing how the priests and soothsayers had from all time assured 
them that kings were-the images of God. The images of God are 
summoned, and appear, in the likeness of every form of evil imagin- 


able by man. 


‘«Devyant chaque fantéme, en la brume glacée, 
Ayant le vague aspect d’une croix renyersée, 
Venait un glaive nu, ferme et droit dans le vent, 
Qu’aucun bras ne tenait et qui semblait vivant.” 


Strange shapes of winged and monstrous beasts were harnessed to 
the chariots on which the thrones of the earth were borne forward. 
The figure seated on the last of them will be recognisable beyond all 
possibility of mistake by any reader whose eyes have ever rested on 
a face which beyond most human faces bore the visible image and 
superscription of the soul behind it. 


‘* Les trénes approchaient sous les lugubres cieux ; 
On entendait gémir autour des noirs essieux 
La clameur de tous ceux qu’avaient broyés leurs roues; 
Ils venaient, ils fendaient l’ombre comme des proues ; 
Sous un souffle invisible ils semblaient se mouvoir ; 
Rien n’était plus étrange et plus farouche a voir 
Que ces chars effrayants tourbillonnant dans lombre. 
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Dans le gouffre tranquille o4 Phumanité sombre, 
Ces trénes de la terre apparaissaient hideux. 





“Le dernier qui venait, horrible au milieu d@’eux, 

Etait 4 chaque marche encombré de squelettes 

Et de cadavres froids aux bouches violettes, 

Et le plancher rougi fumait, de sang baigné ; 

Le char qui le portait dans l’ombre était trainé 

Par un hibou tenant dans sa griffe une hache. 

Un étre aux yeux de loup, homme par la moustache, 

Au sommet de ce char s’agitait étonné, 

Et se courbait furtif, livide et couronneé. 

Pas un de ces césars a Vallure guerriére 

Ne regardait cet homme. A Vécart, et derriére, 

7étu dun noir manteau qui semblait un linceul, 

Espéce de lépreux du tréne, il venait seul ; 

Il posait les deux mains sur sa face morose 

Comme pour empécher qu’on y vit quelque chose ; 

Quand parfois il était ses mains en se baissant, 

En lettres qui semblaient faites avec du sang 
. On lisait sur son front ces trois mots :—Je le jure.” 
es It is a fearful thing, said the Hebrew, to fall into the hands of the 
living God ; and it is a fearful thing for a malefactor to fall into the 
hands of an ever-living poet. The injured Caesars of Rome— 
Tiberius, for example, and Domitian—have not even yet been 
delivered by the most conscientious efforts of German and Anglo- 
German Cesarists out of the prison whose keys are kept by Juvenal ; 
‘ and a greater than Juvenal is here. 
; Summoned to make answer to the charge of the angel of judg- 
r ment, even these also have their resource for evasion, and cast all 
their crimes upon the Pope. 
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‘Tl nous disait: Je suis celui qui parle aux rois ; 
bie Quiconque me résiste et me brave est impie. 
g Ce quw’ici-bas j’écris, ]a-haut Dieu le copie. 
L’église, mon épouse, éclose au mont Thabor, 
A fait de la doctrine une cage aux fils or, 
Et comme des oiseaux j’y tiens toutes les ames.” 
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¥ This man had blessed the murderers in their triumph, and cursed 
ie their victims in the grave :— 


 « Sa ceinture servait de corde A nos potences. 
Il liait de ses mains l’agneau sous nos sentences ; 

a Et quand on nous criait: Grace! il nous criait: Feu! 
oe C’est a lui que le mal revient. Voila, grand Dieu, 
" Ce qu’il a fait: voila ce qu’il nous a fait faire. 
Cet homme était le pdle et l’axe de la sphére ; 
Il est le responsable et nous le dénongons ! 
Seigneur, nous n’avons fait que suivre ses lecons, 
ee Seigneur, nous n’ayons fait que suivre son exemple.” 
4 


And the pontiff whose advent and whose promises had been hailed 
“a with such noble trust and acclaimed with such noble thankfulness 
© ny by those who believed in him asa deliverer—by Landor among others, 
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and by Hugo himself—the Caiaphas-Iscariot whose benediction had 
consecrated massacre and anointed perjury with the rancid oil of 
malodorous gladness above its fellows in empire and in crime—is 
summoned out of darkness to receive sentence by the sevenfold 
sounding of trumpets. 


‘* Vétu de lin plus blanc qu’un encensoir qui fume, 
Il avait, spectre bléme aux idoles pareil, 
Les baisers de la foule empreints sur son orteil, 
Dans sa droite un baton comme I’antique archonte, 
Sur son front la tiare, et dans ses yeux la honte. 
De son cou descendait un long manteau doré, 
Et dans son poignet gauche il tenait, effaré, 
Comme un voleur surpris par celui qu'il dérobe, 
Des clefs qu’il essayait de cacher sous sa robe. 
Tl était effrayant a force de terreur. 


‘Quand surgit ce vieillard, on vit dans la lueur 
L’ombre et le mouvement de quelqu’un qui se penche. 
A Vapparition de cette robe blanche, 

Au plus noir de ’abime un tonnerre gronda.”’ 


Then from all points of the immeasurable spaces, from the womb 
of the cloud and the edge of the pit, is witness given against Pope 
Pius IX. by the tyrants and the victims, mothers and children and 
old men, the judges and the judged, the murderers mingling with 
the murdered, great and small, obscure and famous. 


‘Tous ceux que j’avais vus passer dans les ténébres, 
Avangant leur front triste, ouvrant leur ceil terni, 
Fourmillement affreux qui peuplait Vinfini, 

Tous ces spectres, vivant, parlant, riant naguére, 
Martyrs, bourreaux, et gens du peuple et gens de gucrre, 
Regardant ’homme blanc d’épouvante ébloui, 

léverent la main et criérent: C’est lui. 


Et pendant qu’ils criaient, sa robe devint rouge. 

Au fond du gouffre ov rien ne tressaille et ne bouge 
Un écho répéta :—C’est lui!—Les sombres rois 

Dirent :—C’est lui! c’est lui! c’est lui! voila sa croix! 
Les clefs du paradis sont dans ses mains fatales.— 

Et Phomme-loup, debout sur les cadayres pales 


Dont le sang tiéde encor tombait dans l’infini, 
Cria d’une yoix rauque et sourde:—TI1 m’a béni!” 


A judgment less terrible than what follows is that by which Dante 
long ago made fast the gates of hell upon Nicholas and Boniface and 
Clement with one stroke of his inevitable hand. The ghastly agony 
of the condemned is given with all the bitterest realism of the great 
elder antipapist who sent so many vicars of Christ to everlasting 
torment for less offences than those of Mastai-Ferretti. 


‘‘ Tui se tourna vers l’ange en frissonnant, 
Et je vis le spectacle horrible et surprenant 
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D’un homme qui vieillit pendant qu’on le regarde. 
L’agonie éteignit sa prunelle hagarde, 

Sa bouche bégaya, son jarret se rompit, 

Ses cheveux blanchissaient sur son front décrépit, 

Ses tempes se ridaient comme si les années 

S’étaient subitement sur sa face acharnées, 

Ses yeux pleuraient, ses dents claquaient comme au gibet 
Les genoux d’un squelette, et sa peau se plombait, 

Et, stupide, il baissait, 4 chaque instant plus pale, 

Sa téte qu’écrasait la tiare papale.”’ 

From the sentence passed upon him after the avowal extorted by the 
angel of doom that he has none in the world above him but God alone 
on whom to cast the responsibility of his works, not a word may be 
taken away for the purpose of quotation, as not a word could have 
been added to it by Dante or by Ezekiel himself. But about the 
eternity of his damnation there is not, happily for the human con- 
science, any manner of doubt possible ; it must endure as long as the 
poem which proclaims it; in other words, as long as the immortality 
of poetry itself. 

This great and terrible poem, the very crown or coping-stone of all 
the Chatiments, has a certain affinity with two others in which the 
poet’s yearning after justice and mercy has borne his passionate 
imagination as high and far as here. In Switan Mourad his im- 
measurable and incomparable depth of pity and charity seems well- 
nigh to have swallowed up all sense of necessary retribution ; it is 
perhaps because the portentous array of crimes enumerated is remote 
in time and place from all experience of ours that conscience can 
allow the tenderness and sublimity of its inspiration to justify the 
moral and ratify the sentence of the poem :— 

“Viens! tu fus bon un jour, sois 4 jamais heureux. 
Entre, transfiguré! tes crimes ténébreux, 
O roi, derriére toi s’effacent dans les gloires ; 
Tourne la téte, et vois blanchir tes ailes noires.” 

But in the crowning song of all the great three cycles every need 
and every instinct of the spirit may find the perfect exaltation of 
content. The vast and profound sense of ultimate and inevitable 
equity which animates every line of it is as firm and clear as the 
solid and massive splendour of its articulate expression. The date 
of it is outside and beyond the lapse of the centuries of time; but 
the rule of the law of righteousness is there more evident and indis- 
putable than ever during the flight of these. Hardly in the Hebrew 
prophecies is such distinct and vivid sublimity, as of actual and all 
but palpable vision, so thoroughly impregnated with moral and 
spiritual emotion. Not a verse of all that strike root into the 
memory for ever but is great alike by imagination and by faith. In 
such a single line as this— 


‘*Que qui n’entendit pas le remords l’entendrait ’— 
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there is the very note of conscience done into speech, cast into form, 
forged into substance. 


“* Avec de l’équité condensée en airain.”’ 


But this couplet, for immensity of imaginative range, is of one birth 
with the sublimest verses in the Book of Job :— 
“Et toute ’épouvante éparse au ciel est scour 
De cet impénétrable et morne avertisseur.” 

From the magnificent overture to the second series, in which the 
poet has embodied in audible and visible symbol the vision whence 
this book was conceived—a vision so far surpassing the perhaps 
unconsciously imitative inspiration of the Apocalypse, with its in- 
curably lame and arduously prosaic efforts to reproduce the effect or 
mimic the majesty of earlier prophecies, that we are amazed if not 
scandalized to find that book actually bracketed in one sublime 
passage of this prelude with the greatest spiritual poem in the world, 
the Oresteia of Aischylus—the reader would infer that any student 
wishing to give a notion of the Légende des Siécles ought to have 
dwelt less than I have done upon a few of its innumerable beauties, 
and more than I have done upon the impression of its incomparable 
grandeur. But samples of pure sweetness and beauty are more 
easily and perhaps more profitably detached for quotation from their 
context than samples of a sublimity which can only be felt by full 
and appreciative study of an entire and perfect poem. And it is 
rather from the prelude itself than from any possible commentary 
on it that a thoughtful and careful reader will seek to gather the 
aim and meaning of the book. It is there likened to a vast dis- 
jointed ruin lit by gleams of light—“ le reste effrayant de Babel ”— 
a palace and a charnel in one, built by doom for death to dwell in :— 

‘*Ou se posent pourtant parfois, quand elles l’osent, 


De la facon dont Vaile et le rayon se posent, 
La liberté, lumiére, et l’espérance, oiseau.” 


But over and within this book— 
“traduit 
Du passé, du tombeau, du gouffre et de la nuit ”— 

faith shines as a kindling torch, hope breathes as a quickening wind, 
love burns as a cleansing fire. It is tragic, not with the hopeless 
tragedy of Dante or the all but hopeless tragedy of Shakespeare. 
Whether we can or cannot share the infinite hope and inviolable 
faith to which the whole active and suffering life of the poet has 
borne such unbroken and imperishable witness, we cannot in any 
case but recognise the greatness and heroism of his love for man- 
kind. As in the case of Aischylus it is the hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, the deep desire for perfect justice in heaven as on 
earth, which would seem to assure the prophet’s inmost heart of its 
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final triumph by the prevalence of wisdom and of light over all 
claims and all pleas established or asserted by the children of dark- 
ness, so in the case of Victor Hugo is it the hunger and thirst after 
reconciliation, the love of loving-kindness, the master passion of 
mercy, which persists in hope and insists on faith, even in face of 
the hardest and darkest experience through which a nation or a man 
ean pass. When evil was most triumphant throughout Europe, he 
put forth in a single book of verse, published with strange difficulty 
against incredible impediments, such a protest as would entitle him 
to say, in the very words he has given to the Olympian of old— 
‘Quand, dans le saint peean par les mondes chanté, 


L’harmonie amoindrie avorte ou dégénére, 
Je rends le rhythme aux cieux par un coup de tonnerre:” 


and now more than ever would the verses that follow befit the lips 
of their author, if speaking in his own person :— 
‘‘Mon crane plein d’échos, plein de lueurs, plein d’yeux, 

Est l’antre éblouissant du grand Pan radieux ; 

En me voyant on croit entendre le murmure 

De la ville habitée et de la moisson mire, 

Le bruit du gouffre au chant de l’azur réuni, 

L’onde sur locéan, le yent dans l’infini, 

Et le frémissement des deux ailes du cygne.” 


It is held unseemly to speak of the living as we speak of the dead; 
when Victor Hugo has joined the company of his equals, but 
apparently not till then, it will seem strange to regard the giver of 
all the gifts we have received from him with less than love that 
deepens into worship, than worship that brightens into love. Mean- 
time it is only in the phrase of one of his own kindred, poet and 
exile and prophet of a darker age than his, that the last word should 
here be spoken of the man by whose name our century will be known 
for ever to all ages and nations that keep any record or memory of 
what was highest and most memorable in the spiritual history of the 
past :— 


Onorate l’altissimo poeta. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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Onty five years have passed since the Congress of Berlin made a 
rough and very provisional settlement of the Eastern Question, and 
attention is again drawn to the condition and probable fate of the 
petty states of the Balkan Peninsula and the valley of the Lower 
Danube. Not one amongst these failed to obtain, at the hands of 
Europe, territorial aggrandisement at the cost of the Ottoman 
Empire. Roumania received the Dobroudja province and two out 
of the three mouths of the Danube; Bulgaria became semi-inde- 
pendent ; Montenegro and Servia acquired new frontiers and ex- 
tensive territories. These boons appeared munificent enough to 
quench the thirst for increase of the Christian populations of 
Eastern Europe ; and to a great extent they did satisfy them, for the 
sufficient reason that out of the Ottoman spoils very little, if any- 
thing, was left to be had. Not so, however, the great and powerful 
nations under whose interested auspices they had parted company 
with the Turk. Far from being appeased, the appetite of Russia 
and Austria was only whetted by the sacrifices imposed upon the 
Porte. With the candour of inexperience, the populations of the 
petty states thought that real independence and freedom had dawned 
upon them with the demise of Turkey as a European Power. They 
had soon reason to find out their mistake, and nowadays they 
are fully conscious of having exchanged the servitude of old days 
for something very like it under another form. Having escaped 
from the demoralising thraldom of Islam they are, commercially 
and politically, besieged and henpecked by their more civilised pro- 
tectors. Russia and Austria are no longer interested in the imme- 
diate fate of the Ottoman Empire; the statesmen of both countries 
know that whoever shall prove the master in the Balkan provinces 
and on the Danube is also the master of the Bosphorus. There lies 
the present interest of the Eastern Question. The two empires—the 
first impelled by a force of expansion towards the East which no in- 
dividual will can arrest, the other stimulated by an all-powerful and 
exacting ally—are sparing no effort to force the petty states within 
their political radius. Competition for influence in these regions always 
more or less existed between the two empires since the first years of 
the present age ; but rivalry was platonic and desultory, and at no 

(1) This article, though published anonymously, comes from the pen of a writer 


whose remarks, from the active part he has taken in European affairs, are entitled to 
high consideration. 
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time did it assume the sharp and threatening character which now 
belongs to it. Russian propagandism has been indeed steadily in- 
creasing in the Balkans and the valley of the Danube; but Austria 
never set herself the task before 1878 of seriously competing with 
ine great Slav Power for supremacy in the East. Austria has turned 
a new leaf in her history, or rather Prince Bismarck has turned it 
for her. Turkey, holding only a nominal tenure, and being incapable 
of struggling longer with her hereditary foe, the German Chancellor 
has, for potent reasons, substituted as the adversary of Russia the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs. The consequences, so far as the Christian 
populations of the East are concerned, might easily have been predicted. 
Instead of falling, as once seemed probable, under the undisputed 
protectorate of Russia, the Danubian States are beset with the preten- 
sions of another formidable competitor. Foreign agents are actively 
at work in their midst preparing mischief and struggling for pre- 
ponderance. Partiality towards one of the rival Powers is now to 
be severely visited at the hands of the other. If some political or 
commercial advantage is given to Austria, it may fare badly with 
the donor unless he finds means to pacify Russia with an equivalent 
offering. The rival Powers possess but too ready means of making 
their displeasure felt in the proper quarter. A powerful and un- 
scrupulous nation (scruple in such circumstances is out of the 
question) can make life hardly worth living for to a small neighbour 
whose political and social status has hardly had time to assume a 
definite form since liberation from the Turkish yoke. The Danubian 
States are more or less dependent for existence on Russia or Austria. 
That these Powers, especially Austria, abuse their privilege and levy 
black-mail under cover of commercial treaties, railway conven- 
tions, and other polite forms of exaction, there is, unfortunately, 
no reason to doubt. They exert their superior strength and 
civilisation to obtain the utmost from their unwilling protégés, 
and are only restrained by the apprehension of a premature 
conflict which the exaggerated zeal of a political emissary may at 
any moment precipitate. Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, have their 
shortcomings, and they are many; but their grievances may be 
looked upon with some sympathy considering that it is hardly 
possible for them openly to complain. The Occidental Powers have 
their own affairs: their interests are more directly engaged else- 
where, and the petty states know that such chronic tribulations as 
they have to suffer—being inherent with their geographical situa- 
tion—are beyond remedy. Placed as they are between the anvil 
and the hammer, they are content with temporising, and trust to 
circumstances to make the best of an evil that cannot be avoided. 
The inner life of these petty states, now the hotbed of Austro- 
Russian intrigue, is particularly interesting at the present moment, 
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when Europe is armed to the teeth, and Prince Bismarck appears 
disposed to make the worst of his last years of activity, and hasten a 
redistribution of the map of Europe which, in my opinion, cannot 
take place without the effusion of blood. I will deal presently with 
this curious side of the question ; but it could hardly be thoroughly 
understood and appreciated without some further reference to the 
policy which, by making the Danubian kingdoms and principalities 
the stake of a keen struggle between two nations, has precipitated 
Russia and Austria in a path where they must inevitably come into 
violent collision, unless something occurs to arrest Austria in her 
dangerous evolution towards the East. The position of the two 
Empires is that of two trains engaged on the same metals, and 
rolling towards each other. This dangerous position originated in 
the Congress of Berlin, and Prince Bismarck is its responsible and 
avowed author. After crushing Austria at Sadowa and closing 
upon the Hapsburgs the doors of the German Confederacy, he has 
become their fast friend. His friendship, however, promises to be 
of a costly description, for it implies the fundamental displacement 
of the centre of gravity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This 
momentous change in the destinies of Continental Europe was fore- 
shadowed by the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
immense advantages accruing from this to Germany are obvious, 
and are a standing tribute to the political genius of the German 
Chancellor. The natural enemy of the German Empire is Russia ; 
the Slav and* the German are born opponents. By turning the 
aspirations of Austria towards the East, Prince Bismarck has there- 
fore realised a threefold object. He has thrown in the way of 
Russia a formidable competitor, acquired for Prussia an undisputed 
sway over all populations of Germanic stock, and neutralised for 
many years the activity of Austria by forcing upon that nation the 
perilous and uncertain task of transforming itself into an Oriental 
Power. In short, Russia and Austria—one a certain, the other a 
possible enemy of the German Empire—are destined to neutralise 
each other while Germany slowly but surely extends her hegemony 
over those German populations that are still under foreign rule. To 
Germany—ever keeping watch over the Vosges—the advantages 
are, as I have already said, beyond discussion. For Austria the 
results of the contract are more than doubtful. They could only 
prove beneficent in case of eventual success ; but can the dynasty of 
the Hapsburg’s ever form a really solid Oriental Power ? Whoever 
has any slight knowledge of the state and composition of the 
Austrian Empire must answer negatively. The truth is, that the 
Governments of Vienna and Pesth, with the quasi-annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the development of the Drang nach 
Osten policy, have plunged into a sea of troubles, and that with 
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every step in the new direction the position of affairs in Austria 
becomes more critical. The keystone of the political edifice of the 
country had hitherto been the preponderance of the Germans and 
the Magyars. Now the Austrian-Germans, and, to a certain extent, 
the Magyars also, being resolutely opposed to “sailing towards the 
East,” it was necessary for the Government of Vienna to seek the 
support it required amongst other elements of the monarchy. This 
support they have found amongst the Poles and the Tcheques. Count 
Taafe has turned the tables upon the late masters of the monarchy, 
and obtained an anti-German majority in the Reichstag by giving 
the Tcheques and the Poles those political advantages which hitherto 
had been the privilege of the Germans. The latter accepted the 
challenge: they were thoroughly routed in all local elections. As 
to the Magyars, finding themselves isolated, and fearing defeat, they 
took a bold and maybe a fatal step—they placed themselves in the 
van of the new Eastern policy, and attempted to secure the leader- 
ship of the movement. The Magyars area bold and shrewd race, 
in spite of their numerical inferiority ; but that last move of theirs 
was a great though perhaps unavoidable mistake. Far better had 
it been for them if they had united with the Germans of Austria to 
resist the national transformation of which Prince Bismarck was 
and is still the great instigator. The political concessions accorded 
to the Poles and the Tcheques have awakened the dormant aspirations 
of Croatia. The Croats have risen inarms to obtain affranchisement 
from the Hungarians just as the Poles and the Tcheques have been 
recently freed from German preponderance, and it will be extremely 
difficult not to give them some satisfaction. The same claims are 
put forth by the Roumanian population of Transylvania, also forming 
part of the Hungarian kingdom ; and it is by no means improbable 
that the fierce agitation still raging throughout Croatia may even- 
tually extend to these regions of the Empire. 

Thus the first consequence of the competition of Austria with 
Russia has been the weakening of the ties which hitherto had kept 
together the medley of races that formed the Hapsburg Empire. The 
further ‘development of the Drang nach Osten policy cannot but 
increase these internal divisions, which hitherto had been kept in 
check by the nicely-balanced systems of Metternich and Beust. Let 
it be added that the Austrian statesmen now at the helm of affairs are 
not ignorant of the fact. Nota few symptoms tend to show that 
the work set to them is not congenial to their feelings. They know 
that in turning a new leaf they have abandoned stability in ex- 
change for a very problematical prize. This action is the price of 
German support, and more than one would willingly return to the 
quiet waters of the old harbour and eschew Eastern adventures. 
Hence a constant contradiction in the acts of Austrian diplomacy 
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which must cause no little impatience to the German Chancellor. 
The price of the German alliance is militant antagonism with 
Russia, whereas there is nothing an Austrian statesman fears so 
much as open war with Russia. There are too many Slavs in the 
Hapsburg Empire to make such a struggle a popular war. The 
Ruthenes, and Croats, and Tcheques, and Dalmatians, not to speak of 
the Austrian-Germans, would much rather come to an arrangement 
with the Russians than fight them in honour of the greatness of the 
German Empire. Then, again, Russia is one compact mass, undivided 
in its foreign aspirations; whereas Austria is a collection of nation- 
alities that agree in nothing save in hating each other cordially. 
The results of such a war, even with Germany by her side, are very 
dubious for Austria. Even in victory it means protracted weakness 
for many years to come, additional burthens and duties, and further 
elements of internaldissension. But the point of the German sword 
is near the loins of Austria, and so long as it is wielded by the same 
hand she must advance eastward in quest of new territories she 
would willingly dispense with, and new clients who do not solicit 
her patronage. 

It would be doing but scanty justice to the sagacity of Russian 
diplomacy to suppose that the various elements of the problem have 
escaped its attention. Russia is perfectly aware of the new dangers 
wherewith her path is beset, as well as of the advantages she 
possesses over her half-hearted antagonist. Russia, also, is embroiled 
in internal difficulties. She has been diligently preparing for war 
since 1878. Yet it is doubtful whether she is fully prepared to face 
it. But there are certain national inclinations which may be 
retarded but cannot be stopped. Russian propagandism on the Lower 
Danube and in the Balkans is one of these. It finds itself opposed 
by a rival influence. However much M. de Giers and Count 
Kalnocki may wish to avert a collision, they cannot arrest the pro- 
gress of a rivalry which springs on the one hand from a national 
bent, and on the other from the requirements of an artificial policy. 

Foremost amongst the Danubian States comes Roumania. If 
that petty kingdom possessed anything like natural frontiers it 
might form a very important factor in the Eastern question now at 
issue. Its population is the most numerous and its territory the 
most extensive. The Danube flows through Roumania for upwards 
of five hundred miles, and two of the mouths of the great stream 
(one of which is the navigable Sulina) and a part of the third are on 
Roumanian territory. The Roumanians possess a well drilled and 
organized army, and could send out in the field no less than sixty 
thousand men. In every respect this country is far ahead of the 
other smaller states. Travellers familiar with the East will say that 
that is not much. Under the circumstances it must be admitted that 
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it is a great deal. Roumania has progressed with singular rapidity 
since Moldavia and Wallachia were united into one compact body. 
Thirty years ago it was a wild uncivilised country, still possessed by 
those Turks in Christian clothing called the Boyards. It is now 
traversed by railways; the soil is fairly cultivated ; the peasant is 
tolerably prosperous, though gifted by nature with a large capacity 
of idleness. Moreover, Roumania boasts of free institutions, a Senate, a 
Chamber of Deputies elected by a very broad suffrage, and a constitu- 
tional monarch whose intervention in State affairs is extremely limited. 
King Charles of Hohenzollern is in every respect a good and upright 
man. He has taken his constitutional duties aw sériewr, and scrupu- 
lously abstains from political intrigue, and likes his subjects probably 
more than they like him. His only defect, in the eyes of the latter, 
is that he is a foreigner and a German, whereas they dislike 
foreigners in general and Germans in particular. He devotes the 
greater portion of his time to the army, and much of the discipline 
and order which prevails in the War Department is due to his care. 
It should be added that he has been ably seconded by the Roumanians 
themselves. Whatever may be their defects and qualities, the 
Roumanians are essentially a military nation. The men are strong 
and hearty, and their officers, many of whom have received their 
education in the military schools of the Continent, are really earnest 
and hard-working. Both would show to much advantage in the 
field. It is a pity to think that such excellent soldiers are doomed, 
as at Plevna, to fight beside a powerful and exacting ally, be he 
Russia or Austria, and that the reward of their bravery may be 
the exaction of a province or the partial surrender of their indepen- 
dence. The statesmen of Roumania are numerous—rather too 
numerous, in fact ; few amongst those connected with politics have 
not been ministers at some time or other. Some, like MM. Cogal- 
niceano, Bratiano, Lahovari, Stourdza, and others, are men of sterling 
ability, whose acumen and ingenuity have been extraordinarily 
developed by the necessity of preserving the country from Russian 
and Austrian pretensions. In political see-sawing they are real 
adepts. The country is, or rather was, divided, as all constitutional 
countries should be, into two parties, the Conservatives and the 
Liberals. An unfortunate adventure has suddenly deprived Rou- 
mania of the Conservatives. The Liberals being in office, legislative 
elections recently took place under their auspices. Their zeal for 
the Liberal cause carried them a little too far. The administration 
intervened in the struggle in favour of the Liberal candidates to a 
perhaps excessive extent, considering that the police were frequently 
called in to belabour and expel Conservative electors and candidates. 
The consequence was that the whole Conservative Opposition was 
turned out barring seven or eight, who resigned their seats in great 
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disgust. The Liberals found themselves in a rather embarrassing pre- 
dicament ; for what is a constitutional Government without an Opposi- 
tion? The Liberals had triumphed too completely ; the gendarmes, 
and magistrates, and prefects, and other officials had shown excess 
of zeal. If the conquered Opposition had only consented to accept 
as a giff a considerable number of seats, the Liberals would have 
parted with them with joy; but the Conservatives retired within 
their tents to brood over their wrongs and prepare new shafts. Their 
denunciations produced, however, but little impression, as it was 
rightly conjectured that they would have acted precisely in the 
same manner had they been in office instead of the Liberals. 

This curious incident of recent date—the elections occurred last 
spring—throws an interesting light on the political and social organi- 
zation of Roumania. It will be seen that, although Liberal ideas are 
in the ascendant, Liberalism is yet of an uncouth and incoherent 
description, sometimes verging on extreme democracy, at others 
akin to autocracy. The same contradictions are visible in the 
manners of Roumanian society. Schismatics by faith, the Rou- 
manians admit of divorce to a somewhat alarming extent. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence to meet in a drawing-room a husband, his 
two divorced wives, and their fair successor. It must also be ad- 
mitted that Roumanian morals admit of considerable improvement, 
although the Roumanians themselves are of a different opinion. To 
many of them morality is a question of convention and geographical 
latitude. Political and administrative probity also leave much to be 
desired. And still, spite of these serious shortcomings, the Rou- 
manians undoubtedly constitute a distinct nationality, more open 
than any other Christian race of the East to improvement and 
civilisation, and possessing to a high degree those qualities that 
are indispensable to a nation. The demoralising influence of Otto- 
man rule is still upon them, but it wears away rapidly. Some 
slight antagonism of race and sympathy is yet discernible between 
the Moldavians and the Wallachians; however, that also is disap- 
pearing and being replaced by a sense of national solidarity which 
leaves no room/for internal dissensions and antagonism. 

Much, however, as the Roumanians are united in a common cause 
and in patriotism, the neighbourhood and the rivalry of their two 
great neighbours have inevitably left their mark amongst them. Both 
Russia and Austria are incessantly active at Bucarest, and as 
Roumanian politicians live in constant expectation of war, they are 
divided in their preferences for one or the other Power. They all 
agree as to the necessity of maintaining the independence of the 
country, but they differ as to the policy which is calculated to ensure 
its integrity. Hence the existence of a Russian and of an Austrian 
party. Some believe that there is no safety save in an alliance with 
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Russia; others are so afraid of Russian ambition that their inclinations 
are in favour of intimacy with Austria. The two schools neutralise 
each other, and this perhaps is a beneficent result for the common 
cause. Russia and Austria severally have hitherto disposed of con- 
siderable influence in Roumanian politics. Community of religion 
and the sympathy of most Christians of the East for the Empire of 
the Czars are the causes of Russian influence; that of Austria is 
rather due to the political advantages acquired by the force of facts. 
The chief instrument of propaganda in the hands of Austria has 
been of late years the great steam navigation company organized 
for political as well as commercial purposes by the late Hungarian 
statesman, Count Zechenyi. Its operations extend from the frontiers 
of Bavaria almost down to the mouth of the Danube, as far as Braila 
and Galatz. Well supported by the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, it has accumulated nine-tenths of the fluvial trade in the Lower 
Danube. The task was comparatively easy. None of the petty 
states possessed any portion of the trade on the Danube. The only com- 
petition offered to the Austrian Steam Navigation Company was that 
of the Greeks, who had hitherto held a part of the coasting trade in 
the Danube. Thanks to the ascendency gained by the Austrian 
company, Austria has poured down her produce into the Lower 
Danube; Roumania, in a commercial respect, has become her 
tributary. This has enabled the Vienna Government to force upon 
the Roumanians a very one-sided commercial treaty. Monopoly 
leads to encroachment, and Austria has naturally made the most of 
her privileged position. But for the mistakes of her diplomacy ia 
the Danube question she would have made a great deal more, and 
would probably have attracted Roumania within the radius of her 
influence, just as Russia would have become supreme at Bucarest 
had not her diplomatists insisted on the retrocession of Bessarabia 
at Berlin in 1878. As it is, the influence of the two rival Powers is 
pretty well matched at Bucarest. Each empire has its partisans, 
who succeed each other in office, so that each Power has its turn of 
favour or hostility. There is, however, one subject on which Austria 
and Russia doubtless agree, and this is a common dislike for the 
Liberal—nay, the Radical—bent of thecountry. The policy of both 
empires is inspired by Conservative ideas; and both empires must 
doubtless feel some degree of discomfort by having at their door a 
focus of Liberalism like Roumania. This, however, they cannot 
help. The inclinations of Roumanian opinion are too strong to be 
checked by any influence or indirect intervention from without. 

The prime movers of Liberalism in Roumania, the undisputed 
leaders of the Liberal party, are M. Rosetti and M. Jean Bratiano, 
actually Premier of the Bucarest Cabinet. Both belong to the 
advanced school of politics. M. Bratiano is the younger and the 
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more popular man of the two. The secret of his enormous influence 
over his compatriots, as well as of his colleagues, is chiefly due to the 
fact that they are neither Austrian nor Russian. Their opponents 
themselves give them the credit of untainted patriotism. M. Jean 
Bratiano is really the master of Roumania; if he would he could be 
a king-maker, and give his country another sovereign in twenty-four 
hours. Like more than one Continental statesman, he was once a 
revolutionnaire. In the days of the Second Empire in France he 
was arrested as a conspirator, which did not prevent, later on, a 
political connection between himself and Napoleon III. What 
Roumania is for good he may be said to have made her, in con- 
junction with his friend Rosetti. His abilities are certainly of a 
high order. For years he has been the Deus ex machina of Roumanian 
politics. When he found it convenient to retire behind the scenes 
for a while he handed the direction of affairs to a substitute in whose 
name he continued to govern, and then resumed the responsibility of 
office at his own time. On one occasion he entrusted the premier- 
ship to his own brother; but finding him untractable, as brothers 
usually are, he had to turn him out on a short notice. M. Bratiano 
is alert, watchful, and prompt to take advantage of events. Since 
the forced retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia, which he deeply 
resented, he has been charged by his opponents with playing an 
Austrian game. That he would not hesitate to act with Austria if 
he thought it worth his while there is no reason to doubt, but then 
the Austrians say that he plays into the hands of Russia. One may 
safely infer from these indications that he is no more Austrian than 
he is Russian. His ideal, doubtless, is not only to keep his country 
free from foreign trammels, but to make the most of political contin- 
gencies in order to increase its extent and founda powerful Danubian 
kingdom. Whether this patriotic dream is feasible is another ques- 
tion. Four millions of Magyars have obtained a large share in the 
government of an immense Continental empire; the Roumanians 
may be forgiven for entertaining hopes which it may be beyond 
their power to realise. All Roumanians are not under the rule of 
King Charles; there are Roumanians in Bessarabia and Transyl- 
vania. Politicians at Bucarest understand, however, the extreme 
danger of encouraging irredentism on Russian and Austrian fron- 
tiers. Common danger might foster a league of the rival Powers to 
crush it, and it might simultaneously occur to politicians at St. 
Petersburg and Vienna that the best means of eradicating Rouma- 
nian irredentism would be to lay hands on the little kingdom on the 
Danube and divide it between themselves. 

If it be now asked which side Roumania is likely to take in case 
of war between Russia and Austria, it would be very difficult to give 
a definite answer. Much would depend on the rapidity of the mili- 
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tary concentration on one or the other side. That Roumania must 
take an armed part in the struggle is, in any case, certain. Although 
the fortunes of war were anything but favourable to Roumania in 
the last Turko-Russian conflict, there is a vague hope at Bucarest 
that by being on the winning side a province—Bessarabia or Tran- 
sylvania—may be obtained. Exactly the reverse occurred in 1877. 
Far from obtaining a due share in the spoils of Turkey, Roumania 
lost Bessarabia. It is true that she received the Dobroudja as a 
compensation, and exchanged a Roumanian population for a Bul- 
garian population; but the bargain was a dreadfully hollow one. 
It engendered a standing quarrel between Roumania and the new 
principality of Bulgaria, and gave a severe blow to the projected 
supremacy of Roumania on the Lower Danube. 

Passing from Roumania to Servia, one is confronted by a very 
different state of affairs. To all appearances Servia is sailing freely in 
Austrian waters. Austrian diplomacy in these parts has stolen a very 
important march upon Russia. Seven years ago the Servians, assisted 
by Russian volunteers, and under the orders of General Tchnernaief, 
were fighting the Turk. Russian influence at Belgrad was para- 
mount. ‘To-day it is all but forestalled by the preponderance of 
Austria. The pro-Russians, under the leadership of the chief 
Servian statesman, M. Ristich, have been turned out of office. The 
presiding minister, M. Pirotchanatz, is hand-and-glove with the 
diplomacy of Vienna, and King Milan, in exchange for a tinsel 
crown, has gone over, bag and baggage, to the Hapsburg Empire. 

These circumstances are largely due to the present action of 
the king. Prince Milan of Servia, the husband of a Russian 
lady, was reckoned a friend at St. Petersburg. Since the 
Congress of Berlin he allowed himself to be entangled irretrievably 
in the meshes of Austrian diplomacy, allured by such personal 
advantages as the transformation of his princely coronet into a 
crown. To the sole action of Milan, however, cannot be ascribed 
the political surrender of Servia. Until Austria engaged, under 
German auspices, in an active Eastern policy, her action at 
Belgrad remained all but dormant. Austrian diplomacy, before 
and after the Treaty of Paris, always asserted its right to interest in 
Danubian affairs ; but so long as its attention was directed towards 
the affairs of Central Europe, it was uncertain and weak in its mani- 
festations eastward. Russian interest was allowed its own way in 
the Principalities, and Servia was justly considered as a ward of the 
great Slav Power. But it was manifest that, whenever Austria 
should think fit to dispute Russian preponderance at Belgrad, it 
would have greater facilities for doing so than in any other spot 
along the Danube or in the Balkans. In a commercial respect, 
Servia is even more at the mercy of her Austrian neighbour than 
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Roumania. The direct railway communication between Vienna and 
Constantinople passes through Belgrad, and the submission of 
Servia becomes a question of great importance in view of the 
eventual annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the possession 
of a direct railway communication with the Mediterranean by 
Salonica. The full weight of Austro-Hungarian action has, there- 
fore, been brought to bear upon the petty Court of Belgrad, and it 
has, for the present at least, carried everything before it. Russia has 
been powerless to prevent this transformation, to which King Milan 
has contributed with strange zeal. 

Experienced judges, however, are disposed to think that Austrian 
diplomacy has overreached herself at Belgrad, and that the very 
pressure of Austrian propaganda may provoke a corresponding re- 
action amongst the Servian people. The latter are pure Slavs, and, 
as most Slavs, their natural sympathies go with the empire that has 
at all times been considered as the liberator of Christianity in the 
Kast. M. Ristitch, who was compelled to make way for a pro- 
Austrian Ministry, is still the active leader of a powerful Opposition. 
On the other hand, if King Milan has secured the good will of the . 
Government of Vienna, he has forfeited the favour of his subjects. 
The latter are beginning to remember that the Obrenovitch dynasty 
are usurpers, and that a young and active pretender is ready 
lying in wait for the first opportunity of seizing upon the heirloom 
of his grandfather. Young Karageorgevitch is a notorious protégé of 
the Russian Court. He fought bravely in the Franco-German war. 
He has just become the son-in-law of the Prince of Montenegro. 
In every respect he is’ dangerous, the more so as popular sympathy 
throughout Servia would unquestionably support him. The Servian 
population is the more likely to be led by sentiment, as its social 
and political organization still borders on the primitive. Servia is 
still the country of swineherds of olden days, of simple and primeval 
manners, gifted with a goodly proportion of rustic shrewdness, with 
whom Russia will even be more popular than Austria, that im- 
perious and exacting neighbour, and particularly Hungary, whose 
antipathy for the Slavs is traditional. 

If Russian influence is for the present in the shade at Belgrad, 
it reigns supreme at Cettinje, the capital of the Black Mountains. 
Montenegro is a mere tool in Russian hands, and a very powerful 
tool it is. It may be said that Prince Nicholas is the most devoted 
liege of the Emperor of Russia. He takes his cue from St. Peters- 
burg, and lives on terms of polite hostility to Austria. Russia 
possesses in the mountainous principality an admirable basis of 
operation for the propaganda of Panslavism. By the nature of the 
country, Montenegro is almost impregnable ; and it stands right in 
the middle of the ground where Austria is most active. The 
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Montenegrins are a splendid race of men, warlike, fierce, and in- 
domitable. The object of their hatred was the Turk. Everything, 
however, having been obtained from the Moslem, Austria is now 
the object of popular dislike in Montenegro. Prince Nicholas 
has just formally made it up with the Porte, chiefly at the instiga- 
tion of Russian diplomacy. He has solemnly declared, before 
starting for Constantinople, where he was received with extra- 
ordinary honours, that the old feud was at anend. The plain trans- 
lation of this interesting proclamation was that the popular enemy 
of Montenegro was no longer the Sublime Porte, but the Austrian 
Empire. It is said that extreme displeasure prevailed in Vienna in 
consequence of this significant action, but it is doubtful whether the 
Prince of Montenegro was much troubled thereby. It is difficult for 
Austria to take energetic steps against the Principality. Not to 
speak of the jealousy and resentment such action would produce in 
Russian circles, there are natural obstacles in the way of a military 
action of a serious nature. It is easy enough for the Austrian forces 
to occupy Servia in an emergency. With Montenegro the case is 
different. All things considered, Montenegro is likely to prove a 
thorn in Austria’s side which no effort is likely to remove so long as 
peace continues to prevail, and which, in case of war, would give 
Austria a deal of trouble. 

Besides the sovereign, Prince Nicholas, the direction of public 
affairs lies chiefly in the hands of two men remarkable for 
personal hardihood and diplomatic skill: MM. Petrowitch—him- 
self a connection of the Prince’s—and Radovitch. Neither of them 
ever could be said to nourish amicable feeling towards Austria; 
otherwise their influence in the governmental affairs of the petty 
principality had been of short duration. Bojo Petrowitch, after 
taking a leading part in hostilities against the Turk, was sent, to- 
gether with M. Radovitch, to Berlin in 1878 to defend the 
Montenegrin cause. It was chiefly due to his zeal that Montenegro 
obtained considerable territorial extension, and acquired an outlet in 
the Adriatic. The present task of Montenegrin governments is, it 
must be admitted, easier than in any other petty state. There are 
no two foreign parties there ; the dynasty is beyond contest, and 
Prince Nicholas has none but faithful subjects. They are quite 
content with the species of patriarchal rule which they enjoy, and 
there is no spot in Europe which offers less scope to social and political 
revolution. 

The destinies of Bulgaria are more chequered, though here again, 
on the north of the Balkans, Russian influence is foremost, and the 
eastern aspirations of Austria have made but insignificant progress. 
Bulgaria owes her independence to Russia, and for a long time to 
come the direction of her affairs will remain practically in Russian 
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hands. It should not be forgotten, however, that Austrian influence 
may eventually make its way into Bulgaria by the Danube. Pend- 
ing this remote contingency, Russia has exercised all her influence 
of late years to make of Bulgaria something better than a dead 
weight in the struggle for supremacy in the Balkan Peninsula. Her 
efforts have not been without result, though better things might 
have been expected of her intervention. The Bulgarians have, on 
the whole, been rather underrated in Europe. Their good qualities 
are real, and if events decreed the union of the Bulgarians with 
their brothers of Oriental Roumelia, a future might be reserved for 
them yet. The Bulgarian peasant is a first-class agriculturist ; he 
is deeply attached to the soil. As a peasant he possesses a great 
superiority over the labourers of the Lower Danube, and even of 
Hungary: he can work and save money and keep clear of the money- 
lender. The Jews, who have been so successful as usurers in Rou- 
mania and divers parts of Oriental Austria, find no opening for 
their calling in Bulgaria. The bent of the population is decidedly 
Liberal, as the recent elections north of the Balkans have just 
demonstrated. The Russian agents, after the accession of Prince 
Battenberg to the throne, committed the blunder of reacting by violent 
means against the manifest wishes of the population. The constitu- 
tion of Tirnova was suspended, the assembly dissolved ; patriots like 
M. Zankoff were ill-treated, arrested, and exiled, and the principality 
was governed for some time manu militari, the two chief ministers 
of the Prince being Russian generals. Fortunately this state of 
things has come to a termination. The elections having once more 
favoured the Liberal party, Prince Battenberg has wisely consented 
to come to terms. The constitution is to be revised, and a modus 
vivendi will doubtless be found which will enable Bulgaria to enjoy 
more internal tranquillity than has hitherto been her share. When 
it is said that Prince Alexander of Battenberg has come to terms 
with Bulgarian parties, it should not be implied that he has been the 
instigator of the state-of-siege policy which prevailed for three 
years. The personal influence of a prince is necessarily greater 
when his subjects are in political infancy ; he does not merely reign, 
but to a certain extent governs also. Prince Battenberg, however, 
was himself guided by the Russians. His popularity being of a 
very transient kind, he had no alternative but to throw himself upon 
their hands and tacitly submit to their guidance. When that young 
prince, then a lieutenant in the German army, asked permission to 
accept the Bulgarian coronet, Prince Bismarck is said to have 
observed, in giving the requisite leave, that it would be a pleasant 
thing for him to remember in after life that he had been a minia- 
ture sovereign. There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
this sarcastic prediction will be realised so long as the Court of 
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St. Petersburg does not withdraw its countenance from Prince 
Alexander. 

If Austrian mancuvres are bootless in Northern Bulgaria, they 
have been more successful in that part of Bulgaria proper situated 
south of the Balkans which the Powers have called Eastern 
Roumelia, and which enjoys pretty nearly the same independent 
position in the Turkish Empire as the Lebanon. The purpose of the 
Berlin Congress was doubtless to trace between the two portions 
of Bulgaria a species of cordon, beyond which Russian influence 
should not advance. It was, on the whole, a weak and awkward 
arrangement, in contradiction with the dictates of justice and 
good sense. Why half the Bulgarians should have been made 
independent while the other half remained subjects of the Sublime 
Porte has never been and can never be satisfactorily explained. The 
sole reason of this extraordinary division was to leave room for 
Austrian agitation. Russia should have the protectorate of North 
Bulgaria, Austria should hold that of South Bulgaria. Events have 
not entirely realised this diplomatic scheme, but Austria has un- 
deniably made progress in Eastern Roumelia. The Governor- 
General of the province, Aleko Pasha, if he has any preferences, 
inclines towards Austria, the more so because, having been himself a 
candidate for the throne of Northern Bulgaria, he was not favoured by 
the Russians. The Roumelian militia and police are commanded 
by a German officer—General Strecker—whose sympathies naturally 
are in the same direction. It may, on the whole, be said that 
Philippopolis has been turned into a centre of Austrian agitation, 
which, however, finds a check in the pro-Russian sympathies of the 
population at large. Southern Bulgarians are, perhaps, more partial 
to Russia than their northern compatriots, because they are not in 
direct contact with her officials. It is needless to add that the 
Court of St. Petersburg views with extreme jealousy the attempts 
of another Power to gain the sympathies of a population hitherto 
under its exclusive influence, and that it resolutely combats such 
tendencies. At one time affairs had reached such a climax that, in 
order to avoid a conflict, the well-known Russian Consul-General 
and Panslavist, M. Hitrovo, had to be withdrawn by his Govern- 
ment from Philippopolis. 

The somewhat fierce character of antagonism between Russian and 
Austrian influence causes Oriental Roumelia to be very delicate 
ground. In no part of the Balkans and the valley of the Lower 
Danube is tranquillity more precarious; and the peace of Europe 
may at any time be jeopardised by the anomalous state of things 
created here by the Treaty of Berlin. By throwing open a 
portion of Bulgaria to Austrian enterprises, the Congress may be said 
to have contributed in a great measure to the elements of a future 
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struggle in the East. There are certain points upon which compro- 
mise between the rival Powers is possible. Southern Bulgaria is not 
of the number. The Russians will never yield of their free will a 
single Bulgarian to Austrian patronage. Their feelings on the sub- 
ject are so strong that no misapprehension of their purpose is possible. 
Should the East again resound with the clang of arms, it is probably 
in this region that the spark will be struck. 

A great deal more that is interesting might be said of the princi- 
palities and petty kingdoms of Eastern Europe in connection with 
the rivalry of the two contending Powers—a rivalry which the 
nature of things is rendering more intense every day. The above 
remarks will suffice to convey an adequate impression of the condi- 
tions of their existence. The great antagonism of a former period 
was that of Russia and Turkey; that of Austria and Russia has 
taken its place, and, materially, the petty states are none the better 
for it. To some it has occurred that their best remedy and the 
surest gage of peace was a confederacy of the Danubian States. 
It is beyond question the best plan; it is, however, the least practi- 
cable ; so much so that no serious attempt of rapprochement has yet 
been made by the interested parties. Russia and Austria are equally 
opposed to the formation of a confederacy which would deprive them 
of much of their influence and of a possible prize. They have rather 
encouraged than discountenanced the petty jealousies the small states 
entertain for each other. Bulgaria and Roumania should certainly 
form the nucleus of a future coalition of the petty states. The cession 
of Dobroudja to Roumania has, however, rendered such a union all 
but impossible. The Danubian States are too divided, and Russia 
and Austria are too interested in maintaining their division, to render 
common action on their part at all likely in the future. Their lot is 
to remain a prey to Austro-Russian competitions so long as these can 
keep clear of war, and to become the vassals and possibly the subjects 
of the conqueror. Butwho shall conquer? In spite of the powerful 
support given to Austria by Germany, the odds are all in favour 
of Russia. The Muscovite Empire may be convulsed and weakened 
by revolution ; it may still represent an obsolete form of rule; but 
Russia, with her sixty-five millions of Slavs, is still for Eastern 
Christians their natural protector. The Slavs of Servia, Bulgaria, 
Eastern Roumelia, and Montenegro, the Slavo-Latins of Roumania, 
are under the charm of the Panslavist legend. Their hearts are with 


Russia, although some of their rulers may be won over to the other 
side, 
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Or all books biographies are those which are the most capable of 
exhibiting the extremes of the liveliest height of interest or the 
lowest depth of profound dulness. The readable value of a 
biography depends, indeed, less upon the subject than on the 
manner in which it is treated. The materials for the life of the 
greatest man, whose personal qualities alone would suffice to attract 
interest, and who has also taken the foremost part in the history 
and politics of his time, may be placed in the biographer’s crucible 
in two such different ways as, in one case, to produce a lump of 
lead, and in the other an ingot of gold. Compare, for instance, the 
life of Pitt as elaborated by Tomline, and the same subject as it 
appeared when taken up by the late Earl Stanhope. The first book, 
with all the advantages of personal acquaintance enjoyed by the 
writer, and contemporary knowledge of the events in which his hero 
took so striking a part, is utterly unreadable, and is of little use as a 
mere repertory of facts. The second, on the other hand, is a book 
to be placed in such a choice collection of volumes as George the 
Third used to take with him to Weymouth—a veritable Jivre de 
chevet, such as every one would like to have at his bed-head, and, 
withal, giving an admirable account of all that Pitt did, and all that 
he could not do. The somewhat musty proverb which indicates 
who it is that sends meat and who it is that sends cooks, finds ample 
illustration in the larders and kitchens of biography. Many a 
tasteless and indigestible dish makes its appearance upon our reading- 
tables, the raw materials of which ought to have furnished an 
agreeable and solid meal; and sometimes a little morsel is dished up 
so daintily and with such a well-flavoured and appropriate sauce, 
that we scarcely care to inquire whether it was originally fish, flesh, 
or fowl. The offenders in this sort are guilty of a double crime— 
they do injustice to their hero, and they deprive their contemporaries 
and posterity of a pleasure and satisfaction which they have the right 
to expect, in the case of a distinguished person who has deserved well 
of his country, in any department of life. Where would have been the 
memory of Samuel Johnson if it had been left to the care of a Sir 
John Hawkins, and had not been providentially kept alive by a 
Boswell? How can be estimated the loss that would have happened 
to successive generations of readers, if the young Scotch advocate 
and future Laird of Auchinleck had not taken his place in the 
reporter’s box of private life at the right moment, and had not pos- 
sessed that singular mixture of self-conceit and veneration which so 
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completely fitted him for his task? All that fund of philosophy, 
of learning, of humour, and knowledge of human life, and that 
example of patience under suffering and true humanity, would have 
been lost. Madame d’Arblay’s delightful Reminiscences—itself u 
book belonging to the same class—and other fragmentary notices, 
would have done a little, perhaps, to keep up the knowledge of 
what the author of the Dictionary and Rasselas, and the Lives of the 
Poets, and so forth, really was like; but we should then have pos 
sessed only a few feeble photographs instead of Boswell’s splendid 
gallery of finished pictures. Boswell, too, set the example, in 
England at least, of what a good biography ought to be. There is 
another proverb, so often quoted and so frequently misapplied, that 
one is sometimes tempted to wish that there had never been a hero 
or a valet de chambre. But Boswell certainly broke the neck of the 
older conventional notion about the dignity of Biography, which was 
previously almost as much encumbered and really disguised in the 
solemn robes of life in public as its close relative, History, also 
used to be. If Walpole’s and George Selwyn’s letters could have 
been published somewhat closer to the time at which they were 
written, another blow would have been delivered in the same direc- 
tion, and perhaps the longer enjoyment of a wholesome freedom 
might have prevented it from degenerating into the license which, 
in later times, has sometimes been allowed occasionally to take its 
place. 

The recent year’s biographies have not always been too guarded 
or unduly reticent ; but on the whole, as in so many other things, 
the present generation niay be congratulated on an improvement in 
its published lives. There is greater ease in their style, the contri- 
butions of friends are more freely sought and given, the repositories 
of letters are more readily opened and their contents communicated. 
We can see men more in their habits as they lived, and are admitted 
to more real intimacy with them. In a word we have more writers 
of lives like Earl Stanhope, and fewer like Bishop Tomline. 

The last few months have been, perhaps, more prolific than usual 
in the production of the class of book which has the best chance of 
contending with the popularity of the novel, with the ruling gods of 
the circulating libraries, with the reading public, and with pub- 
lishers. No doubt all of these are sufficiently indulgent to 
mediocrity, so long as it fairly satisfies the cravings and serves to 
fill the lists of subscribers to Mudie or the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
contrives at least to “bring home’”’ the modern representatives of 
the Roman bibliopoles. It is a good sign of widening interest in 
all sorts of things which are worth knowing about, and in those who 
have successfully distinguished themselves in different fields of 
activity, to find how various have been the pursuits of those whose 
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lives are now published and read with avidity. History is no longer 
confined to the account of battles and the intrigues of Courts, but 
embraces other matters of certainly equal importance and interest. 
Life is restored to the contents of the Public Record Office, of. the 
private muniment-room, and of the Statutes at large—themselves a 
atill unexhausted source of illustration to public events and private 
habits and manners. It is no longer the case that the lives of 
sovereigns, of great warriors and of statesmen, excite the largest share 
of attention. Ina list before us of works recently printed, which 
by no means purports to be a complete one, may be found the 
biographies of the lowly-born young Scotsman who became the suc- 
cessful founder of a great publishing firm—of a philosopher, the 
greatest since Newton, who lived out the full term and more of 
human life—of another too early taken from his work—of a gentle 
authoress—of the late Chairman of the London School Board, and 
other public workers—of the great Oriental scholar—the French- 
man who broke from his early ecclesiastical training to become the 
apostle of emancipated thought—of well-born writers, some still 
among us, who have kept diaries, which are now communicated with 
all their special and varied experiences to the world—together with 
others to which reference may hereafter be made. In all varieties 
of life and pursuits, the same lesson is to be learnt—that genius 
avails little without patient work and endurance. 

At the same time it may be remarked that what Sterne says on 
the choice of routes from Calais to Paris may be applied to the 
writing of some biographies. He names the towns through which 
most travellers, for the reasons assigned, prefer to go; and then 
mentions Beauvais as a way by which you may go if you will. 
“For which reason,” he adds, “‘a great many choose to go by 
Beauvais.” A similar exercise of pure volition is, perhaps, the best 
way of accounting for the publication of some of the lives which 
annually appear. 

The compiler of the notice of the Life of Daniel Macmillan’ is not 
wrong in saying that his story is one of sterling interest. He died 
early but had done good work. He rose from the humble position 
of a small bookseller’s apprentice in an obscure provincial town to 
be a leading publisher in London and Cambridge, under the adverse 
circumstances of a struggle with ill-health and mental doubts, which 
threatened to interfere seriously with his success in business and 
with his sincere but liberal religious convictions. Brought up in 
the narrowest form of creed, he did not hesitate to become the pub- 
lisher of the works of Maurice and Kingsley ; and he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the wares in which he dealt—a rare excellence in 


the trade to which he belonged. While still only a seller of books, 
(1) Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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the extent of his own reading, and his own widely extended 
sympathies, led him to denounce publishers as aset of wretched men 
and fools; and when he became one of them himself, he worked 
manfully to improve his species, and to show that a publisher’s duty 
was to be something more than that of a mere middleman between 
authors, printers, paper-makers, binders and the reading public. He 
held that it was his vocation not only to drudge for bread, but to 
assist in the production of the best kinds of literature and to help to 
cultivate good taste and the love of the beautiful and the true. His 
admiration of Guesses at Truth procured for him the friendship of 
the Hares, to whom he was indebted for pecuniary assistance and 
introductions on establishing himself at Cambridge. Daniel Mac- 
millan’s account of his first visit at Hurstmonceaux is a capital 
description of the first impressions of such a society and such con- 
versation as he there encountered upon a man of humble origin but 
of a truly refined and generous temper. He is content to enjoy and 
admire without any bitter reflections upon his own less advantageous 
lot in life, or depreciation of his new associates, and the scion of a 
peasant race, in this instance, mixes no gall with the cup of satisfac- 
tion and delight. The bulk of the matter placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Hughes is autobiographical, and he raises the question whether 
such records can be relied upon as trustworthy materials for a man’s 
life. He mentions Franklin, Rousseau, and Goethe, but without 
solving the doubt. Each case must indeed be judged and decided 
by itself, and according to the nature of the man and the object for 
which a diary was kept, whether for the journalist’s private use, or 
for the future reading of others—and each has his own peculiarities. 
Franklin wrote with the sturdy pride of a self-made man, but pro- 
bably chiefly to give to the world the benefit of his own example. 
No one ever exposed his own rags and nakedness with so little shame 
as Rousseau; Goethe gave a tranquil reflection in still water of a 
career undisturbed by the great events which were in violent action 
around him in his youth and manhood. To take another instance, 
Macready kept his self-tormenting diary to record his faults, and to 
fix events and feelings which concerned him in his memory, in order 
that he, might compare the self of the present with the self of former 
years. Accordingly he took little or no notice of what did not im- 
mediately affect himself, and those persons had no reason for 
indignation and disappointment who expected to see themselves 
mentioned and perchance praised, and who did not find what they 
may have looked for. 

The introduction of the name of Maurice suggests the inquiry 
when the long-looked-for life of him, promised by one of his sons, 
is likely to see the light. Other important avocations no doubt 
afford an excuse for the delay which has been allowed to take place 
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—pbut the hope must be expressed that its appearance will not be 
indefinitely postponed. When also may we expect to see published 
the biography of another Cambridge Professor in a different line of 
distinction, and how long is the vindication of Sedgwick’s scientific 
fame to be deferred ? Continuing, however, to deal with Cambridge 
names and associations, let us pass on to one of the most eminent 
that has adorned that University since the time at least of Newton 
—yet Darwin’ had little conneetion with it, beyond the fact that his 
grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, had belonged to it, and that he him- 
self was a pupil of Henslow, the Botanical Professor—a circumstance, 
however, which was an important factor in the training for his 
future pursuits. Nor is it inappropriate to notice that the university 
distinctions, not in his own time available for himself, have since 
been acquired by his sons. The notices now reprinted from Nature 
can only be accepted as an initial instalment of a full biography. 
They relate only to scientific achievements, but proceeding as they 
do from the pen of Huxley and others equally qualified to speak of 
his work, they are of striking value. Still there is space for one 
who knew him best to dwell on the enormous labour and patience 
given to his investigations—on the modesty and love of truth for its 
own sake which chastened all his speculations—on the constant in- 
vitation of correction and criticism—on the charming personal 
qualities, and on the grand and cheerful simplicity of character 
which crowned all. Unlike Macmillan the great natural philosopher 
was born of an established family, and in such easy circumstances 
that, like Sir Joseph Banks, he was able to enjoy his scientific work, 
in freedom from the cares of any profession or business. Like the 
former, however, he suffered from a constant want of health—which 
indeed perhaps brought with it the one advantage of protecting him 
from the snares and waste of time involved in going into general 
society—a dangerous temptation which Sir Humphry Davy and so 
many others, to their own great loss, have been unable to resist. 
The famous voyage of the Beagle, in which Darwin took part, con- 
firmed the teachings of Henslow. It was then that his observations 
on coral reefs led him to write his first geological work—and to show 
under what circumstances organisms individually insignificant have 
had so large a share in building up the fabric of the globe ; while 
his study of the habits of the humble earth-worm, carried on after- 
wards for years in the quiet of his own country seat, formed the 
subject of his last contribution to geological science, and demon- 
strated the considerable effect produced on land by that low and 
neglected portion of the animal kingdom. He was one of the first 
too to recognise and prove the enormous extent of ancient glacial 


(1) Charles Darwin. Memorial Notices, reprinted from Nature. Macmillan & Co., 
1882, 
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action—and he had to combat not only popular errors but those of 
the scientific world. But it is to the principles chiefly developed in 
the Origin of Species that general attention has with reason been 
mostly drawn. He has shown how the earth was peopled by its 
living inhabitants, and their relations to each other in ancestry and 
mutual service—almost, one may say, completely solving the problem 
which Lamarck had attempted—and carrying back the history of 
organic life and its distribution on the surface of our planet to its 
earliest source. Lamarck’s speculations indeed in this direction— 
great as he was in other things—were too wild and had too little 
basis of truth and observation to give him any right to claim to have 
played the part of Kepler to Darwin’s Newton. The full meaning 
of Darwin’s work, however, cannot and will not be appreciated for 
many generations to come, and he may then be generally recognised 
as the greatest observer and discoverer in the history of life whom 
the world has seen. 

The name of a distinguished German labourer in the same field, 
although working in another part of it, may fittingly follow that of 
the English philosopher. It was Lorenz Oken who disputed with 
Goethe the honour of being the discoverer of the homologies of the 
vertebrate skeleton—a discovery so imaginative and beautiful as to 
be worthy of the great poet, who was not equally successful when 
he turned his attention to other branches of science. A biographical 
sketch,’ translated by Alfred Tulk from the German of Alexander 
Ecker, proves to be only a memorial paper read on the centenary of 
Oken’s birth before a meeting of the German Association for the 
Advancement of Science; held at Baden-Baden in 1879. It might 
have been made more interesting. Those who have had the pleasure 
of hearing Professor Owen tell the picturesque anecdote of how 
Oken’s foot, in a walk through the Harz Mountains, accidentally 
struck the bleached skull of a deer, the dry bones of which there- 
upon fell apart, and symmetrically arranged themselves so as to 
reveal to him the truth of his theory, that they are in fact modified 
vertebrae—will be disappointed at the present version of the story. 
Oken’s work in Morphology and general Biology is to some extent 
illustrated in the appended correspondence ; but in his earlier days, 
unlike that of Darwin, it was much interfered with by the political 
troubles in which he allowed himself to become involved. 

Returning from Géttingen and Munich to Cambridge, the recol- 
lections are encountered of a man intimately connected with that 
university, and whose loss in the prime of life and in the midst of 
his labours is so deeply to be deplored. James Clerk Maxwell? 


(1) Lorenz Oken. A Biographical Sketch by Alexander Ecker, from the German by 
Alfred Tulk. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1883. 


(2) Life of J. C. Maxwell. By Lewis Campbell and William Garnett. Macmillan & 
Co., 1882. 
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brought up to college with him an astonishing amount of know- 
ledge. He learnt and taught much in Cambridge; he did a great 
deal of his most valuable work there ; and he left an impress upon 
its modes of teaching of which future generations will reap the 
advantage. The two friends to whose loving care the task of doing 
justice to his memory has been committed have had ample materials, 
both of a public and private nature, to deal with, and the result is a 
book of rare value, whether as a record of scientific distinction or of 
a singularly interesting character in its domestic and social relations. 
In this case, again, may be noted the advantages of an ascertained 
position—of an ancestry conspicuous for good blood and ability, 
and of a congenial home, admirably suited for the encouragement 
and development of the tastes and tendencies of the future Professor 
of Experimental Physics. There was a remarkable boyhood and 
youth, during which the amusements of the child and the boy pre- 
figured the important experiments and discoveries of later days. 
At fifteen, Clerk Maxwell communicated a paper on Oval Curves to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in which he made what was for 
him an original investigation of that which had long before been 
done by Descartes—a fact which appears to have escaped the atten- 
tion of that learned body. While still an undergraduate he was 
engaged in important experimental work, and just before going up 
he had astonished a section of the British Association at Glasgow by 
rising to dispute a point in the theory of colours with the veteran 
Brewster. His contempt for the mere knack of solving problems 
—which still held so prominent a place in the Cambridge examina- 
tions of his day—may have led to his not winning the highest place in 
the Mathematical Tripos, but he took the second place, and was equal 
with the Senior Wrangler in contending for the Smith’s Prize. He 
loved the use of geometrical methods when applicable, and this pro- 
bably led him the better to see and grasp things in their mutual 
reJations in space, and helped to win for him the saying of Hopkins, 
the well-known private tutor, that it was not possible for Clerk 
Maxwell to think incorrectly on physical subjects. His range of 
work was wide; he combined the highest mathematical with the 
most dexterous and inventive experimental powers, and his views 
were at once large and accurate. His great treatise on Electricity 
and Magnetism was published after his return to Cambridge to 
scttle there as teacher in the Cavendish Laboratory, which the Uni- 
versity owes, together with a great part of its fittings, to the munifi- 
cence of its Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire, and of which Clerk 
Maxwell directed the building and arrangements. His influence 
now was exercised in turning the mathematical studies of the place 
into more fruitful channels, and in promoting the study of the 
sciences of Heat and Electricity, which were especially placed under 
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his charge, and the latter of which had been so much advanced by 
himself. 

In private he was apt to be reserved, and his manners were 
original and simple, after the manner of so many of his country- 
men, but he was in truth one of the most genial and amusing of 
men, and fond of all that was quaint and original. His reading and 
information and interests in all directions were enormous, and he 
knew the Bible by heart. At Cambridge no less than at the 
paternal home in Galloway which he inherited, his loss was indeed 
a grave one, and in neither place will his memory soon or easily 
pass away. He had done much, but there remains much to do, and 
he must be mourned for like Spottiswoode, and Clifford, and 
Balfour and Palmer, and all who have been taken away before their 
work was completed. 

Another Scotsman,!' an eccentric enthusiast in a humble station, 
has received an amount of attention to his tastes and peculiarities 
which seems disproportionate to his merits, and to any value which 
the example of his odd but hard-working life may have possessed. 
Yet the book devoted to recording them must have found readers 
and admirers, or it would not have reached a second edition. John 
Duncan lived twenty years beyond the usual term of human life, 
and in comparing this with the duration of other lives, one can only 
take refuge in the trite remark which dwells on the unequal way in 
which years, according to their deserts, are meted out to men, and 
remember that what Horace said centuries ago on this subject, 
is yet true, and will always be true. The survival of the fittest may 
have been best for the species, but it is not so for the individual. 
Still, there is a moral to be found in the simple annals of that pro- 
tracted life, and in the patient gathering of scraps of scientific know- 
ledge to cheer the dulness and want of an obscure lot, no less than 
from making acquaintance with the old-world ways of Scots peasants 
and artisans in Aberdeenshire, the memory of which, if worth pre- 
serving at all, has been well preserved by Mr. Jolly. 

Again a singularly quiet and uneventful life, but passed under 
totally different conditions, was that of the gracious and aceomplished 
authoress, Annie Keary,? which must be looked upon as worthy of 
notice rather as a study of the growth of a gentle and beautiful 
character than as affording much other ground for interest. The 
interior of her child-life, with all its playful fancies, is so well 
described as to bring it into vivid reality, and make one think what 
wonderful things children are, and what a pity it is that they have 


(1) John Duncan, Weaver and Botanist. By W. Jolly, F.R.S.E., F.G.S8. Second 
Edition. Kegan Paul & Co., 1883. 


(2) Memoir of Annie Keary. By her Sister. Second Edition. Macmillan & Co., 
1883. 
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to grow up into ordinary men and women. With Miss Keary, how- 
ever, there was an after-life of family affection and devotion; and 
she may well claim to take her place among the women who have 
successfully used their gifts and opportunities in producing works of 
prose fiction. The dreams of a very imaginative childhood took 
substantial form in later life, and her books are full of youthful 
feeling and tenderness, as well as of delicate touches of observation. 
She was not a Burney, an Austen, nor an Edgeworth, but did good 
and gave pleasure in her day. Her choice of a name for herself in 
the next world, when near her end, seems best to express her objects 
and affections in life—it was ‘‘ Sister-Aunt.” 

Champions of a righteous and successful cause will always com- 
mand sympathy and respect, and to Isaac Lyon Goldsmid and his 
son Francis’ the English nation are largely indebted for the complete 
incorporation into all its rights and privileges of the members of the 
race and creed to which they belonged. Both were leaders in the 
foundation of University College, as a place where the highest 
forms of education might be obtained without restriction or reference 
to religious distinctions. Both were active in subsequently pro- 
moting the political freedom of the Jews in this country, and in 
procuring for them relief from every civil disability and disqualifi- 
cation. The father was the first Jew elected a Member of the Royal 
Society, and the first of his faith who was created a baronet, while 
the son was the first Jew ever called to the English bar. Other Jews 
were admitted to high municipal office; but prejudice existing even 
among distinguished members of the Liberal party, which the future 
historian may find it difficult to explain or justify, delayed the final 
triumph of admission to Parliament, which was not achieved until 
after twenty-nine years of agitation. But perfection in human 
affairs has always been a plant of slow growth, and seems to proceed 
under some such necessary law of gradual development as that 
which regulates the progress of organic life. There must be 
embryonic and immature stages to go through before adult com- 
pleteness is attained, and there need be no more wonder at the slow 
advancement of improvement in communities, than there is over the 
fact that every man was at one time a child. For his generous 
example in extensive well-doing, and for his constant exertions on 
behalf of his race, both in England and abroad, the name of Sir 
Francis Goldsmid is one well worthy of recollection and record. 

The son of a well-known Dissenting minister and the grandson of 
a watchmaker in the Strand, the late Chairman of the London School 
Board? was a typical example of the way in which Englishmen of 


(1) Memoir of Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid, Bart., Q.C., M.P. Second Edition. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1882. 

(2) Memoir of Sir Charles Reed. By his Son, Charles E. B. Reed, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co., 1883. 
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ability and public spirit rise to eminence. His interest in educa- 
tional matters gave him a right to occupy the post he filled; and he 
well deserved his seat in Parliament. That aman of such habits, and 
of such strong practical tendencies, should have been an antiquarian 
and a collector of curiosities and autographs, only furnishes another 
example of a many-sided character, and of the pleasure and advan- 
tage to be gained from the cultivation of some little plot of intel- 
lectual flower garden in a quiet corner of a man’s great business 
estate. 

Like Goldsmid and Reed, Samuel Sharpe’ was a strong Liberal in 
politics, and along with them was a staunch promoter of education 
other than under the wing of the Established Church. These facts 
are naturally much dwelt upon by his biographer, and indeed in a 
spirit somewhat too exclusive and sectarian, and as if the record 
were intended chiefly for the delectation of the members of the 
religious denomination to which his hero belonged. In Sharpe’s 
instance the pursuits of his leisure were of far greater importance 
than the employment of his professional life. As an Egyptologist, 
as an Hebrew and Greek scholar, and as the author of a new trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments, he has left his mark. As 
nephew to Samuel Rogers, the Unitarian banker, he saw something 
of the literary society of his time to which he might not otherwise 
have obtained access. The association in kinsmanship and in busi- 
ness of the two men was indeed incongruous. The company which 
frequented the poet’s breakfasts in St. James’s Place had little in 
common with the people to whom their host originally belonged. 
His family could show’ a remarkable middle-class pedigree, and a 
history of widely ramified connections, exhibiting much success and 
usefulness in life. Among them it seems to have been‘held that 
descent from a Puritan ancestor insured the possession of every kind 
of physical and moral excellence. It may be hoped that this is 
true, since (apart from any exact statistics) it is clear that many 
more Englishmen and Americans are descended from a Puritan 
stock than from the families of the Cavaliers. 

The Recollections of Ernest Renan? form a contribution to the 
best kind of autobiography. Renan has not, however, intended to 
lay before the world of readers a full and detailed history of his 
own life. Feelings of affectionate reserve and delicacy for others 
have prevented him from doing this, and his recollections include 
some charming memories which have little personal relation to him- 
self. Further, his conceptions of what an autobiography should 
be may be accepted as true, and are best explained by himself 


(1) Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. By P. W. Clayden. 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1883. 

(2) Recollections of My Youth. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the French by 
C. B. Pitman, and revised by Madame Renan. Chapman & Hall, 1883. 
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in referring to the title chosen by Goethe for his own memoirs, 
Truth and Poetry, meaning that a man’s account of himself must be a 
compound of the real and of the imaginative. No man can thoroughly 
understand himself, or exhibit himself to others in his true colours and 
proportions. Itis fortunate when the writer, like Goethe and Renan, 
is a poet, and can produce such recollections as they have done, and, 
in the case of the latter, is one who can ‘so well, in this shape, give 
opinions for the publication of which his former works have not 
afforded just occasion. The intellectual and moral development of 
the sometime pupil at Tréguier and St. Sulpice, and the future 
author of the Vie de Jésus, and the more important volumes which 
followed it, was indeed to a certain extent capable of being under- 
stood from the works. But it is seldom that such phenomena can 
be studied in the compass of the lifetime of a single individual. 
They are such as usually have to be considered as belonging to the 
history of nations, or of schools of thought which have existed for 
many generations. What has to be studied is something of a far 
more complex and gradual nature than the more sudden changes 
which produced a Mahomet or a Luther. Nor is the antagonism to 
so much of generally received opinion of a sort to be promoted by 
any appeals to temporal or spiritual force, or likely to be entirely 
stamped out, as the Reformation actually was in Spain, and narrowly 
escaped sharing the same fate in France. It is individual progress, 
however, in which Renan is content to take his place as an unit in 
the period to which he belongs. For that is the heir of all former 
ages, and should be proud of its heritage, but still more so in looking 
forward to the time which shall inherit from itself the legacy of the 
past, further enriched by the wealth of its own acquisition. 
Renan says, “J’aime le passé, mais je porte envie a l’avenir,” and 
remarks on the delight with which the greatest philosophers of 
former times would read any popular treatise on modern science, 
and he indulges himself in the impossible wish of seeing what will 
be the common school-books of a century hence. The danger to 
which human society may be exposed by a general advance along the 
lines of ‘intellectual progress and political liberty, as tending to the 
destruction of individuality and towards a possible universal vulga- 
risation of everything, seems hardly to be a serious one. The 
example, if indeed they really offer one, of the United States at the 
present time, can hardly be accepted. A national existence of a 
century’s standing only, and at an epoch of such rapid and 
momentous changes in the aspects of science and government. can- 
not be relied upon as an ascertained type of the permanent condition 
likely to be attained under the given circumstances. It is as rash 
to attempt to do so, as it would be to try to infer the adult future of 
an animal or plant from an adolescent specimen submitted for the 
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first time to the observation of a naturalist. Wise and far-sighted 
Americans will not agree in the opinion that the features which at 
present are the least admirable in the community to which they 
belong, are necessarily incapable of improvement. Even if a high 
table-land of generally diffused knowledge and universal equality 
were ever to be created by the elevation of the lower strata of the 
human formation to the level of the existing highest—there can be 
nothing to prevent a fresh start from it and the raising of still more 
eminent peaks. . 
When M. Renan gives his opinions on the political bearing of 
events within his own experience and in his own country, they are 
of the utmost interest and value; but he confines himself to the 
various effects exercised by different governments upon the intel- 
ligence of the nation, without reference to its material prosperity, and 
he cannot expect to receive general assent to the proposition that the 
one object in life is the development of the mind, although no one 
will be found to dispute that liberty of thought is an absolute 
requisite for giving scope to mental advancement. After all, the 
question may be asked whether liberty of thought will always lead to 
liberty, and whether liberty is always possible and to be attained. We 
live in a world of surroundings, physical and psychical, in which no 
free unconditional standpoint can be found as a basis for investigation. 
It is a world of contrasts and mutualities, or, at least, we can only see 
it assuch. Is it possible to define separately good and evil, light 
and darkness, pleasure and pain, positive and negative, past and 
present, acid and alkali, or the constituents of a hundred other 
similar couples? All we can do is to measure an arbitrary base-line, 
and correct it afterwards from the observations which are themselves 
made on the provisional hypothesis that it is correct. We have 
to try to arrive at some conception of the infinite and unknown, 
by a process of isolation. We begin, in physics, by minute and 
limited experiments in the test tube, with the microscope, or the 
prism, and are thus ever enlarging the bounds of the ascertained ; we 
begin and we end in psychics with definition and dogmatism. Even 
in the oldest and most precise of all the exact sciences, Euclid extorts 
from the youngest learner of geometry a confession of belief in a 
certain property of parallel lines, which makes as large a demand 
upon his confiding and unquestioning faith, as ever was made by the 
least reasonable of theological dogmas. Nor have modern geome- 
tricians, in their endeavours to improve upon Euclid, succeeded in 
getting on without some very similar axiom. While endeavouring 
to remove one set of fetters on the mind, they substitute another. 
And so it has been with other reformers and in a larger field of 
action. There is an amount of ceremonial and articulated belief still 
insisted upon by all denominations of Protestants, and often the 
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most by those who have raised the loudest outcries against them, 
and whose leaders have made the most careful provision against a 
relapse under thraldom: and the latest sect of philosophical religion- 
ists have provided themselves with a brand new set of manacles, and 
take pride in the possession of their self-imposed and pedantic re- 
arrangement of ancient usages, with a new calendar and a novel 
hagiology of their own. 

In the earlier days of Tréguier, Renan lived in a surrounding 
more resembling what might have existed at the end of the Middle 
Ages, than what was to be found in the rest of France and Europe 
at the time of the Revolution of 1830. His destination was to be 
an ecclesiastic ; he conceived no other career possible, and he never 
questioned anything he was told by the clergy until he went to 
Paris at the age of sixteen. The position and training of the priest, 
for good as for evil, is finely shown in the beautiful tale of the 
Broyeur de Lin, and Renan’s temperament, romantic and reverential, 
came from his Breton descent and early acquaintance with the half- 
pagan beliefs and ideal legends which still flourished in his boyhood. 
To Paris, however, and to the preliminary seminary of St. Nicholas 
du Chardonnet, the scholastic merits of the young Breton, without 
choice of his own, compelled him to go. He was sent for by 
superior authority as one likely to be a creditable pupil. Dupan- 
loup, the courtly churchman who attended Talleyrand’s edifying 
death-bed, of which Renan gives a most charming description, was 
at the head of the seminary, and his educational abilities thoroughly 
well suited him to his post. But the contrast between the grave 
reality of his old teachers and the less serious and more mundane 
ways of the Paris preceptors, soon shook the new student’s faith, 
and the process of disintegration was carried on by the perusal of 
Michelet’s History of France, which opened up a whole new world. 
After the classical course under Dupanloup came the philosophical 
teaching at the branch of St. Sulpice at Issy, and it was St. Sulpice 
which completed what had begun at St. Nicholas; but Renan claims 
for St. Sulpice that it represents all that is most upright in religion, 
and that’it is an admirable school of virtue, politeness, modesty, 
and self-sacrifice, and has the merit of according to its pupils a 
large amount of liberty. Here Renan spent two years of solitude, 
not once even coming into Paris, engrossed in study from which, 
however, all modern literature was excluded, and joining in no 
games. But it was not the philosophical and scholastic reading 
at Issy that destroyed his faith: this was accomplished by his 
subsequent acquaintance with historical criticism. Another two 
years were spent at St. Sulpice, but when the usual time arrived for 
ordination as a sub-deacon the step was refused, and the young man 
who had been looked on as a future teacher in the Church, now 
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declined to participate in its sacraments, and, still receiving the 
utmost kindness from his late instructors, he began the life of a lay- 
man as an assistant-master in a school. How the humble usher 
became the celebrated Oriental professor and great writer need not 
be traced. The time may come when this too will be told in his 
own lucid and fascinating style—a style which it is difficult to re- 
produce in another language, although the revision of his translated 
recollections by so accomplished a mistress of the English language 
as Madame Renan, secures all that is possible to be done in this 
respect. 

It cannot be expected that much of novelty could be found to 
enlarge the old materials for a life of the great Dean of St. 
Patrick’s;' yet some fresh matter remained for his latest bio- 
grapher, partly gathered from what was in Forster’s possession, but 
unused in his incompleted work, and partly from other sources. 
The fragment of autobiography is reprinted with some alterations 
of apparent authority. It is now conclusively proved that Swift 
was the author of the History of the Last Four Years of Queen Anne. 
The abstract of a manuscript copy, found by Mr. Elwin among the 
Birch Papers in the British Museum, leaves no room for doubt on 
this long-disputed question. The journal of 1727, left by Forster 
to the South Kensington Museum, is curious, and describes the 
miseries of imprisonment at Holyhead while waiting for the packet- 
boat to sail across the Irish Channel. If there ever was any reason- 
able ground for believing that no ceremony of marriage between 
Swift and Stella took place, it must now be taken as dispelled by the 
clear result of the latesf examination of the evidence. The gloom 
of temper and fits of giddiness which afflicted Swift ever since a 
certain youthful surfeit of fruit at Moor Park, together with the 
lamentable years at the end of his life, can no longer be referred to 
madness—incipient or confirmed ; nor can any apology for eccentricity 
or errors in conduct be sustained on this hypothesis. High medical 
authorities agree that Swift’s disease was not insanity but a specific 
malady, which long tortured him but without affecting his reason. 
If a name is wanted for it, it was epileptic vertigo ; and the deafness, 
to which he was also sometimes subject, was due to an affection of 
the ear to be called /abyrinthine vertigo. 

In another matter about which there has been some controversy, 
it must now be accepted with certainty that the issue of Wood’s 
halfpence was a scandalous job, effected by the grossest bribery and 
corruption, and that Swift’s attack on the Government in the famous 
Drapier Letters was made in a righteous cause. 

That a friend should undertake to write an account of the political 
career of a public man in his lifetime is proof sufficient that the life 


(1) The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Henry Craik, M.A. John Murray, 1882. 
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has been an honourable one, and without stain or reproach. Indeed, 
Mr. Charles Villiers himself,’ and all who admire public spirit, per- 
severance, and abnegation of self, have ample reason for regarding 
it with satisfaction and as an example to be studied. Those only 
who cannot claim the right altogether to share in these feelings 
must be the survivors or political descendants of those who, while 
professing Liberal opinions, either wanted the sagacity or the 
courage to support the earliest leaders in the cause of free trade, and 
who only flocked to the standard when the battle was nearly won. 
Other good public work there has also been done by the man who 
took so foremost a part in repealing the Corn Laws, during his com- 
paratively short tenure of congenial office. During his fifty years’ 
representation of the same constituency in the House of Commons, 
he has seen his own early programme realised, together with the 
introduction of a vast variety of other changes for which he has con- 
sistently contended. Others have received greater rewards, but 
none have established a character so entirely pure and disinterested. 

Every one must be much obliged to Viscountess Enfield for not 
having delayed longer the publication of the charming memoirs of 
her uncle, Henry Greville.? Belonging, as he did, to the best 
society in England and France, having been at one time in the 
diplomatic service, and with a place at Court, he has left behind 
him very pleasant traces of himself. His diary sparkles with anec- 
dotes, which occur like the natural crystals in a rock, and do not 
seem to be put in like the plums in a pudding by the hands of the 
cook. The starting point could not be a better one than at Lady 
Jersey’s, in the London season of 1832, when the loss of Talleyrand 
was the subject of conversation. Of him there is luckily much to 
be told afterwards. Then there was Taglioni dancing—in the days 
of the old glories of the ballet; Pasta singing, and Mars acting; 
and passing from gay to grave, there was a famous London beauty 
dying of cholera; and Antwerp bombarded, in the process of creat- 
ing the kingdom of Belgium. A party staying at Chatsworth were 
all delighted with the little Princess, who was, some years later, to 
assume the cares of royalty. In those days it sometimes took twelve 
hours to cross the Channel to Calais, and it was thought wonderful 
for a courier to get to Brussels from London in twenty-five hours. 
We hear who gets the vacant blue ribbon and who refused it, and 
why ; and all is told in so easy a style, that one may almost fancy 
some of the diary to belong to the last century, and to have been 
written in Arlington Street or from Strawberry Hill. There is the 


(1) Lhe Free Trade Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, U.P., with a 
Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden Club. Kegan Paul & Co., 1883. 

(2) Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. Edited by the Viscountess Enfield. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1883. 
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journey of the “hurried Hudson” to fetch Sir Robert Peel from 
Rome, and the many attempts on Louis Philippe’s life, and all the 
French politics of the time when the writer was in the Embassy 
at Paris. Henry Greville was a connoisseur in music, and was 
intimate with Bellini and Mario, and always shows his interest 
in the opera and the theatre, and those who belonged to them. It 
is natural, however, that as a man becomes more seriously engaged 
in the affairs of life his recollections should undergo some change, 
and become more and more a résumé of passing public events. Indeed, 
Henry Greville complains of the difficulty of keeping a journal in 
London. Great events are so great, and the little ones are so 
trivial, that it is not easy to decide what is worth recording. 
After a conversation on the subject with his brother Charles, some 
thirty years before the publication of the latter’s diary, he puts 
down the somewhat prophetic remark that what will afterwards 
prove the most amusing is that which had better not be recorded. 
It is better, however, to leave a good deal to the responsibility of a 
discreet editor, than to sacrifice the opportunity of being amusing to 
the certainty of decorous dulness, and Viscountess Enfield seems to 
have thoroughly understood what was due to her brother’s memory 
and to his friends. 

It would be strange if the son of a Duke, familiar with the 
interior of palatial houses, and in the enjoyment of every advantage 
of social position, could not produce a readable book of Reminis- 
cences,' even though published at a time of life when men do not 
usually begin to think of looking backwards. Accordingly, Lord 
Ronald Gower has written a very readable book, and some of the 
personages who figure in Henry Greville’s Memoirs are again 
encountered. There are early days, and family history, and Cam- 
bridge days, and the House of Commons, and Continental travel, 
and anecdotes of distinguished men and public characters, and 
accounts of his own work in art, and of the modern grand tour to 
Australia and America, and a concluding chapter, in which are 
bracketed together Taine, Sarah Bernhardt, and the Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

It is certainly remarkable that no full and separate account of the 
life of so distinguished a naval officer as Lord Keith should have 
until recently appeared. It is now supplied from original docu- 
ments,” chiefly preserved in the charter-room at Tulliallan Castle, 
In his youth it was, unfortunately, not considered a decent thing 
for young men of good family to go into the wine or tea trades, or 
to become bankers or members of the Stock Exchange, and so the 


(1) My Reminiscences. By Lord Ronald Gower, F.8.A. Kegan Paul & Co., 1883. 
(2} AfLemoir of the Honourable George Keith Elphinstone, K.B., Viscount Keith, Admiral 
of the Red. By Alexander Allardyce. W. Blackwood & Sons, 1882. 
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future admiral was put into the Navy. His life thenceforward is 
identified with his public services and with the history of the 
country. He was engaged in the American war and at the capture 
of Charlestown; he was in the expedition to Toulon; he was at the 
taking of the Cape of Good Hope, and compelled the surrender of 
the Dutch fleet. Keith’s firmness and moderation were of signal 
service at the terrible crisis of the mutinies at the Nore and at 
Plymouth. He was in command in the Mediterranean when Genoa 
was blockaded and capitulated, with unfortunately so little result 
upon the future fortunes of the war. He acted with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in the expedition to Egypt ; and was in command of 
the Channel Fleet at Plymouth when Buonaparte arrived there in 
1815. His last public service was the difficult and delicate one of 
seeing him off to St. Helena. Little or nothing has been told of his 
private life, but it may be noted that he married one of Thrale’s 
daughters—the “ Queenie” of Dr. Johnson; and that his daughter 
became the well-known Countess Flahault. In a couple of volumes, 
full of light gossip and amusing anecdotes, Colonel Ramsay * has 
given his experiences of army life, both with his regiment and in 
important staff employment, together with passing recollections 
of his social hours, and of Continental residence and travel. General 
de Ainslie? seems to have found life pleasant enough, both in service 
and out of it, and has made a similar contribution to current litera- 
ture. An old Bohemian,’ who preserves an incognito, but whom it is 
not very difficult to recognise, has given to the world his reminis- 
cences of several lands and varieties of men, and of many differen+ 
experiences of life. 

In the case of Handel‘ there is a departure from the law of 
heredity, of which so many instances have been previously noted. 
Neither before nor since the appearance of the great George 
Frederick has any other member of the family to which he belonged 
emerged from the ordinary crowd. No early surroundings in any 
way tended to provoke or encourage musical taste, as they did with 
Mozart and Beethoven. He shone out suddenly like a bright star 
in the heavens, to disappear again, and cannot be referred to any 
stellar system. It is the pride of England to be able to claim 
Handel as her own. Our royal family, under the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, has ever been distinguished for its love of music, and it 
was through George I. that the great German-born composer came 
among us. The greatest collection of his manuscript scores is in the 

(1) Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. By Lieut.-Col. Balcarres 
D. Wardlaw Ramsay. W. Blackwood and Sons, 1882. 

(2) Life as I have Found It. By General de Ainslie. W. Blackwood and Sons, 1883. 

(3) Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian. A New Edition. Tinsley Brothers, 1883. 


(4) Life of Handel. By W. 8. Rockstro, with Introductory Notice by George 
Grove, D.C.L. Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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Queen’s library at Buckingham Palace. English audiences had the 
merit of first appreciating Handel’s compositions, which now form 
part of our national possessions ; and England was and is the only 
country in which they did and do still enjoy adequate honour and 
popularity. Handel lived and died among us, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. It is fitting, therefore, that in England should 
appear his latest biography, executed, as it is, on the word of so 
competent a critic as Sir George Grove, in a manner altogether 
worthy of its subject, and rendered interesting both to the scientific 
and the general reader. Mr. Rockstro’s minute examination of the 
autograph and other early scores of the Messiah leads to the conclusion “4 
that no living man has ever heard it as Handel wrote it, and the 
suggestion made that the second centenary of his birth, which will 
soon arrive, should be made the occasion for so performing it, is one 
deserving of sympathy and encouragement. The discussion of the 
legend of the origin of the “‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” is curious, 
and on the whole it seems that the popular story is likely enough 
to be true. The very traditional anvil from Edgeware, on which 
Handel is said to have heard the tune beaten out, is alive to this day, 
and when struck gives out a true musical note. 

Coming upon the collection of Maclise’s portraits,’ originally pub- 
lished some fifty years since in Fraser’s Magazine, and now repro- 
duced, with the addition of memoirs, in a cheap and reduced form, 
is like opening a cabinet of miniatures after having passed through 
a gallery of full-length pictures. We may here gaze at leisure on 
the celebrities in literature and a few others of the first thirty years 
of the present century,-and look on the features of one or two who, 
Jike Thackeray, hardly belong to the period which purports to be 
illustrated. The list of English names is indeed a wonderful one, 
and could not be matched, or anything like it, by any other country : 
attempting to claim the production of as many men of distinction in 
letters during an equal number of years; nor indeed by England 
itself during the last thirty or forty years. Certainly not in Poetry 
or Fiction. It is remarkable also to note how many of the novelists, 
from Scott downwards, were distinguished in other ways and in other 
branches of literature, such as Bulwer, Morier, Martineau, Godwin, : 
and D’Israeli. Out of the eighty-four persons represented, only two | 
were men of science—Faraday, and at an immeasurable distance, 
Lardner. This would not now be the case, when we have Tyndall, 
Huxley, and so many good men of science, who are also popular 
authors. Of pure writers of history Hallam is the only one; and ‘ 
here again a more recent list of eminent authors would be much 
fuller and of far more importance. In Poetry the numbers are 
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altogether in favour of the earlier period. W. F. Pottock. 
(1) Maclise’s Portrait Gallery. Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


Count Motrke once declared in the German Parliament his con- 
viction that the fatherland would be obliged to defend during a period 
of half a century the conquests of her last great campaigns. The 
military authorities of Germany have well understood this necessity, 
and have always been anxious to improve the organization, admini- 
stration, armament, and instruction of the army. Although well 
aware that, after the increase of the forces of the neighbouring 
countries and the remarkable perfection of all kinds of fire-arms, the 
greatest stress was to be laid on the instruction of the troops, they 
have thought it not the less indispensable to augment thd cadres of 
the German army. The Russian army numbers at present, in times 
of peace, 897 battalions of infantry, 406 squadrons of\ cavalry, 
373 field batteries, 210 companies of garrison artillery, and 96 
companies of engineers. As the time for the service has lately 
been shortened in Russia, it is evident that the number of reserves 
must rapidly increase, and that, therefore, in the event of mobili- 
sation it will not be difficult to create a good many new formations. 
France, on the other hand, possesses, in times of peace, 641 battalions 
of infantry, 326 depdt companies of infantry, 326 squadrons of 
cavalry, 437 field batteries, 57 companies of garrison artillery, 
and 112 companies of engineers, to which must be added the 
numerous troops of the territorial army. As the cadres are the 
training school for the young soldiers, and as they have in case 
of mobilization to form the first line of the field army, it is 
desirable to have them as many and as strong as possible. This 
desire must, however, remain unfulfilled, as no State possesses the 
means to constantly support these large masses of soldiery. When, 
therefore, the number of the cadres is large, then they must be weak 
in themselves. The German authorities have satisfied themselves 
with raising the number of the cadres in the German army in times 
of peage to 483 battalions of infantry, 20 battalions of sharp- 
shooters, 465 squadrons of cavalry, 340 field batteries, of which 
46 batteries are horse artillery, 31 battalions garrison artillery, 
19 battalions engineers, 23 battalions of railway engineers, and 18} 
battalions commissariat and transport corps. The number of the 
German cadres remains, therefore, much smaller than those of 
France and Russia. But it would be ruinous for Germany to 
increase her military budget still more, though France spends 
yearly for her military institutions nearly 20 marks, England 


15°3 marks, and Germany only 12°3 marks per head of the 
population. 
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The new military law, which will remain in force until the 31st of 
March, 1888, has fixed that one per cent. of the population, that is, 
427,270 men, rank and file, must be always present under the 
colours in times of peace. As the three years’ service system is 
still in force, it should be necessary to bring every year 140,000 
recruits to the army. There are, however, only 130,000 needed, as 
in the above-mentioned number of 427,270 men, all officers, non- 
commissioned officers, military officials, and physicians, &¢., are 
included. The returns of the recruiting commissions for the last 
few years state that, as a rule, from 220,000 to 240,000 recruits were 
completely fit to enter the army, and that, moreover, 70,000 other 
recruits, who were only temporarily unfit for the service, were 
entered as fit for enlisting into the second class of the depdt reserves. 
Taking the lowest calculations, more than 80,000 recruits, who had 
had the good luck to draw a high number in the lottery, or who 
were regarded as temporarily invalid, remained, therefore, freed from 
the service in the line and were only enlisted for the first class of 

a depot reserves. 

The law that every German must fulfil his duty in the army was, 
therefore, not completely carried out, and this was all the more a 
subject of complaint, that the depot reserves of the first class, who are 
in the first place destined to join the depét troops in case of war, and 
afterwards the field troops, remained without any instruction during 
times of peace. In order to avoid this injustice, and to have the 
depdét reserves better prepared to enter the army in time of war, it 
was resolved that the depét troops of the first class should also be 
drilled to a certain degree in times of peace. It was fixed by the 
law that the youngest class of these depdt reserves should be trained 
for ten weeks in the first year, and that for the next two years they ‘o 
should join the army every autumn for four successive weeks. The 
depot reserves have to remain for seven years at the disposal of the 
field army, and as every year 80,000 men are to be enlisted in the 
depot reserves of the first class, there would, after seven years, be 
more than 500,000 men on hand for filling up the cadres of the 
depét troops. In order to enable these men to become more quickly ; 
acquainted with the different branches of the service, and in order to 
have at once the necessary men ready to replace the losses of the 
field army, these depét reserves will now have to go through a 
course of drill lasting altogether eighteen weeks. This measure : 
would, of course, have become very advantageous for the German 
army if all the depdt reserves of the first class at disposal had really 
gone through their drill. As, however, the necessary instructors, i 
who had to be taken from the line troops, were wanting, only 35,000 
depét reserves were drilled in the autumn of 1881 for ten weeks ; 
and as these men had to go through a repeated training of four 
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weeks last year, 70,000 men have already been instructed, while 
from this autumn on, 105,000 depdét reserves will be exercised 
annually. The German army will, therefore, after seven years shall 
have expired, that is in 1887, have 220,000 drilled depdt reserves at 
disposal, after a reduction of 10 per cent. has been made for losses by 
death, illness, emigration, &c. After a further lapse of five years 
150,000 men of this class will be enlisted into the depdt reserves of 
the second class, so that the German army will in this manner be 
strengthened in the year 1893 by 370,000 drilled depdt reserves. 
This number must, of course, appear very small in comparison with 
the large masses which figure in the French territorial army, but as 
will afterwards be seen, the active military power of Germany 
will, nevertheless, not remain so far behind those of France and 
Russia. 

The idea of having the depét reserves of the first class drilled in 
all branches of the company school in the short time of only ten 
weeks was at first not well received by the old officers, who still held 
the principle of three years’ service to be the best. From the ex- 
periences of the last two years, however, the following results can 
be stated. 

The depdt reserves have, during the first period of their ten weeks’ 
exercise, gone through all the different branches of the company 
training school, and even the most sceptical officers have been 
obliged to confess that much better results have been accomplished 
than were generally expected. The officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the line, who were intrusted with the instruction of the 
men, had fulfilled their difficult task with the greatest energy and 
patience, and as the men themselves showed great willingness, the 
whole experiment has proved a complete success. It would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake to believe that the system of short service 
could be introduced for the whole army, for the repeated training 
through which the depét reserves of 1881 had to go for four weeks 
in the autumn of 1882 showed that the men had forgotten almost 
everything they had learnt, and that they had to be drilled 
again almost from the beginning. Nevertheless, it is hoped that by 
avoiding several mistakes which have been made the men will 
become a valuable element for filling up the depdt cadres of the field 
army. While in former wars it very often happened that recruits, 
who had only been drilled for four or six weeks at the depét cadres, 
had to be sent at once to the front to replace those lost or disabled in 
the wear and tear of the war, the opportunity will now be given in 
future to dispose for this purpose in the first line of those depdt 
reserves which have already been drilled for eighteen weeks, though 
at different periods. These men will indeed not be drilled enough to 
form independent cadres of troops, but they will become a valuable 
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element for quickly reinforcing the army, and therefore this measure 

must be regarded as a great improvement in the German army, the ; 
more so as the existing system as a whole has not been in any 

way altered by it. 

Regarding the augmentation which has taken place since the Ist of 
April, 1881, the army on peace footing has only been increased by 
25,000 men and 4,000 horses, so that only 8,000 recruits more than 
before had to be enlisted every year. By the augmentation of 34 
battalions of infantry, 40 batteries of field artillery, 2 battalions of 
garrison artillery, and 1 battalion of engineers, the army will only 
gain a real increase after the lapse of twelve years, when the neces- 
sary reserves and militia shall have been enlisted for all cadres. For 
the present only a very small number of men has been added to the 
active forces of the army, but the great advantage which will result ii 
from the new organization is seen already in the case of the 15th tla 
Army Corps, garrisoned in Alsace-Lorraine, which can dispose of 
the full complement of cadres, and that besides 8 new Prussian, 1 
Bavarian, and 1 Saxon infantry regiments, 7 new militia regiments 
will be formed, so that the whole number of militia battalions will 
be increased from 298 to 307. Political reasons have hitherto for- 
bidden the organization of the 15th Army Corps after the pattern of 
the territorial system, for it is still composed of Prussian, Bavarian, 
Saxon, and Wiirtemberg troops, while the Alsatian recruits are for 
the most part enlisted in regiments garrisoned in Germany, and 
particularly in the Prussian Guards Corps, and have verified their 
old fame in becoming excellent soldiers. 

By the last increase of the army the principle has not been vio- 
lated, that the whole army shall be divided into 18 army corps: 12 
Prussian including the Guards Corps, 2 Bavarian, 1 Saxon, 1 
Wiirtemberg, 1 Baden, and 1 Alsace-Lorraine; and that each army 
corps shall consist of two infantry divisions, with the exception of 
the 11th Army Corps, to which the 25th division of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse is attached. : 

The organization differs in times of peace from that in times of ‘ 
war, in so far that each infantry division in peace is composed of hil 
2 infantry and 1 cavalry brigades, each comprising two or three 
regiments. To each army corps belong furthermore 1 battalion of 
sharpshooters, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 battalion of commissariat : 
and transport corps, and 1 brigade of artillery divided into 2 q 
regiments, of which the first consists of two sections of 4 heavy y 
batteries each, and the second of two sections of 4 heavy batteries 3 
each, and of one section of horse artillery of 3 light batteries. Some | 
minor differences exist, indeed, in the organization of the single 
corps, of which, however, we need only mention that in the | 
Guards, the Saxon, and in the 15th Army Corps, independent 
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cavalry divisions have already been formed in times of peace, while 
in all other corps the cavalry brigades have hitherto remained 
attached to the infantry divisions, in spite of the wishes of the 
cavalry leaders. The reason why this wish has until now remained 
unfulfilled, though the usefulness of such a measure has almost 
everywhere been recognised, lies in the fact that it would become 
necessary to assemble the different cavalry regiments in larger 
garrisons, and that the Minister of War was not able to spend the 
necessary funds for this purpose. The German military authorities 
have been anxious to balance this disadvantage as much as possible 
by collecting the different cavalry regiments of the army corps 
almost every autumn for great cavalry maneuvres, in order to give 
to the commander the opportunity to lead great masses of this arm, 
and to make officers and men acquainted with all the complicated 
formations; but it cannot be denied that the cavalry would certainly 
become much better fit for the fulfilment of the great and important 
tasks which this arm will have to accomplish in future wars, if it 
was formed in times of peace into independent divisions. It is 
generally acknowledged that those armies will be in most advan- 
tageous position which have, in times of peace, had their great 
independent corps and divisions formed in exactly the same 
manner as in actual warfare, for the whole apparatus of the mobi- 
lization of a large army is so complicated that nothing should be 
neglected which could help to lessen those difficulties. However 
well the preparations for the mobilization may be completed, many 
unforeseen circumstances may turn up at the last moment, and the 
greatest energy will always be needed to accomplish the work as 
quickly as possible in order to gain an advantage over the enemy. 
The German Ministry of War and the General Staff are well aware 
of the fact that the mobilization of an army alone can test the value 
of the military institutions and the administration of the State, and 
that the quick and well-organized progress of the mobilization may 
become decisive for the result of the whole war. The German 
authorities have therefore always tried to perfect,in times of peace, the 
preliminary arrangements for the mobilization, and to such a degree 
that not the least confusion or loss of time shall take place, and 
that everybody exactly knows what to do when the order for mobi- 
lization is telegraphed all over Germany. 

In order to render this possible, the commanders of the different 
army corps are, with the assistance of the commanders of the infantry 
brigades, and the commanders of the militia districts, minutely 
acquainted with the resources of men, horses, and material in the 
territorial districts of their army corps, and as they generally have 
to rely on these resources alone for mobilising their troops, the whole 
work of mobilization is completely decentralized. All arrangements 
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are made beforehand, and even with regard to the use of railway 
lines no inquiries have to be made of the Minister of War, and no 
directions have to be given by the latter. The commanders, after 
having received the call, have only to announce when they will be 
ready to start with their troops, and then only will they receive 
the order where and when to embark for their destination. 

The apparatus of mobilization of the German army looks very 
complicated, but the principles after which it has to be accomplished 
are very simple, as the following statements will show. The mobi- 
lisation of the army includes, 1, the formation of the field army ; 
2, the formation of the field reserve army; 3, the formation of the 
depdt cadres; 4, the formation of the garrison troops; and 5, the 
formation of the “landsturm.” 

The field army consists of 18 army corps, the fighting troops of 
each of which are composed of 2 infantry divisions and the corps 
artillery. Each infantry division comprises 12 infantry battalions, 
which are divided into 2 brigades, each of which contains 2 regi- 
ments with 3 battalions. To the first division are attached 1 bat- 
talion of sharpshooters and 1 company of engineers; to the second 
division, 2 companies of engineers. Each infantry division has 
furthermore at its disposal a light cavalry regiment of 4 squad- 
rons, a section of field artillery consisting of 4 batteries with 24 
guns (8:7 cm.), a section of pontoons, and a sanitary detachment. 
The battalions number 1,000 men, the squadron 150 horses. The 
troops are provided with food for three days, forage for one day, and 
with 110 cartridges for each musket, 50 cartridges for each carbine, 
and 135 rounds for‘each artillery gun. Stores and ammuni- 
tion, as well as all necessaries for giving the first help to the 
wounded, are carried either by the men themselves or by horses and 
special carts, of which each infantry battalion has one with 6 horses, 
one with 4 horses, and 7 with 2 horses, while each squadron has one 
with 2 horses, and each battery has 12 with 6 horses. Besides 
the section of pontoons which is attached to each infantry division, 
and which is sufficient to build a bridge of 35 metres in length, 
each army corps possesses a pontoon column, the material of which 
is enough for a bridge of 185 metres in length. Each army corps 
has at its disposal, besides the ammunition which is carried by the 
fighting troops themselves, 200 carts for ammunition, in which 60 
cartridges for each musket and 110 rounds for every gun are trans- 
ported. Food for each army corps for eight days is carried by 160 
transport carts with 4 horses, and by 400 transport carts with 2 
horses each. The army corps has for the sanitary service, besides 
the three sanitary detachments, of which one is attached to each 
infantry division and one to the cavalry division, 12 heavy field 
hospitals, with 2,400 beds at its disposal. Finally, the necessary 
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branches of administration, the commissariat, clergy, field-post, 
and the section for laying telegraphic cable of 20 kilometres 
length are attached to the army corps, and all these different 
branches have been organized with the intention of enabling each 
division at once to be sent to the field as an independent body. 

The fighting troops of each army corps number, therefore, 
24 battalions, or 24,000 men, to which must be added 1 battalion 
of sharpshooters and 3 companies of engineers, with, together, 
1,750 men, 8 squadrons of cavalry with 1,200 horses, 16 batteries of 
field artillery (8 batteries of the divisional and 8 of the corps 
artillery), with 96 guns and 2,000 men. The whole strength of the 
army corps, however, may be assumed to be almost 140,000 men and 
10,000 horses, 114 guns, and 1,500 carts, for in the above-mentioned 
numbers the commissariat and transport corps were not included, 
nor the cavalry divisions and the horse batteries which will be attached 
to the latter. 

We have mentioned that only one light cavalry regiment will be 
attached to each infantry division. As the German army will be 
formed in 37 infantry divisions (the 25th division of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse included), there will remain 55 regiments of cavalry 
to be formed into independent cavalry divisions. It is not known 
of which regiments these divisions are to be formed, nor how 
strong they are to be, but it is generally supposed that the greater 
number will be composed of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, 
as this formation will best answer for the new tactical prin- 
ciple of employing the two regiments of the first line for executing 
the attack, the two regiments of the second line for turning the 
enemy’s flanks, and the two regiments of the third line to cover the 
flanks of the attacking division, and to serve as a support for the first 
and second line. It is, however, possible that some divisions will be 
formed only of 2 brigades, just as circumstances may demand it. 
To each division one or two batteries of horse artillery, with 6 guns, 
of 7°8 cm. calibre each, will be attached, while the rest of the horse 
artillery will remain at the disposal of the corps artillery. 

From the above it can be understood that the whole system of 
mobilization for the German army is very simple, and that the 
authorities have done all in their power to facilitate the work by 
introducing the same principles for the different army corps. This, 
however, does not exclude the cropping up of minor difficulties here 
and there, as several army corps are, in time of peace, somewhat 
stronger than others. As a rule, each infantry division will only 
number 4 regiments of infantry, and therefore only 142 of the 161 
existing regiments will be needed. The balance of 19 regiments, 
therefore, remain at general disposal, and can either be distributed 
to the different army corps, used for the formation of a new army 
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corps, or remain at home to form the garrison in the great centres 
where, in times of war, riots might arise. It was also mentioned 
that only 3 companies of each battalion of engineers would be attached 
to the army corps, and this may be explained by the fact that the 
fourth company of the different battalions will be employed either 
for mining or for telegraphic service. The regiment of railway 
engineers remains under the special orders of the general staff, and 
will be divided into 17 independent companies, in order to facilitate 
their being sent to those parts of the theatre of war where their help 
is wanted. The regiment of railway engineers is a very young insti- 
tution of the army, which, however, has always enjoyed the particular 
care of the chief of the General Staff. The officers are selected from 
the officers of the engineers, as well as from those of the infuntry ; 
and the men are chosen for the greater part from railway workmen, 
mechanics, civil engineers, &c. The railway engineers are not only 
exercised in the destruction of railways, but particularly in the build- 
ing and restoration of railway lines, bridges, tunnels, &c. ; and as 
they have a military railway line from Berlin to the practice-grounds 
of the artillery, near the little town of Zossen, at their own dis- 
posal, they are enabled to learn the whole practical service for traffic. 
Besides, they are very often employed in laying railway lines for 
State or private railway companies, and thus the greatest care is taken 
that these troops are well prepared for the many important tasks 
which they are intended to fulfil in the future. 

The whole mobilized German field army will, therefore, be com- 
posed of 161 regiments of infantry with 483 battalions, 20 battalions 
of sharpshooters, 93 regiments of cavalry with 372 squadrons, 340 
field batteries with 2,040 guns, 57 companies of engineers, and 961 
commissariat and transport sections. The whole field army will 
number, in round figures, 20,000 officers, 740,000 men, 23,000 phy- 
sicians and officials, 28,000 carriages, and 235,000 horses. 

For the field reserve army, which is meant to take the field, follow- a 
ing the field army as a reserve, as soon as possible, the definitive FE 
measures will only be taken after the outbreak of a war. It can, 
however, be assumed that each infantry regiment will have to form 
at once a fourth battalion of 800 men, each battalion of sharpshooters 
and engineers a reserve company, and that, besides these troops, a 
54 reserve batteries, with 324 guns, and 36 regiments of cavalry, “ 
with 144 squadrons, and 24 companies of engineers can be formed, 
so that the field reserve army would be composed of 5,200 officers, 
165,000 men, 1,000 physicians and officials, and 40,000 horses, by 
which 10 reserve divisions could be formed, which, of course, would 
be organized like those of the field army. i 

The garrison troops, which will be employed for defending the a 
fortresses, for the formation of the different siege corps, for protect- 
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ing the etappen, &c., will be formed of the 293 militia battalions of 
infantry, of 62 battalions of garrison artillery, and of 48 companies 
of engineers, and will probably number 9,000 officers, 300,000 men, 
2,000 physicians and officials. 

Finally, we have to mention the depét troops, of which each 
infantry regiment will have to form, immediately after the order for 
the mobilization has been given, 1 battalion of 5 companies of from 
1,200 to 1,500 men, each battalion of sharpshooters and engineers a 
company of 250 men, each regiment of artillery two batteries of 6 
guns, each battalion of commissariat and transport corps 2 companies, 
and the regiment of railway engineers a section of 2 companies. 
The cavalry regiments, which, in time of peace, are composed of 5 
squadrons, leave behind them 1 squadron as depédt squadron. The 
strength of all the depét troops may be, therefore, calculated at 161 
battalions of infantry, 20 companies of sharpshooters, 19 companies 
of engineers, 74 batteries, 36 companies of commissariat and trans- 
port corps, and 93 squadrons of cavalry, with more than 4,000 officers, 
250,000 men, 1,500 physicians and officials, and 30,000 horses. 

The total number which Germany can almost immediately mobi- 
lize may, therefore, be estimated at 38,000 officers, 1,450,000 men, 
27,000 physicians and officials, and 300,000 horses; for which 
number all clothes, armaments, outfit, carts, &c., are provided in 
peace time, and held in readiness in the different garrisons, where 
the formations of the above-mentioned troops have to take place. 

This number will, of course, appear very large, yet, after sending 
this one and a half million of soldiers into the field, the resources of 
Germany in men are not yet exhausted. We have seen that every 
year 130,000 recruits on the average are enlisted, and 130,000 reserves 
are sent home, which number has to be multiplied by 9, as the men 
have to serve for 9 years in the reserve and militia after they have 
left the army. Thereby 1,170,000 drilled reserve and militia men 
are at the disposal of the country ; to which number must be added 
the strength of the army on peace footing with 427,270 and 30,000 
one-year volunteers, and the youngest contingent of the recruits, 
which have to be enlisted in the depét troops. Even if we allow a 
reduction of 15 per cent. of the 1,170,000 men of the reserve and 
militia, there will remain 1,600,000 men ; while for the formation of 
the above-mentioned troops only 1,450,000 men are needed. To this 
surplus of 150,000 men must be added 5 contingents of depét reserves 
of the first class, which, after a reduction of 25 per cent., will number 
300,000 men, of which, however, 80,000 men will have to join the 
depét troops. The depét reserves of the second class are not of much 
value, and had, therefore, better remain unmentioned. But by the 
law of the “ Landsturm,” ‘all healthy men between the thirty-second 
and forty-second year of life are obliged to join the army for the 
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protection of the country in case of an invasion by the enemy ; and 
even if we suppose that only old soldiers would join the newly-to- 
be-formed cadres, and even if we allow a reduction of 40 per cent., 
there will still remain 780,000 men able to bear arms for the defence 
of the Fatherland. The whole military resources of Germany may, 
therefore, be estimated as follows: 


The mobilized army if P . 1,450,000 men. 
The surplus of drilled reserve ond weilitleninen 150,000 __,, 
The depdt reserves of the first class , F 220,000 _,, 
One contingent of recruits. P P , 150,000 ,, 
One-year volunteers H ; ‘ ‘ 30,000 ,, 
Volunteers under twenty years é 4 - 50,000 ,, 
Ten contingents of Landsturm ; - 4 780,000 ,, 
Total 7 : . 2,830,000 _,, 


The value of the German army can, of course, not be judged after 
these large figures, though at present the opinion seems to prevail 
that those countries will be best able to achieve victory which have 
the largest numbers of soldiers at their disposal. We have only 
made these calculations in order to facilitate a comparison with the 
figures given in the accounts of the French and Russian armies. 
The largest strength of the German army in the Franco-German 
war never exceeded 1,400,000 men, but we can assume that in a 
future war half a million soldiers more could easily be brought into 
the field by Germany. 

After having thus commented on the resources of the German 
army, it will be necessary to give some further details about its 
mobilization. We have stated that all orders are worked out during 
the time of peace, and that every year a plan for the mobilization 
has to be made under the superintendence of the Ministry of War and 
of the great General Staff, wherein all details of the mobilization are 
minutely fixed. Particular lists are prepared from which every 
officer of the line, as well as of the reserve and militia, can know 
before hand to which part he will be ordered. 

The order for the mobilization will in future be telegraphed all 
over the country, and will then be at once published in every town 
and village. At the same time it will be made known how many 
contingents of the reserves and militia, and on which day they will 
have to present themselves at the headquarters, so that two days 
after the publication of the order, the reserves will be able to join 
their regiments. The whole work of mobilization is divided into 
several days, and for each day a certain task has to be accomplished. 
Immediately after the order for the mobilization has reached the 
regiments, they have to send parties of officers and men to the diffe- 
rent headquarters of the commanders of the militia districts in order 
to receive there the collected reserves and horses. Of the latter 
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there are in time of peace exact lists prepared in every district, 
stating their numbers, whereby it is always to be calculated whether 
the stock is sufficient to cover the wants of the army, or whether it 
will be necessary to make arrangements with horse-dealers. The 
owners of horses are bound to bring all animals before the special 
committees, composed of officers, landed proprietors, and farmers, 
and to sell all horses to the State which are fit for the service, while 
the prices for the horses are fixed by a civil committee. The rail- 
way administrations are informed beforehand how many trains they 
have to prepare for transporting the reserves and horses from the 
different district headquarters to their regiments, and only by the 
most punctual execution of these measures is it possible that shortly 
after the order of mobilization has been given, the different troops 
may be provided with their regular number of men and horses. The 
first principle which is most scrupulously observed is that the 
youngest contingents have to form the field army, and that the next 
contingents have to form the field reserve army and the garri- 
son troops. The filling up of the cadres by the many hundred 
thousand men of the reserve and militia who are needed for the above- 
mentioned formation offers no difficulties ; a more difficult task it is, 
however, always to have the great number of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers ready. 

From the army lists published last year it is seen that the German 
army numbers 16,500 officers of the line and 15,000 officers of the 
reserve and militia, or a total of 31,500 officers. We have seen that 
for the field army 20,000 officers are needed, for the field reserve 
army 5,200, for the garrison troops 9,000, and for the depdét troops 
4,000 officers. These wants will therefore not be covered by the 
above-mentioned number, and it will become necessary to employ 
retired officers and old non-commissioned officers in many places 
where their work requires not so much strength and health. As in 
future wars the losses of officers may be still greater than in the last 
Franco-German war, the lack of well-instructed and able officers 
might become dangerous for the army. The German military 
authorities have therefore tried to have the one-year volunteers per- 
fected with the view of making reserve officers of them, but it must 
be owned that until now no great success has resulted from this 
measure. In many regiments the one-year volunteers are regarded 
as a burden, and the commanders do not take as much care with their 
instruction as would be necessary if these young men, who for the 
greater part come from the better classes of the population, and who 
have received a good education, are to become fit for their future 
commission as reserve officers. The one-year volunteers have as a 
rule not learnt much when they leave the army, and though they 
have to pass examinations, and have to join their regiments again for 
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certain periods in order to perfect their military knowledge and expe- 
rience before becoming officers, these reserve officers are for the 
greater part not well able to fulfil satisfactorily the numerous duties 
of the complicated service. It has often been proposed that all those 
one-year volunteers who wished to be appointed reserve officers 
should remain for two years in the active service. This measure has, 
however, not yet been approved, but if the institution of the reserve 
officers is to be of real use, it will at all events become necessary that 
the volunteers must be more carefully trained in order to fit them for 
their responsible position, and to make them reliable in the time of 
danger. 

A great number of officers of the line have to join the troops of the 
field reserve army, the depdt troops, and the garrison troops, while in 
the line their places will be filled by officers of the reserve. Each 
regiment of infantry has in time of peace, besides its colonel and the 
commanders of the three battalions, two majors, who will be 
appointed commanders of the battalions of the field reserve army 
and of the garrison troops, and the greater part of the officers of the 
depot troops will likewise be chosen from the best-informed and most 
energetic officers of the line, as it is necessary to drill these troops 
in a very short time. The command of the reserve brigades, 
reserve divisions, reserve corps will also be given to high officers of 
the line, and therefore a great number of officers will come into per- 
fectly new positions at the very moment when it will be necessary to 
be well acquainted with all branches of the service. The experience 
of the last great war has shown that the German army was well able 
to meet all these emefgencies, but as a future war may make still 
greater demands in every respect, it is to be feared, that by too 
great an enlargement of the army, its value might be lessened. 
Another circumstance must be mentioned, that most of the present 
commanders of the different army corps are too old to take the field 
again, and therefore many new appointments will have to be made 
for these important positions. 

All these details prove plainly that the real strength of an army 
cannot alone be judged by the number of men who can be brought 
into the field, but that it is in the first place necessary to have those 
men at disposal who are able to lead the troops successfully. 

A good many of the above remarks can be applied to the non- 
commissioned officers. When the German army was called to the 
French war, it disposed of a very numerous and very good corps of 
old non-commissioned officers, who had served a long time with the 
troops. Then the time of the French milliards came, the whole popu- 
lation was taken by a fever of speculation, all branches of industry 
an& commerce paid well, and the young men cared no longer to stay 
in the army, but wanted to earn their livelihood in other careers. 
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Only a comparatively small number of old non-commissioned officers 
remained in the army, and the greater part of this most important 
element had to be chosen from young men who had scarcely been 
two years in the service. And very few of these young men were 
willing to stay for twelve years with their regiments, after which 
time they would have gained the rights to ask for employment in 
the civil service. This drawback was felt all the more as the 
modern warfare had in the meantime become more and more compli- 
cated, and as it was necessary to educate good instructors for the 
men. A reaction, however, has set in during the last few years. 
The military authorities have endeavoured to make the life and posi- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers a little more comfortable, and 
though they receive only a very small salary, they can be sure of 
getting good positions in the civil service after having served for 
twelve years in the army, and therefore the army will no longer be 
in lack of non-commissioned officers. At the same time several new 
schools have been founded, where boys are being educated with the 
special aim of making them non-commissioned officers, and as these 
boys receive a very good education at the expense of the State, the 
schools are always well frequented. It can therefore be expected 
that the German army will soon again dispose of a large number of 
well-drilled non-commissioned officers of the line. From these latter 
a great number will also be employed in the cadres yet to be formed, 
and their places will then be filled by non-commissioned officers of 
the reserve and militia, of whom the greater part will be taken from 
former one-year volunteers who had not succeeded in getting a 
commission as officers. 

The most difficult task consists in the formation of the numerous 
commissariat and transport corps, which are needed for the 
different headquarters as well as for the fighting troops. The 
demands in this direction are very great in modern warfare, though 
the railways have very much facilitated the whole traffic to and 
from the armies. Each army corps has in time of peace only one 
battalion of two companies of commissariat and transport corps, in 
which, every half-year, 100 to 150 recruits are enlisted and receive 
drilling in riding and driving. The reserves of these battalions are 
not nearly sufficient for the formation of the above-enumerated com- 
missariat and transport corps, and a great many men have, therefore, 
to be taken for this reserve from the reserves and militia of the 
cavalry. As the cavalry regiments take the field only with four 
squadrons, the war strength of which is almost the same as on peace 
footing, and as only 36 reserve cavalry regiments are to be formed, 
a great number of reserves of the cavalry can be employed for the 
commissariat and transport corps and for the drivers of the field 
hospitals. The whole corps is organized in such a manner that one 
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part can, after some days, be embarked for the theatre of war, in 
order to secure the food for the army, and that the second part can 
follow the fighting troops immediately. All the material, the carts 
as well as the harnesses, are, in time of peace, stored up in the 
different garrisons of the staffs and troops, so that the mobilization 
of this large transport corps can be accomplished within ten days. 

The circumstance that the German army may, in a future war, find 
the roads into the countries to be invaded barred by fortifications, 
will make it necessary to mobilize with the field army a section of 
the siege-park, which comprises 400 guns of 9 cm., 12 cm., 15 cm. 
calibre, and mortars of 15 cm. and 21 cm. calibre. This park is 
divided into four sections, which are stored in the large fortresses of 
the Western and Eastern Provinces, and in the Province of Branden- 
burg. All preparations have been made that some sections can be 
mobilized in a very short time, and that they can follow the field 
army immediately, accompanied by the necessary battalions of garrison 
artillery. This would be all the more useful, as it would then be 
possible to undertake the siege of fortifications at a moment when 
their armament had not been quite finished and their garrison was not 
quite ready for successful defence. 

The organization of the different headquarters, and the fixing of 
the ordre de bataille, will of course depend on the political and 
strategical situation, whether the German troops have to encounter 
one enemy alone, or whether they will be obliged to begin operations in 
different directions. The Emperor will always remain the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose great headquarters will be composed of the 
Chief of the Great General Staff, the Minister of War, the Military 
Cabinet, the Inspector-General of the Artillery and Engineers, the 
Inspector-General of the Etappen, the Chiefs of the Commissariat 
Departments, and the Railway, Telegraph, Post, and Sanitary Detach- 
ments, so that near him the whole apparatus for leading, moving, and 
feeding the different corps is concentrated. 

Three to five army corps will be united under the commander-in- 
chief of an army, whose headquarters will be composed in a similar 
manner as that of the Emperor. The number of the armies which 
may be formed in a future war is, of course, not fixed, for all must, 
in this respect, depend upon the eventual future political situation. 
All has, however, been settled, at least so far that the formation of 
the headquarters of a certain number of armies will be very easy. 
The independent cavalry division will, for the greater part, be put 
under the direct orders of the commander-in-chief of the different 
armies. The idea to join troops of infantry to these cavalry divisions 
has been completely abandoned, and it is rightly believed that, 
after almost all cavalry regiments will have been armed with 
carbines, the cavalry will be enabled to fight successfully on foot. 
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It is at the same time expected that the German cavalry will play 
a very great part in future wars in making raids against the 
flanks and communications of the enemy, and into the country in 
order to destroy the resources of the enemy. In some cases a 
cavalry division may be attached to the army corps, but this will 
only happen exceptionally. It is generally assumed that the 
cavalry divisions will have to begin their operations before the 
other troops of the field army have completed their mobilization ; and 
this seems to be all the more probable as it is known that Russia has 
stationed 10 cavalry divisions near the frontiers of Germany and 
Austria, and that the Russian Government has accomplished the form- 
ation of 17 divisions of dragoons, each of which division contains 
three regiments of dragoons, one regiment of Cossacks, and two 
battalions of horse artillery, with 2,566 horses and 12 guns. Apart 
from these 17 divisions, the Russian army has three divisions of 
Guards cavalry and three divisions of Caucasian cavalry at its 
disposal, so that more than 40,000 men and 180 guns are always ready 
to take the field at a moment’s notice. All these troops are armed 
and drilled in such a manner that they can likewise be employed as 
mounted infantry. Five of these divisions are garrisoned near the 
German frontier, and four in the south-west of Russia, near the 
Austrian-Roumanian frontier, while the rest is stationed in the 
heart of the Empire. All dispositions are so made that, in a very 
short time, the five divisions near the Prussian frontier can be 
reinforced by the four divisions stationed near the Austrian and 
Roumanian frontier, which will thereby be able to invade the 
Prussian provinces at once, and to make raids into the frontier 
districts in order to disturb the mobilization of the army, to destroy 
the railway and telegraph lines, to take the remonte depdts in the 
provinces of Eastern and Western Prussia, &. The German 
Government, however, has in these provinces a good system of 
railway lines at its disposal, by the help of which large masses of 
cavalry can be sent to the menaced frontier districts. The same 
can be said regarding Alsace-Lorraine. 

Th¢ administration of the various branches of the army is organ- 
ized somewhat in the following way. The Inspector-General of 
the Artillery in the great headquarters has the management of the 
whole material of the artillery, and has to provide the troops with 
ammunition, arms, &c. The commanders of the artillery attached to 
the different headquarters of the army corps and reserves have 
to be informed after the battles what is needed for the troops, in 
order to have the ammunition carts refilled from the field reserve 
ammunition parks and the general ammunition depédts which are 
organized on the several stations of the etappen. The Inspector- 
General of the Artillery has also the control over the siege-parks. 
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The material of the engineers is in the hands of the Inspector- 
General of the Engineer Corps. The Inspector-General of the 
Etappen holds a very important position, for he unites in his 
person not only the control over the etappen system, but likewise 
over the whole railway, commissariat, sanitary, telegraph, and post 
departments. During the Franco-German war no inspector-general 
of the etappen was appointed, but it was found necessary that the 
whole complicated apparatus of the above-mentioned branches of 
administration should be controlled by a high officer who would always 
be in direct communication with the Chief of the General Staff and 
the Quartermaster-General. The post of the Inspector-General of the 
Etappen has been newly created. The etappen system includes the 
establishment of the communications in the rear of the army, and 
each army, as well as each independent corps, has an inspector of the 
etappen at its disposal, who has to organize the whole traffic from 
and to the army. The chief of this inspection is assisted in his work 
by an officer of the General Staff, several officers of the artillery and 
engineers and the necessary staff of commissariat and sanitary 
officers, and post and telegraph officials. At each etappe a com- 
mander is established, who has to secure and superintend the traffic, 
to watch the institution of hospitals, the erection of depdts of ammu- 
nition, food, forage, &. The railway department is under the 
special control of a chief who has to give all necessary orders for the 
use of the railway lines in the invaded countries, as well as of those 
in Germany, which are, in time of war, made subject to the orders 
of the military authorities. The railway lines in the invaded 
countries are administered by military managing directors, with the 
assistance of a staff of military and technical officials, who are for the 
greater part taken from the officers of the railway troops and from 
the officials of the State railways. The commissariat department is 
organized after the same principle. The chief of the department 
receives his instructions from the Inspector-General of the Etappen, 
and has then to give general direetions to the commissariat depart- 
ments of the different armies, army corps, and divisions, in order to 
acquaint them beforehand with the intentions of the Great General 
Staffand to enable them to prepare the necessary magazines. Though 
the commissariat department has, during the last war, distinguished 
itself by overcoming all those difficulties which arose at the arrival 
of the 200,000 French prisoners made at Sedan and near Metz, and 
by supplying Paris with food, this department has put to very good 
use its former experience for the perfection of the whole system, and 
it can be anticipated that this important branch of administration 
will be able to meet all the demands in the future to such a degree 
that the Commanders-in-chief can be assured that they will never be 
embarrassed or stopped in the development of their plans by the 
VOL. XXXIV. N.S. QQ 
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failures of the commissariat department. The same can be said of 
the sanitary department, which will be supported in its difficult task 
by the many institutions for the voluntary nursing of the wounded 
and sick. The Empress Augusta and the Crown Princess Victoria, 
Princess Royal of Great Britain, have always patronised these insti- 
tutions, and under their special protection this important branch has 
in times of peace been so well and thoroughly organized that it could 
begin its beneficial work at any moment. Great improvements have 
also been introduced in the telegraph and post department, and it is 
therefore to be expected that the whole complicated machinery of 
administration of these large masses will work to thorough satis- 
faction. 

The whole plan of the mobilization of the army is worked out to 
the effect that the troops may be ready to begin the strategical 
operations after ten days. Should it, however, become necessary to 
assemble at once a part of the troops near the menaced frontiers, 
preparations are made for such an emergency, so as to exclude the 
possibility of a surprise by a strategical invasion. 

From the above statements it can be understood that the German 
military authorities have done all in their power to organize the 
German resources in men and material in such a way that the German 
army will be able to defend successfully the Fatherland against an 
attack even of a coalition of enemies. They are, nevertheless, fully 
aware at the same time of the fact that the organization and the large 
figures of the army alone will not be sufficient in future wars to secure 
victory, but that in the first line discipline and first-rate drill and 
the employment of the best tactical and strategical principles, as well 
as the best armament, will help to render an army victorious. 

Ernst Bravune. 























THROUGH PORTUGAL. 


Tne passage from Southampton to Lisbon, by Royal Mail steamer 
Elbe, occupied three fine days and one rough night. My ideas 
of the Portuguese capital had been’ chiefly founded on a picture 
I used to look at as a child, representing it during the famous earth- 
quake, of the houses falling asunder, and a great wave rising to 
swallow up the panic-stricken inhabitants. They were effectually 
dissipated by the sight of the pleasant, cheerful city, with its steep, 
picturesque streets, its good-humoured, sauntering people, its gay 
hanging gardens, and, above everything, its tile-faced houses, a tradi- 
tion from the time of the Moors. Most charming of all is the garden 
planted by Lord Lytton and bequeathed by him to his official suc- 
cessors. A “sentinel cypress” at its entrance keeps watch over a 
wilderness of ‘roses, geraniums, mesembrianthemums, and pansies, 
covering the bare earth as completely as a Turkey carpet would do, 
bat in all their disorder subordinate still to the hand that first laid 
down their limits. Here, also, from an ivy-trellised walk, one may 
look down upon the broad river and its shipping. 

Sight-seeing at Lisbon is not a hard task. Except the beautiful 
ruined Carmo, there is no church taat makes much impression on the 
mind in the city. Out of it, some miles away, is the great memorial 
church of Belem. All the Purists find fault with it, but none of 
them can help being struck by its beauty. The original white stone 
of the exterior is stained by time and weather to such rich tints of 
buff, and brown, and black, that the eye rests on it with constant 
pleasure; and inside the high slender shafts make one look up 
beyond all the redundancy of decoration to the beautiful vaulted roof. 
The cloisters, even among Portuguese cloisters, are exquisite. In 
them we found a laughing, shrieking, tumbling mass of little black- 
eyed boys rushing after a miniature paper kite. They are orphan 
children kept in the old convent buildings, and apparently well 
cared for by the State. 

Cintra has always been favoured by the poets. Byron indexed 
its beauties ; Southey celebrated it. When we left London, only 
a week before, the trees were still bare and flowers at an impossible 
price. Here we suddenly found ourselves, after the long bleak 
drive from Lisbon, in the midst of the cork woods, and on all sides 
such a mass of flowers as I had never seen growing together—cistus, 
and primrose, and iris, and gentian, and honeysuckle, and may, and 
broom, and cactus, and bramble, forming a tangled hedge. At 
Monseratt, where we stayed with the kindest of hosts, the plants 
of Brazil, Mexico, Australia, and the Pacific have also been 
naturalized, and palms and tree-ferns grow and flourish as if in 
their old homes. None of us speaking Portuguese, we engaged as 
guide a benevolent-looking old gentleman, a native of Gibraltar, 
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warranted to speak all languages and to know the country well. We 
afterwards came to the conclusion that whatever languages he 
may have spoken he understood none, and that he may have been 
acquainted with his native rock, but knew very little of any Portu- 
guese town. Even his name we never arrived at knowing. One 
of our number said at last in despair, “Is it Antonio?” and he 
said, “No, it is not; but you may call me so if you like.” So 
we adopted it. He was very “’umble,”’ however, and very anxious 
to please, and was only a little stupid and very deaf. Some- 
times we vowed never to ask him another question, and then one 
of us would forget past sufferings and come to the attack again, 
as at Alcobaca, wishing to know if a cast had ever been taken 
of the beautiful tomb of Inez. ‘Has a cast been made from 
it?” ‘Oh, yes, plenty of photograph to buy.” “No,” very 
distinctly ; ‘‘but I want to know if a cast of it has been taken in 
plaster of Paris.” ‘No, no, it has never been to Paris.” And the 
same night, when we were going to bed and wanted to order early 
breakfast for next morning, “You will order bread and eggs.” 
“Oh, yes; I will go down for them at once!” “And can we have 
coffee and boiled milk?” ‘Boiled milk? Oh, yes, or fried, if you 
like!” He began by paying our way and giving gratuities in a 
magnificent style; and on our giving a hint that we expected him 
to consider our interests, he caused us to be held up to public odium 
before the inn-door at Batalha, with over-zeal refusing to pay the 
moderate sum of one shilling charged for milk, sugar, use of sitting- 
room, and tea-things. We remember the short-lived burst of economy 
when, a day or two later, instead of calling a fly to take us to the 
station, we found he had ordered a carriage driven by a liveried 
coachman and drawn by a pair of piebald horses, for which magni- 
ficence we had to pay six shillings. 

We had a very pleasant three-days’ journey to Coimbra. We 
first went by rail to Azambuja, where a carriage drawn by mules 
met us, and we drove on to Circal. The day was bright and fine. 
As we left Azambuja we looked down on the soft green pillowy 
tops of a forest of stone-pines a little beneath us. The road was 
made cheerful by banks of mesembrianthemums, pink and yellow, and 
vineyards in which labourers were busily working in gangs. We 
lunched at Circal, then and henceforward finding the provisions we had 
been advised to bring with us, potted tongue and salmon, a superfluity, 
for it was easy to make a choice from excellent chicken-broth and 
boiled chicken, boiled beef, bacon, sausages, veal, little white cheeses 
tasting like curds, oranges, good bread, and good wine. The last, as 
well as good beef, we found everywhere. Mutton we never saw. 
I walked on some way while the mules were resting, and found 
the country on the other side of the village of a different type: 
mountain land covered with heath, and furse, and coarse grass—a 
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deserted, lonely road. Presently we heard a distant wail, which 
rose to a shriek and died away, and then began again nearer, a pro- 
longed sound of agony, reminding me of one stormy night in my 
childhood when we had lost our way coming home from G., and 
meeting a funeral in the darkness I had heard for the first time the 
weird “Irish cry.” This, however, was only one of the wooden 
carts used by the peasants, forbidden in the towns, and to be avoided 
even in the country. The unearthly sound produced by them is 
prosaically accounted for by the slipping of the wheels along the 
wooden axle; though I hold to the belief that these carts are made 
of the very trees in which Dante saw the spirits of the condemned 
imprisoned, and that the shrieks and wails proceeding from this 
vehicle turned towards Coimbra come in reality from one of the 
tortured murderers of Inez de Castro. 

The bare heath was varied as we drove on by olive-groves and 
gardens, the barren and the cultivated patches close one to the other. 
No country houses, no parks or preserves are to be seen, save in one 
place, where some nobleman—‘ the Duke” they called him—had 
built a high and solid wall round an apparently valueless and unpro- 
fitable piece of land, about nine miles in circumference. Such a 
wall, I remember, was built by a Galway landlord round his equally 
unprofitable territory, “as if he was afraid the estate would run 
away from him,” our old huntsman observed. We found a lodging 
at Caldas, No. 9, in the main street, as there was no inn open—a clean, 
comfortable set of rooms. We were surprised on exploring the village 
to find it (though the season had not yet begun) a fashionable 
health resort. Hot sulphur water bubbles up, and over and around 
the spring have been built assembly and music-rooms, and a library 
and long corridors; and, what I was most impressed by, an hospital 
which holds four hundred beds, and in which the poor from all parts 
of the country seeking healing in the waters are lodged and pro- 
vided for by the Government while they go through the cure. This, 
like most other Portuguese hospitals, is said to be very well managed. 
Caldas is also famous for its pottery ; animals and fish and cabbage- 
heads are represented with much spirit and accuracy, and some of 
the ware is extremely pretty. Our space for luggage was unfor- 
tunately very limited, and I only ventured to buy a scarlet-and- 
green tomato, on the express understanding that I was to carry it in 
my hand all the way to Oporto. I rejoice to say it has survived the 
journey in spite of many gloomy prophecies. The village had a 
deserted look, though after dark strains of revelry were heard; and 
our landlady told us a ball was being given by the doctor in honour 
of his infant’s baptism. The entertainment being “ particulare,” she 
regretted not being able to procure us invitations, but she would be 
happy, if we wished to look on, to provide us with a favourable 
position at the windows. She was a most charming hostess, anxious 
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to make our meal agreeable, both by variety of dishes and an unin- 
terrupted flow of talk, but little of which we understood. After 
the usual soup, and beef, and chicken, she brought in quince cheese, 
looking like sliced golosh, but very good to eat, and little sweet 
light cakes peculiar to the town. For food, lodging, wine, service, 
and all extras the usual charge was from four shillings to four 
shillings and sixpence each person—a country to be kept in mind 
by Irish landlords and és rois en exil. 

The roads were gay early next morning when we started, for it 
was market-day, and the country people were flocking into the town, 
some driving their pigs, some riding donkeys with calf-skin saddles 
adorned with litile red tassels; the women wearing high-crowned 
hats with bright handkerchiefs tied on underneath, and bright cotton 
shawls; the men brown and white striped blankets gracefully thrown 
over the shoulder, and in their hands long brass-tipped staves. 
Most of the women had large gold earrings, and some of them, in 
addition, gold chains and crosses and filigree heart-shaped pendants. 
We met presently a troop of fishwomen running at full speed to 
catch the market, their baskets balanced on their heads. Their ear- 
rings were hoop-shaped, and their skirts short and tucked up, and 
they had embroidered purses hanging at the side. The fishermen 
we overtook a little later, going back towards the sea with their nets. 
All had time to touch their caps and say, “Good day,” for civility 
to strangers is the rule in Portugal. Here and there were children 
minding goats under the shade of the olives. No idlers, no beggars 
were to be seen. At noon we came to Alcobaca, and walked through 
the town to the great abbey church of the Cistercians. The market 
was going on outside it. Gaily-dressed women presided over heaps 
of maize and oranges and eggs. Strings of donkeys were tied up by 
the wall. A scarlet-robed acolyte walked about amongst the people 
collecting alms. A broad flight of steps leads up to the great door. 
Inside all is very simple and grand—a vaulted roof, rows of slender 
columns, no pictures or tawdry decorations to be seen. Now and 


‘then, not very often, a woman would come in from the busy market- 


place and kneel to say a silent prayer. In a side chapel are the 
beautiful tombs of King Pedro and Inez, his unhappy bride, placed 
foot to foot, that her face may be the first to greet him on the Resur- 
rection morn. Both tombs are sculptured with great beauty, espe- 
cially that of the queen. Three angels kneeling on either side 
support her recumbent form, laying down her head gently, as it 
were, on the stone pillow. The tomb is covered with carvings— 
angels playing on various musical instruments are framed in delicate 
shrines ; at the head and foot are represented the Crucifixion and the 
Day of Judgment. Other tombs in the chapel have suffered by the 
all-destroying hands of the French. We visited the convent where 
Beckford had lived, and saw its great tiled kitchen and its beautiful 
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cloisters, and then went back to the inn to lunch, where we enjoyed 
above all a liberal dish of green peas—green still in our memories. 
We drove on through pleasant fields and vineyards, catching 
sight now and then of the distant sea, and, suddenly coming to an 
open space through the trees, we saw before us the great memorial 
church of Batalha, the Battle Abbey of Portugal, its pinnacles and 
the delicate lace-work of its roof standing out against the clear blue 
sky. It stands quite alone, except for the handful of red-tiled 
houses that form the village, and from its roof you look down, not 
on the smoke and turmoil of human habitations, but on green fields, 
and slopes, and olive-trees ; and under its walls no troops of beggars, 
or pleasure-seekers, or chattering merchants disturb the stillness. 
One woman only I saw there, sitting near the door under the 
shade of a bright-coloured umbrella, a heap of pottery at her feet for 
sale, and a donkey tied up close by, but her child had fallen asleep 
in her arms, and she did not move or speak. Inside, also, all was 
quiet, and we could enjoy its beauty—the long aisles, the endless 
columns, the exquisite cloisters, where the fantastic and varied stone 
traceries contrast with the quaint formal garden with its box-edged 
beds, in which are set roses, and peonies, and columbines. One 
beautiful chapel, the “ Imperfeita,” has been left unfinished because 
no hand could be found to complete the work in the spirit of its 
first designer. Where all is beautiful it is hard to dwell on details, 
but for its own beauty, and for its association with England, the 
chapel of the “Fondadores,” where King Joao and his queen, Philippa 
of Lancaster, rest, is perhaps most full of interest. The form of 
the chapel is a square; the roof high and vaulted. In the centre 
stands a high sculptured tomb, on which are represented the 
recumbent figures of the king and queen, hand clasped in hand. 
The arms of England and of Portugal are carved underneath. In 
deep niches in the chapel-wall lie the remains of their four younger 
sons, and Englishmen may please themselves in tracing in the life of 
at least two of them the marks of their English blood—in Prince 
Henry, who loved the sea and taught others to love it, and sent 
out sailors to all parts of the globe seeking for new worlds, and thus 
laid the foundation of the great colonial empire of Portugal; and in 
Prince Ferdinand, who died in a dungeon after many years’.captivity 
amongst the Moors, refusing to the last all offers of freedom and 
reward if he would but abjure the Christian faith. On the first of 
these tombs is sculptured the Order of the Garter surrounded by a 
wreath of ilex and the motto, ‘‘Talent de bien faire;’’ on the other 
a cross with foliage of the ground-ivy and the words, ‘“ Le bien me 
plait.” The French have been here also burning and destroying, 
and doing as much harm as they could during the short time of 
their occupation. We learn that the church was founded in 1387 by 
the great King Joao soon after the fighting of the decisive victory 
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which it commemorates, and that there is a doubt as to the architect 
employed, whether he was an Irishman named Hacket or another. 
I am all for the Irishman, but hope he was not also responsible for 
the idea of laying the foundations in this hollow, where the water 
lies when the winter floods begin. We tried to find out, through 
Antonio, how high the water actually rises, but he would only wave 
his hand deferentially and say, as though he had been one of Canute’s 
courtiers, “As high as you please, sir.” That night we slept at 
Leiria, The inn is over a stable, and one room looks out on a 
piggery and another on a fowl-yard. 

We said farewell to our mules, and took the train again at Pombal, 
interesting chiefly from its association with the great last-century 
statesman of the same name. We look out from the railway carriage 
on level meadows, purple with vipers’ bugloss, bordering the Mon- 
dego, and then across a bend of the river where it is broadest we see 
Coimbra, the Oxford of Portugal, an ancient and beautiful city, 
beautifully set on a hillside. Bare-headed, black-robed students fill 
the streets, and swarm in and out of the doors of the university. 
The streets are steep and narrow, and here and there are unexpected 
gardens and blossoming Judas-trees. In the old cathedral the walls 
are covered with exquisite oval tiles of Moorish design, but the 
church of the Santa Cruz, built in the somewhat elaborate Flam- 
boyant style, contains even greater treasures—the wonderful pulpit, 
a sermon in stone, with its canopied saints and delicate traceries 
perfect and uninjured ; and the carved wooden stalls in the coro alto, 
a wilderness of wild fancies, where birds, and beasts, and fruit, and 
flowers, and armed men, and prisoners in chains, and a bear playing 
the bagpipes have been called into being. It is not often that one 
finds so many artistic treasures in a Portuguese church as here, but 
even in the barest are generally to be seen some quaint old tiles or 
carving, and in the sacristy chests adorned with fine brass work. 
This church is still more remarkable as having been the scene of 
one of the most singular, one might even say ghastly, incidents in 
Portuguese history. The site of the building was occupied by the 
ancient church which contained the tomb of that great Christian 
hero, Affonso Henriquez, the real founder of Portugal as a kingdom, 
and perhaps on the whole the most extraordinary man that the 
Peninsula has ever produced. We made a pilgrimage tothe Garden 
of Inez outside the town, and the blood-stained (or at least blood- 
red) stones bordering the Fountain of Tears, close by which she met 
with her death. The grand old Goa cedars which shade it are 
better worth seeing. Our guide wished us also to visit the house 
in which Donna Maria Telles was murdered, but the spots where 
murders have been committed are not now so rare near our own 
home that we cared to look for them here. 

One of our party had been so impressed on his last visit by the Gran 
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Vasco pictures at Vizeu that we determined to see them. We took 
the train to Nellas, the nearest point to which the railway goes. We 
had no more definite idea of the length of road we should have to 
drive than a vague assertion of Antonio that it was “about two 
Portuguese legs?” It turned out to be a three-hours’ drive through 
a country more bleak and dreary than any we had yet seen. The 
rare houses along the road were dark and gloomy, built of solid 
blocks of granite, the vines gnarled and distorted, the trees dwarfed 
and mutilated, even the flowers, heather, and broom, and cabbage 
had lost their colour, and looked wan and white. Nor did the out- 
look seem less weird and ghostly when next morning before day- 
break, and in drizzling rain, we drove through the country again, 
and when the only sign of life to be seen was here and there a peasant 
shuffling along under a thatch of sodden straw, the fashionable 
mackintosh of the district. But once at Vizeu we were rewarded. 
Vizeu stands at two thousand feet above the sea-level, in the bleak 
upland country we had passed through, a spur of the grandest of the 
many highland regions in Portugal, the Estrella Mountains. The 
city is granite built, and dates from very ancient days. The people 
in these fastnesses preserved their independence and their customs 
through Roman times, and in more modern ones the changes of 
fashion in dress, in manners, and in architecture are by no means as 
great as in places nearer to the heart of civilised movement. The 
peasants of these hills still wear the very primitive brown woollen 
garb in which their ancestors, the shepherd warriors who resisted 
the Roman Legionaries, lived and fought. In later times the 
Moors left traces of their habits and ways, which are still curiously 
impressive. Many of the windows in Vizeu houses are purely 
Moorish in design, and still show the single, slender, graceful 
column dividing the lights into two, and many are still latticed as 
in the days of guarded harems. From behind the prison bars the 
prisoners look out as in the days of Gil Blas, and talk to their friends 
in the market-place, and let down baskets to be filled with con- 
tributions of money, food, and cigarettes, for the Kilmainham system 
prevails, and the friends of the incarcerated are allowed to supply 
them with what delicacies they can afford. When at last we gained 
admission to the sacristy we recognised at once the great picture 
ascribed to the, perhaps, mythical Portuguese painter, Gran Vasco. 
It represents St. Peter seated in a chair of state, robed and mitred. 
His right hand is uplifted as in the act of blessing; the other, in 
which he holds the keys of the kingdom of heaven, rests on an 
open book ; gorgeous drapery falls about his feet, and on his outer 
robe are pictured embroideries of exquisite angel figures. In the 
background on one side the saint is seen kneeling at the feet of 
Jesus, with the words, “ Lord, whither goest thou?” On the other 
is a glimpse of the blue sea of Galilee and the boat from which he 
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is throwing himself to meet his Master. There is no allusion to the 
flight or the denial. We see him only as the Rock, the Head of the 
Church. The expression of his face is solemn and grand—the whole 
picture full of dignity. We turned from it at last to look at others 
said to be by the same hand—the “ Baptism in the Garden”’ and a 
“St. Sebastian.” This last looked suspiciously fresh and bright; 
and an old gentleman, who was very politely acting as cicerone, 
explained with pride that being an artist, and some of the pictures 
out of repair, he had touched them up and effectually settled them ; 
which, indeed, we thought he had. Three smaller pictures, of Flemish 
design, in the Misericordia, he had completely repainted. Some 
miracle has up to the present saved the “St. Peter” from his 
hands. In a side chapel is another fine picture of the Crucifixion, 
still untouched. 

Another of the very few fine paintings in the country we saw a 
day or two later in the Misericordia Hospital at Oporto. It repre- 
sents our Saviour on the cross. The blood flowing from his side 
typifies Christian charity, and is caught in a marble font inscribed, 
“Fons Misericordix.” On either side of the Saviour are noble 
figures of the Virgin and St. John grandly draped. In the fore- 
ground is a group of adorers; in the forefront of all the kneeling 
figure of the King Emmanuel, founder of this important and still 
flourishing charitable institution, the Misericordia Hospital. To 
the right and left are the princes and princesses. A very curious 
incident of the picture curiously enables us to fix its date to a year 
or so. On the pavement before one of the princes, a boy of ten or 
eleven, is painted a cardinal’s hat. As the boy was actually elevated 
to this dignity at the age of nine, we have but to add these years to 
the date of his birth to arrive at the date of the picture—it could 
have been no other than 1519 or 1520. The learned quarrel over 
this painting, some attributing it to an unknown Flemish artist, 
some to the mysterious Gran Vasco. If it was painted by a native 
artist I fancy he expired with the effort, like the aloe in blossoming, 
for he has left no other work resembling it. 

But at Oporto one hears less of pictures than of port wine, in 
which every one is more or less interested. It is drunk universally, 
and in its favour be it said that gout is unknown. We visited 
a great warehouse, and saw white and red port pumped into vats 
and casks, saw interminable rows of pipes and hogsheads in the dim 
half-lights of the cellars, admired many curious Rembrantesque effects 
of light and shade, and gained miscellaneous items of information, 
such as that the white port goes to Russia, and some very expensive 
port to Manchester, and that the Army and Navy Stores have been 
buying a light and excellent port wine, which they ought to be able 
to sell at a moderate price. The crook in the lot of Oporto is the 
dreadful harbour-bar. A ship canal four miles long to avoid it has 
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been planned, and is to be begun at once. No sooner, indeed, than 
it is wanted. We saw a steamer lying outside, where it had been 
for three days already, unable to get in. A bride and bridegroom 
were on board, and it must have been a trying beginning of their 
married life, tossing up and down just within sight of the calm 
winding river and the picturesque terraced town. 

From Oporto we made our last excursion, and also our pleasantest, 
for we had put ourselves in the hands of “Mr. John Latouche,” 
whose charming book on Portuguese life leaves little to be said 
about the country. Mr. Baring, of the Legation at Lisbon, was 
also of the party. We went by rail to Braga,a fine old town, 
showing everywhere its proud double cross, implying the supremacy 
of its archbishop over the other archbishops of the land. The artist 
might be happy there for weeks, the old buildings and bits of archi- 
tecture are so beautiful and the streets so picturesque. One little 
old church I remember especially, with “corvus” and a raven over 
the door, and roses growing against the wall. In the cathedral we 
saw the wonderful church plate, a goblet of exquisite workmanship 
hung with bells; and in a worm-eaten ivory case, dark from age, 
covered with curious carvings of leaves and animals, and with a 
Cufic inscription round it, a small platinum cup, heavy and massive, 
used, they say, at the christening (in 1109) of the great king 
Affonzo Henriquez. The tomb of Count Henriquez, his father, 
is in the cathedral, and has been made grotesque by the brilliant 
flash of economy which led his survivors to cut off the legs of the 
effigy rather than lengthen the niche prepared for it. But we must 
not speak of that while our own great Duke’s monument remains in 
its present incomplete condition in St. Paul’s. 

Here at Braga we tasted the national “ bacalhao”’ (dried cod) and 
green wine, the taste for both which may no doubt be acquired with 
time, patience, and perseverance. 

We had arranged to sleep at Bom Jesus, a sanctuary we had 
vaguely heard of as being on a height, and greatly resorted to by 
pilgrims. The tram, or Americano, took us to the foot of the hill, 
which rises suddenly from the plain, and getting out we saw what 
appeared to be a railroad going straight up into the air and dis- 
appearing in the clouds. The ascent by the old road, Mr. Craw- 
furd told us, would have taken an hour to drive, and though there is 
a staircase up to the top of the mountain, it is a tiring climb even 
for a strong man, but by this new invention, carried out by a Por- 
tuguese engineer, we could reach the top in four minutes. The 
process was very simple: there were two waggons on the line, going 
on cog wheels and connected by a wire rope, and in each waggon is 
a cistern. When the waggon at the bottom is to ascend, that at the 
top is filled with water and rolls slowly down as the other, being 
freed of its water, mounts, We all privately felt a little uncomfort- 
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able, though no one would confess it, as we got into the waggon, 
which was worked by a ragged man with a horn. My chief hope 
of safety lay in the fact of his coming up with us and so sharing our 
danger. A few minutes (very long ones)—in which we felt what 
balloon-travelling must be like and saw the lower earth receding— 
and then we stepped out prepared for anything, or we should have 
been startled by the fairy-like beauty of the scene. Jack, arriving 
at the topmost branch of his bean-stalk, may have felt similar sensa- 
tions. We were in a garden exquisitely kept, and laid out with 
groups of flowering shrubs and trees and ornamental water in which 
floated pleasure boats, and we saw endless labyrinthine walks, and here 
and there open chapels filled with motionless wooden figures, and oak 
woods on all sides; and wherever there was an opening through the 
trees we saw the earth bexeath and the distant mountains, and far, 
far below us the town we had left an hour before, looking like a 
boy’s kite full at the far end, and with its long narrow tail stretching 
towards our hill. All was silent and deserted, for the month of 
pilgrimage had not begun. And our last surprise was a good hotel, 
spacious and airy, where we found an excellent dinner and luxurious 
beds. Our spirits were sobered next morning when we made the 
descent in teeming rain, and drove into Guimaraes, famed for plums 
and cutlery. It was May-day, and the houses and some of the 
bullock-carts we passed were adorned with sprigs of broom, for the 
confusion of witches. The rain was not so heavy when we reached 
Guimaraes, and we were able to admire the beautiful door of the 
cathedral, and the canopied market cross. The organ was being 
played inside the cathedral, and a first glance into it was dazzling, 
for the aisles were filled with kneeling women, their heads covered 
with handkerchiefs of every hue and pattern, and as they turned 
slightly to look at the strangers the effect was that of a bed of 
anemones when the wind passes over it. We conscientiously picked 
our way through the mud to the convent cloisters. We found them 
a little disappointing, for though the slender shafts and capitals are 
finely carved and quite uninjured, there is no covered walk around, 
and no garden inside. They stand quite by themselves, like little 
model cloisters placed on an exhibition table. The old castle of King 
Affonso Henriquez was also visited, and we stood at its door under 
our umbrellas while we invoked its guardian through the keyhole. 
She appeared at last and let us in after much demur. She might 
have been the aunt of Affonso, so old she was and wrinkled and 
mumbling an unknown tongue. 

We forgot the rain and remembered only the pleasures of our 
expedition when we were in the train for Oporto again, and from 
thence we came back to Lisbon, to wait for the steamer which was 
to take us home. 


Avcusta GREGORY 




















WHY HAVE A HANGMAN ? 


Tue recent death of a man long closely connected with our criminal 
records has brought prominently before the public both the office of 
the executioner and the process by which the extreme penalty of 
the law is carried out in this country. Undue attention has, 
perhaps, been attracted to the former, while doubts have once more 
arisen whether the latter is as decorous—as instantaneously effective 
—as it can be made. Nor has the extraordinary fact that some 
twelve hundred persons should have aspired to succeed the late 
Mr. Marwood escaped comment. This astounding competition for 
the office of the common hangman is not to be easily explained. 
It cannot be the dignity of the office, still less its emoluments. 
The hangman is not with us the erécuteur des hautes euvres, a recog- 
nised public functionary; he is employed only for the “job,’’ just 
as occasion arises, and never permanently now, as was once the case 
under the City of London. Again, his ghastly industry is by no 
means a lucrative one. When murders have been very prevalent 
it may bring in ten or a dozen ten-pound notes in the year, but 
that is all. The old perquisites have long since disappeared. No 
doubt also the halo of evil fame which hangs about the employment 
may have special attractions to many morbid minds. There are 
people who long for notoriety, rightly or wrongly, by fair means 
or foul; who will assume mendaciously the authorship of anony- 
mous works, or accept quite innocently the odium of undiscovered 
crimes. It may be to satisfy this unwholesome craving that so 
many vain and weak souls have sought to earn the scorn and 
contempt of their fellows as the known followers of a horrible 
occupation. One other supposition only remains, which is that these 
would-be legal homicides are obeying their natural instincts, are yield- 
ing to the same imperious desire to destroy life which impels cruel 
children to spin cockchafers or torture flies. 

This curious eagerness to be appointed “the law’s finisher’’ becomes 
the more unintelligible when we consider the hangman’s horrible 
antecedents, and the baleful, brutal traditions which surround his 
office. The predecessors of Tom Cheshire, Calcraft, and Marwood have 
been through many generations vile despicable wretches, felons in 
esse or in posse, thieves and murderers who had barely escaped the 
gallows, who retained always an intimacy and fellow-feeling with 
criminals, and not seldom relapsed into crime. For example, one 
Price, the hangman early last century, was, while actually in office, 
convicted of murder and travelled to Tyburn on his own account in 
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the fatal cart. Another, Dennis, in 1780, having been one of the 
ringleaders in the Lord George Gordon riots, accepted pardon in order 
to execute his former associates. Again, the hangman’s functions 
under our old and ruthless penal code were those of a human butcher. 
The gallows were like the shambles, where hecatombs suffered. The 
executioner not only slew, at times he dismembered. He performed 
nameless barbarities, often with refined and sickening cruelty, on 
condemned traitors; carried their quarters and their decapitated heads 
back to prison in a basket to be boiled previous to exposure on Temple 
Bar. It was inevitable that any man who discharged such loathsome 
duties should degenerate into a callous, cold-blooded ruffian, and the 
latest practitioners cannot possibly have escaped deterioration. An 
executioner constantly and exclusively engaged in the taking of 
human life must by the very nature of his avocations become brutal- 
ized. This is established beyond doubt. It is idle to talk of Calcraft 
as a mild-mannered man, latterly of venerable appearance, and a 
devoted follower of Isaac Walton, fond of flowers, estimable in his 
domestic relations. The fact is he was a saturnine and truculent, 
being. As for Marwood, his deterioration was marked and com- 
paratively rapid. The rumour runs that when first he sought, 
quite uninvited and of his own free-will, the employment with 
which his name has since been so intimately associated, he was a man 
who lived in the odour of sanctity, was not without repute as a local 
preacher, and was generally a reputable member of society. The rule 
of nil nisi bonum may perhaps be invoked to shield even a hangman’s 
memory, and it will be enough to hint that he was not an irre- 
proachable person towards the close of his career. It may be stated, 
too, to his discredit, that he latterly permitted himself to add ridicule 
and contumely to his ghastly functions. The fact that he could 
make money by their rehearsal, as happened not long ago at a certain 
cathedral town, where he performed the process of pinioning the 
curious at a shilling a head, proves that he must have grown 
singularly depraved in his latterdays. That such an exhibition was 
possible is the best argument for an entire revision of our method 
of giving effect to capital punishment. 

The time seems to have arrived when executions should be brought 
more directly under official control. Of course they are actually so 
at this moment, but only toa limited extent. The official really 
responsible, as everyone knows, is the sheriff. The onus of carrying 
out the death sentence rests with him and him alone. He must find 
a hangman or himself hang the murderer. There are cases on record 
where the sheriff was put to great outlay before he could obtain the 
services of an executioner. Others in which he became liable to actions 
at law for refusing or failing to carry out the duty. But the agent once 
found, the sheriff really has nothing more to say to the operation, and 
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it is the hangman who settles the method of procedure. He has no 
control, perhaps, over the mechanical apparatus ; a gallows, not always 
on the same model, is moreorless ofa gaol fixture, and is carefully kept 
in good working order by the gaol authorities. The rope too, at 
least for the last few years, and since the last fiasco, has been an 
object of minute attention. It is no longer supplied by the hangman 
but by high-class manufacturers, and is subjected to numerous and 
sufficient tests before it is used. But except in these respects the 
executioner has had it all his own way. He has been at liberty to work 
according to his own ideas, and carry out any peculiar fancies of his 
own. Calcraft, for instance, was a “short drop ”’ man, as his succesor 
contemptuously styled him. Marwood on the other hand was a 
“Jong.” Yet both processes were open to the chance of failure. 
Sickening scenes have been, and it is to be feared still are, enacted 
on or near the scaffold. It is not only that victims do not always 
offer themselves too willingly to the sacrifice, and that sometimes 
there has been frenzied opposition which can only be overcome by 
superior force. Even when the criminal is tied up and the bolt drawn 
death is not always immediate. There have been many cases of 
contretemps. A chair offered to a convict too weak to stand has 
caught on the platform, as with the man Bousfield, and the sufferer, 
suspended but not killed, has been able to struggle back to the plat- 
form. With Bousfield this happened three times, and in the end the 
wretched man, who clung so tenaciously to life, was only launched 
into eternity by the united efforts of the hangman, Calcraft, and 
several prison officers. Even then it was necessary to hold the body 
in a vertical position until life was extinct. This was no isolated 
experience. It was a well-known practice of Calcraft’s to go under 
the scaffold to “ steady their legs a bit,” as he coarsely put it; in 
other words, to add his weight to that of the suspended body. 

Marwood claimed to have greatly improved the process. He pre- 
tended that by his plan accidents were impossible. It was his 
custom to learn the height and weight of the person on whom he 
was to operate, and then, by some rule of thumb of his own, calculate 
the length of rope required. This system answered well enough 
for years, and it was only of late that he proved a bungler ; yet it 
might have disappointed him at any time, as it did at Durham at one 
of the last executions in which he officiated. There he gave the 
sufferer a very long drop; there were yards of rope, and to spare. 
But the victim was also tightly pinioned, with his elbows close to 
his side. When the bolt was drawn he fell, but the rope caught on 
an elbow; dislocation of the neck was thus prevented, the affair was 
manquée and the man had practically to be hanged over again. Those 
present were compelled to witness an entire repetition of the ghastly 
performance. 
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It must be at once apparent to all who are concerned in maintain- 
ing the dignity of the administration of justice or anxious to preserve 
our national institutions from obloquy that deplorable accidents such 
as the foregoing should never be within the range of possibility. 
Chance should be absolutely and entirely eliminated from the per- 
formance. Yet with the present system, which leaves the operation 
to any untutored hireling, certainty can never be insured. At this 
moment, when the office is vacant, who shall say that the chosen of the 
twelve hundred applicants will succeed when he first tries his prentice 
hand? Is it fair to the sheriffs, country gentlemen or city mag- 
nates, summoned temporarily and for one year only to peculiar func- 
tions, to oblige them to select the most promising among such a host 
of candidates, and to risk the odium which would inevitably follow the 
next bungling attempt at execution? These inexperienced repre- 
sentatives of the majesty of the law should rather find everything 
ready to their hand ; not only perfect machinery working with clock- 
like accuracy and precision, but skilled experts—men who have acted 
frequently, or have been carefully trained. In other words, there 
should be no one hangman, no single individual concentrating in 
himself immeasurable shame and disrepute, no abject and degraded 
being whose name is universally recognized as synonymous with 
that of the ignominious post he occupies, but several trustworthy and 
reputable officials each regularly practised to carry out the duty as it 
came tohis turn. It may be pretty safely asserted that men of this 
stamp would always be found among the staff of every prison. The 
only objection to the proposed substitution would be the possible disin- 
clination of prison warders to accept so onerous yet so distasteful a 
duty. But that difficulty, if it really exists, would speedily dis- 
appear if the service were invested with sufficient dignity and 
importance. It should be made almost an impersonal act, performed 
in the routine of duties, now by this warder, now by that. No 
odium could thus attach to any one individual, because it would never 
be certainly known who had been or would be the executioner, while 
it is very different to volunteer for an unpleasant duty and execute 
it in a superior order. Already warders carry out minor punishments 
in gaol; they often flog garotters, and more rarely prisoners guilty 
of offences against prison discipline. As a matter of fact, too, prison 
officers have long assisted at all the preparations for an execution, 
and after the ceremony it is they who prepare the body for the 
inquest and the grave. Against the single drawback, then, as 
stated above, many advantages may be stated. There would first 
be the reasonable certainty that an affair which was carried out 
under purely official auspices would be promptly and efficiently done. 
Pressure through the House of Commons and the public press could 
always be exerted to ensure it, and to preclude the occurrence or 
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certainly the repetition of errors and mistakes. There would hence 
be more decorum at the scaffold, and, with perfect apparatus and 
minutely tested appliances, the old deplorable failures would be all 
but impossible. 

A still greater gain would be the extinction of the office of hangman, 
and with it the ignominious, infamous notoriety of that necessarily 
debased being. There should be noclaptrap, no sickly artificial senti- 
ments about executions or executioner. It is clearly the intention of 
the law nowadays that the former should be stern, solemn, and almost 
mysterious. They are conducted in strict privacy within the four 
walls of the gaol, before a handful of officers and only a few, if any, 
representatives of the press. We have come by degrees to put down 
former practices which were a disgrace to civilisation. It is true that 
the slow progress to Tyburn amidst a jeering mob disappeared more 
than a century ago, but till very lately we killed our criminals in 
public, in the presence of thousands of demoralised spectators. This 
very properly has now ceased. The last reform will be to place the 
accomplishment of the dread fiats of the law in responsible and 
respectable hands, not leave them to the chance action of any needy 
reprobate or ill-conditioned busybody who may thrust himself for- 
ward to earn a hangman’s wages or his evil repute. 

Were these seemingly desirable changes introduced there would 
be no need to alter the form of capital punishment in this country. 
It has been the fashion of late to exalt certain foreign methods at the 
expense of our own, chiefly because the latter has sometimes broken 
down. Two of these foreign systems in particular have been 
glorified, and no doubt both have certain undoubted merits of their 
own. The guillotine is most effective as a means of destroying 
life. It is an unerring, nearly automatic machine, and probably 
annihilates without unnecessarily protracted pain. Its inventor 
went so far as to claim for it that the sufferer felt merely a pleasant 
freshness about the neck and nothing more. To the sensitive mind, 
however, there is something terribly disgusting in decapitation ; it 
is horrible to see, or rather to hear the head fall into the basket 
amid torrents of blood. The Spanish garotte again, which is 
obviously Oriental in origin, and an adaptation of the bowstring, is 
also instantaneous in its action. The old mechanism, which was 
simply a rope and a piece of stick used tourniquet fashion, has 
been improved into a brass collar encircling the neck, and containing 
a sharp point which is forced into the spinal marrow. But neither 
of these forms are really so far superior to ours as to be entitled to 
supersede it. After all, one method is as good as another, provided 
it fulfils certain indispensable conditions. Capital punishment is 
intended to remove the criminal, to extinguish a life forfeited to 


the laws, and if this can be accomplished promptly, without in- 
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flicting torture, encouraging bravado, or demoralizing the execu- 
.tioner, the desired end is achieved. These are not unattainable 
results, and so long as they can be compassed by hanging, there can 
be no sufficient reason for trying to domesticate exotic methods of 
execution. It has also been mooted recently whether some more 
scientific process might not yet be adopted with advantage. The 
chemist and the electrician have tremendous agencies at their dis- 
posal, one or other of which might be utilised for the destruction 
of the criminal. But poor humanity is already too sorely beset by 
murderous enemies, and legislators may well pause before they 
permit the development of the means of taking life. Great prac- 
tical difficulties too would probably supervene in giving effect to 
any new process, whether by poison or electricity. The interven- 
tion of some skilled agent would be indispensable; the fatal poison 
must be administered scientifically ; the dread forces of electricity 
must be set in motion by some expert, and it might not be easy to 
persuade doctors or savants to act as executioners. But a still 
stronger objection exists to this or any kind of change in the 
manner of carrying out the penalty of death. It is not likely that 
any such change would easily secure legislative sanction, not from 
any positive dislike to accept this or that new method, but because 
the opening of the question at all would end in the abolition of 
capital punishment altogether. Whether society can quite afford to 
part with one of its greatest safeguards is beyond the scope of this 
paper to discuss. But all who feel that the law which exacts a life 
for a life is our best and perhaps our only protection against che 
growth of homicide, will prefer to leave our system of execution 
unchanged. An imperfect process is better than none at all and 
it will be better to adopt reasonable improvements than bring about 
abolition by vain search after an impossible ideal. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 























THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
III.—THE HOUSING OF THE POOR IN TOWNS. 


In the preceding article of this series which dealt generally with 
the Measures constituting The Radical Programme, it was announced 
that the first subject which would be specially considered was “ The 
Housing of the Poor in Towns.” This promise we now proceed to 
redeem. The statement recently made by Mr. Bright, “that more 
than 30 per cent. of all the inhabitants of Glasgow had but one room 
in which to live, eat, and sleep,” came to most people as a painful 
surprise. Yet neither can the truth of the assertion be questioned 
nor can the fact be explained by the low wages of unskilled labour. 
Let us take a single instance. As the commerce of the port of 
London increases, the demand for dock-labourers increases also, and 
as the space devoted to workmen’s dwellings was adapted to the 
requirements of perhaps half-a-century ago, it has become less and 
less adequate, until now the workman is forced to accept any 
accommodation he ‘can secure, and to pay exorbitantly for even a 
single room. In other words, the material progress of the capital 
forces the workman and his family to live under conditions more and 
more injurious to health and morals. 

Two circumstances, indeed, tend to mitigate, in some degree, the 
intensity of this evil, the increased facilities of transport and the 
advance in wages which the last half-century has brought with it. 
The workman of the present day can, if he choose, live outside the 
city ; yet the hour or more lost in going to and coming from work 
constitutes a sufficient reason why he should accept the most miser- 
able dwelling, provided it be near his work, rather than prolong the 
labour of the day. Asa matter of fact, each and every room is 
eagerly competed for which is situated near the centres of employ- 
ment. Asis the house so is the inmate, and it is inevitable that 
his depressing and squalid environment should react upon the 
individual. How is a room in which a man and his family live and 
sleep to be kept sweet and clean? Who could expect this to be 
done in a house often scarcely weather-proof, and the repairs of 
which fall generally upon the occupier? The incoming tenant finds 
the room in a filthy condition. After, perhaps, a vain effort or two 
to improve it, it is accepted as it is, and given up in a worse 
condition than when it was taken. These facts must be borne in 
mind, or the following description of the dwellings of the poor in 
London will be thought to be overdrawn, or, worse still, the reader 
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may jump to the conclusion that the inmates of them have sunk 
below the reach of succour. Such an inference would do our common 
humanity an injustice, and would ignore the plain teachings of 
experience. 

Let us begin with the most highly paid of ignorant workers, and 
take the stevedores of the docks. In the East-end a meeting of these 
men belonging to a particular dock had been called together to 
assist one of their number to bury his wife, who had recently died. 
The gathering was held in a room above a public-house, and on 
passing through the bar we noticed that five out of thirteen females 
who were drinking there had black eyes. By subscribing liberally 
to the funds we made friends with one of the number, a short, 
thick-set man of honest but heavy countenance, and with his wife, 
a tall, strong woman, who seemed far more intelligent than her 
“man,” and with them we passed into the street. On hearing that 
we were curious as to the manner of lives of his mates the man 
invited us to accompany him to his home. It was after twelve 
o’clock. While walking together we asked him what his average 
wages were. “ We earn sometimes as much as £3 a week. I’ve earned 
more as £4,” was his answer. As “average”? was a word whose 
meaning passed his comprehension we asked what was the least he 
earned. ‘Often we’s out of work weeks together, sometimes we 
earn but a pound in the week.” ‘ Taking one week with another 
what would it amount to?’’ The wife answered: “ Perhaps 30s. or 
35s.” “How many children have you?” “ Well, we still have 
three; two’s died.’”’ We now turn into a street with houses on the 
one side, on the other the high wall surrounding the dock. At many 
doors even at this hour women are standing, frequently engaged in 
quarrelling, not a few of them greet us as we pass and seck to detain us. 

At one door we stop—it is wide open—and go into a narrow 
passage. On our right is a door through the chinks of which light 
is streaming and voices of aman and woman quarrelling can be 
heard. The man growling and swearing, the woman crying queru- 
lously and taking God to witness, “ He’s a bad un, he is!” is the 
remark of our conductor. On one of the visitors stumbling a light 
is struck and the walls, clammy with the dirt of years, and the 
rickety stairs come out in weird fashion. We note a disagreeable 
smell proceeding from dirt, from the washing of clothes, from the over- 
crowding of human beings. We stumble up the stairs and on the 
« fust-floor,”’ as the stevedore proudly says, we enter his room. It is 
nearly square, some thirteen feet by twelve, and about nine in height. 
“The best in the house,” remarks the wife. Opposite the door are 
two windows, on the left the fire-place, on the right and in front a 
Jarge wooden bed, the dresser is behind us opposite to the left-hand 
window, another cupboard flanks the door upon the right. There is 
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a clothes line stretched from a nail above the window to another 
above the dresser right across the middle of the space left vacant 
by the bed, and on this line are hanging all manner of garments— 
now nearly dry. Underneath the clothes isa deal table. There are 
but two chairs, so the husband sits on the bed ; talking still of the 
children the wife recounts with pride that her boy Willie, ten years 
old, can read. ‘‘ Wake him, Jim (to the husband), and let the gentle- 
men hear him.’’ While one visitor takes the sleepy-eyed boy upon 
his knees and talks with the mother, the other looks about him and 
talks to the father. The husband is proud of his wife, and speaks 
of her, in a hoarse undertone, as “the cleanest, proprest woman I 
ever seed.” 

The bed linen is, of course, dirty, yet cleaner than is 
generally to be seen; the quilt is in a far worse condition. The 
husband being asked why, with his wages, he does not get two 
rooms, answers confusedly that the rent of this one is 5s. per 
week, and that he would not pay so much were it not so near his 
work ; but the point of the answer is that, while he could perhaps 
pay for two rooms in good times, he must take only what he can pay 
for in bad times. ‘‘’T won’t do to run behind, ye see,” with a grim 
chuckle, “credit here isn’t good,” and relapsing into solemnity, “wages 
isn’t reglar! Never knows o’ Saturday night what ’ll earn by next 
Saturday. So the most of us arter a good week has a booze!” 
“Yes,” says the wife, half apologetically, ‘‘they’s hard uns, they 
are; few on them like my Jim, what allus gives me some’at for 
. Clothes of a good week, afore he goes out—takes me with him too he 
does—why, we’ve occupied this room for nigh on three years; that’s 
a good spell, now ain’t it? and that beddin’ of ours we’ve had this 
eleven years, never parted with it, not once; few on them can say 
as much, I warrant.” All this she says while producing the supper, 
consisting of cheese, which she presses us to eat, with a heartiness 
of hospitality that would look on refusal as an insult. But it is in 
August, the heat in the room is rendered still more oppressive than 
it otherwise would be by the moisture given off by the drying 
clothes, and four persons have been in the small space all day; the 
bed of course has not been aired for months, and what with heat, 
moisture, and smeil together, we are forced to retreat. The man 
insists on accompanying us a piece of the way, and hopes we’ll come 
soon and see ’em again afore he goes a-hoppin’. “‘ We starts hoppin’ 
in September!” As we go along the 15 feet of passage from 
the bottom of the stairs to the door, we hear by the snoring that 
there are two rooms on our left, and that the quarrelsome man in the 
one has sunk asleep. It is only on coming into the clear night air 
that we fully realise the heat of the room we have left, and how 
impure its atmosphere was. 
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On reflection, some facts appear specially noteworthy: first, that 
wages which fluctuate so greatly ought to be considered as links in 
a chain, the weakest of which measures the strength of the whole. 
This man’s condition was that of one who could fairly reckon on 
twenty-five or thirty shillings a week, the extra ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty shillings he might earn, benefited him little if at all. They 
were uncertain, and so went chiefly in “ boozing.” The second fact was 
revealed by the proud remark of the woman that they had occupied 
the same room for nearly three years, that is, that they were more 
lucky or more provident than the majority of those in a similar con- 
dition. They, too, had never parted with their ‘beddin’,” that is, 
the man had never been out of work so long that everything had 
gone to the pawnshop: a family and home far above the average of 
the class we are considering, all will allow. Here, as elsewhere, the 
rent ought to be noted. 

The next instance may be taken from the district lying round the 
Euston Station. We entera small street early on a Monday morning, 
knots of men are standing round the public-house at the corner, all 
unkempt, most of them half-drunk; the whole street is loud with 
voices—women talking from the windows into the street, and from 
the street shouting to friends who lean half-dressed out of upper 
windows. The language used is not to be described. The street- 
doors are all open, the filthy passages on view, not a window can be 
seen in which brown paper does not take the place of two or more 
broken panes of glass. We make friends with a dirty little boy who 
leads us into a house. In the passage two women are talking, one of 
them is the mother of our guide, and she asks us in a fretful tone of 
voice into her room. Tke room is on the ground floor and looks 
upon the street, the rent is 3s. 6d. per week. The walls and ceiling are 
almost as black as the passage ; the window, only two panes of which 
have been broken and patched, seems never to have been washed; the 
bedstead is covered with a straw tick; there are no sheets; pillow- 
case, however, blankets and quilts are all dirty ; as are the few pieces of 
furnjture. The sickening smell already noticed meets us on entering. 
We ask after the husband. “ He’s a bricklayer, is Mike,” answers 
the woman. ‘Go, fetch your father,’ she interrupts herself to cry 
to the child, and it being Monday he isn’t at work. “His wages? 
When times are good he earns 30s. a week, but then for long spells 
in winter he has nothing to do. I’m English, I am, and once upon 
a time was a servant in a big ’ouse—never thought then to come to 
this.” The querulous high-pitched voice was here rudely inter- 
rupted by a blow upon the partition which separated the back room 
from the front one in which we were sitting, and a man’s voice 
shouted: “Stow your jaw and let a man sleep!” If the monotony 
of the daily labour and the absence of all amusements is not sufficient 
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to explain the drunkenness of the working classes, surely the over- 
crowding in their dwellings, when considered with the other causes, 
is enough to explain the existence of the vice. 

What sort of people can be expected to grow up in these condi- 
tions? In every case it will be found that the workman resembles 
his dwelling, for, as regards his room, no choice is open to him, he 
must take what he can get. When the man is unable to alter his 
surroundings, his surroundings make the man. 

It was on the last Bank Holiday that we finished a tour of two 
weeks in that part of London which lies around and behind Drury 
Lane Theatre. Again we take a dwelling above the average. Ina 
conglomeration of houses, which seem to be separated only by narrow- 
paved passages and courts, we enter one through-way—unguarded 
by any door—which evidently leads to a back-yard. The yard is 
about ten feet long by eight wide, shut in on all sides by high 
walls. In the corner stands a barrel serving evidently as cistern, 
the water being conducted down the wall by a pipe. Scarecly 
have we entered before a thin pale-faced woman comes out to ask 
what we’re after. She is followed closely by her husband in his 
shirt sleeves, just as dirty, as slovenly, as anemic as is the woman. 
We say, apologetically, that we have come to see if they are satisfied 
with the water-supply, &. “Satisfied!” they both ery, and become 
voluble in reproach. The husband places a ladder against the wall 
and asks us to inspect the barrel. The top is but half a top, and 
when we lift it up we lift with it not a few spider-webs; the water is 
thick and muddy, the sides of the barrel covered with a slimy 
deposit, the bottom with a layer of stones and mud seemingly 
a couple of inches thick. Further description in detail is impossible ; 
suffice it to say that the air of the whole yard is at once loathsome. 
“T has to take care of that, I has,” says the man, “ for a-havin’ my 
room so cheap, but no one can’t keep it clean when it don’t work 
even if the others (other inmates of the house, in number twenty) 
were partic’lar, which they ain’t—oh no, by no means when they 
comes home drunk.” In order to get away from the smell, we ask 
whether we may see his room. “See it,’ he cries, “yes; dear I 
calls it at three shilling a week.” Before leaving the yard we cast 
one look upwards, every window of the three stories has linen hung 
out of it to dry, linen that cannot be clean, every window is 
open to receive the loathsome air escaping upwards between the 
four high walls as up a funnel. We glance more closely at the 
woman ; the front of her dress is open, and there are sores on 
her neck and breast. The baby in her arms is so unhealthy that 
we are relieved by the thought that it will certainly not outlive the 
summer. 

The next moment we turn into the passage and enter the room: 
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it is on the ground floor and looks out upon the yard; for this 
reason it is so dark that it is some seconds before the different 
objects in it can be clearly distinguished. The room itself is fully 
14 feet long by about 10 wide and 94 high. The walls are almost 
black with dirt, as is the ceiling. The bed stands along the wall; 
there are a table and dresser, as usual, and two chairs. The frame- 
work of the bed seems to have a straw tick upon it. There is no 
linen, only some blankets over which is thrown a dirty quilt, a quilt 
which is not even grey but nearly black. And whether we touch 
wall or table or chair or bed, we feel the same moisture, that seems 
to exude from every object. The smell of the room is penetrating, 
the air which knows no sun is made noisome with the stale- 
ness of old filth and with the breath of human beings. With four 
persons living in this den it would be a mockery to advise cleanli- 
ness. We ask the man his trade. “ A tin-smith,” he answers. “ And 
what might your wages be?” ‘Well, that I can’t say; sometimes 
I earns 30s. a week, but work is often slack.” ‘Reckoning it one 
week with another would you earn a pound a week?” “ Why, yes! 
more nor that when I has full time.” ‘ Would you take a pound a 
week on a regular job?” “Ay, that I would, it would be better 
than this yere if so be as ’twur quite reg’lar, week in, week out.” 
“Why don’t the rich help us?” asks the woman, and the man 
answers with a mocking laugh, “‘ Why don’t our landlord help us 
by attendin’ to that there yard; why don’t my master help? he gets 
a pound for selling what he gives me three shillings for making, 
why—” we break in by remarking that all men are selfish. 
“Selfish,” snarls the man, “ay, d—’em! they’d see us rot afore 
they’d do the fair thing by us, they would! ” 

On leaving the house we met an idiot child at the door, and within 
fifty paces another. The next “cases” are taken from that net- 
work of slums which lie between Blackfriars Road and West- 
minster Bridge Road. We pass from a street of evil renown into 
one of the blind alleys common in the neighbourhood. Judging 
from the outside the houses are worse than any we have yet described. 
A drizzling rain is falling, and the narrow pavement is slippery with 
black mud. We enter a house ; the passage is filthy with the mud 
of the streets, and so are the stairs. On the second flight at least 
the dirt is nearly dry ; but it is as dangerous as the first flight to 
mount, inasmuch as the banisters and one or two of the steps are 
broken. On the second landing we pause, meeting a woman’s gaze, 
who seems too surprised to do anything but stare. We are now 
district visiting, and on hearing this she quickly asks us to take a 
seat, but only one sound chair is forthcoming. ‘Ah! we needs 
charity, we do, what’s got five little children!” From off the bed 
and from the corners they crowd to the mother to stare at the 
strangers—all but one, a half-grown girl of about fourteen, who pays 
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but little attention to us, so absorbed is she in putting some ribbons 
on a hat by the light of the window. The room is not large— 
twelve feet by eleven feet, and some eight and a half feet high ; yet 
it seems large enough for the furniture it contains, viz., one large 
bed, one table, one sound and one rickety chair, one little deal box 
on which the girl is sitting. On the table stands a saucepan, three 
dirty plates, two tin mugs. The bed is evidently the place of rest 
by day as well as by night; on it there are no sheets, nothing but a 
straw tick covered by a blanket and a dirty quilt, over the foot of 
which is thrown a rug, which has evidently some time or other 
served as a hearth-rug. The floor is marked with dirt on a straight 
line from the door to the fireplace. Near the window is a broad 
patch of water, which has come through the crazy casement. 
The table, bed, and the clothes of the occupants are filthy. 
The clothes of the children cannot be described. The woman 
goes on: ‘‘ The youngest blessed un is but two monthsold.” “ What 
is your husband?” “ A coster.” “ And what may heearn?” “ Well, 
some days he brings home four shillings, generally two or three, 
often but one; and we as has all these to feed, and that lazy slut 
there what thinks a nought but dress—put down that this minit! ” 
she yells to the girl, “‘ and come and thank the gentleman for comin’ 
to help us.” We ask whether there is not another room upon this 
landing. ‘Yes, there is; the back ’un is rented to two as nice girls 
as you'd wish to see—decent, too, they are. I'll show it you—per- 
haps Fanny is in, but Jane is out, I know; gone to fetch some 
work.” Saying this, she crosses the landing, and, without stopping 
to knock, passes into’ the other room with a “ Fanny, here’s two 
gentlemen a district-visiting us, what wants to see you.” ‘Come 
in,” says Fanny, and as we hesitate she adds, bridling, “ Well, 
I’m sure you needn’t be afraid,” and laughing, “I’m not going 
to eat you.” As we enter we see that “girl” simply means 
unmarried, for “Fanny” looks fully thirty-five years of age. 
She brings a chair forward for one visitor and motions the other 
to the bed with “take that for comfort is my advice,” and then 
laughs consciously. The room was nearly as dirty, nearly as badly 
furnished as the other, but, noticing a looking-glass of some dimen- 
sions, we admire it. “Oh,” Fanny informs us, “the furniture is all 
mine, and I let Jane sleep with me.” “Yes,” says the young girl 
from the other room, ‘‘ when > «You hold your tongue,” breaks 
in the mother, “or I’ll warm you.” Pleading haste we beat a retreat 
to the landing. The coster’s wife, however, gets in front, and 
although we give her a shilling she does not give place, but calls 
Joe to say good-bye to the gentlemen and receive a coin, and after 
Joe, Susie, &e. 

The shameless extortion is too much, and, as we cannot descend, 
we point upward and ask, “Does any one live there?” “Oh 
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yes,” is the reply, ‘‘a washerwoman, Mrs. Spearing, whose husband 
is sick with the rheumatiz. I'll show you the way.” And up we 
mount the rickety stairs not more than eighteen inches wide, 
and without any banister at all to the garret. Our guide knocks, 
which somewhat surprises us, as we have expected no thought- 
fulness from her. After a brief pause the door is opened by 
a thin, careworn, but evidently respectable woman. She seems 
astonished on seeing us, but asks us in, with a ‘‘ John is sleeping 
now.’ We thanked her, and ask whether he is better, while look- 
ing into the garret; it is about fourteen feet by ten, the ceiling 
slopes, and from a great port of it the plaster has fallen. The 
height ranges from nine feet to about five. All one wall of the 
room is wet, and the water, although dried up, has marked its 
course along the slanting floor to the doorway. Clothes lines are 
stretched across one half of the room, in the right-hand corner stands 
the bed, far cleaner and far better kept than could be expected under 
the circumstances. But the room seems bare, it is so destitute of 
furniture. ‘It’s rheumatic fever; the doctor says he should be 
took to the hospital,” whispers the woman, ‘but then I couldn’t 
nurse him, and me and John don’t want to part. We've held it out 
twenty years together ”’——and with an attempt to smile—“ we'll 
hold it out the rest, please God! Me and him won’t part. ’Tis the 
medicine costs so much ; the doctor he comes for nothing, he’s good 
he is, and kind, and he says that he’ll be well soon.” We look at the 
bed, the thin fingers of the invalid are plucking nervously at the 
blanket which covers him, the air of the room seems cold and 
charged with moisture, and we can but echo the woman’s words— 
“ Oh yes, he’ll be well soon!” 

Have we seen enough, or shall we visit the Seven Dials, 
or go again to the East-end? In both districts you can find 
attics for 1s. a week; rooms to hold twenty people wherein men 
sleep for 2d. a night, huddled together on the floor or on the forms 
and tubles, the animal heat of whose bodies keeps them warm in 
winter and keeps them awake in summer, awake while the night is 
passed in narrating obscenities or describing fights; there too are 
cellars at Gd. a week. Is it not a fact that men and women can be 
found sleeping together on filthy stairs and landings, ay, that men 
and women walk the streets all night praying for the morning, 
when they will be allowed to enter the parks and sleep at peace 
under a tree in summer or on the wet seats in winter? What need 
is there to describe what all men know? ‘Take simply this last 
house ; the prostitute, Fanny, lives mainly upon the earnings of the 
girl Jane, who has not yet fallen, although Jane now no longer goes 
out to work but fetches work home; that is, she too is getting tired of 
constant labour without any amusements. This girl, on certain nights, 
is forced to sleep in the coster’s room. That is, while Huxley says 
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800 cubic feet are necessary for the health of an adult, and while the 
Poor Law enacts that 500 are needful, eight persons, three of whom 
are grown up, sleep in one room containing only 1,100 cubic feet 
of air. 

When human beings are herded in this fashion, when in seven or 
eight rooms from twelve to twenty-five persons are crowded together, 
they can neither be healthy, morally or physically. All who know bear 
the same testimony, that under such conditions one girl of evil life 
corrupts a dozen others; one drunkard or one criminal makes many. 
The tendency to fall to the level of the lowest is universal and irresist- 
ible. Let it be borne in mind that nothing has here been said of the 
dens in the East-end, where the 6,000 men and 15,000 girls employed 
by the ‘sweaters ”’ live a bestial life ; nothing of the criminal classes ; 
nothing of the misery of those thousands who have worked at 
‘‘dangerous trades,”’ as lithographers, paper-colourers, enamellers, 
artificial florists, artistic colour-makers, paper-stainers, &c., and 
many of whom are carried from the workshop to the hospital to be 
cured of poisoning by lead or arsenic, and who, aged in early life, 
leave the hospitals to take up again the burden of existence with 
shattered health. Those who think this picture over-coloured have 
but to read the reports of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, or such accounts as that given by Dr. A. Carpenter’ before 
the Croydon Board of Guardians. He teils of “a four-roomed 
cottage inhabited by two separate families, by the tenant and by 
prostitutes. There was not ‘a single stick of furniture in the house, 
a door laid upon a few bricks being used asa kind of bedstead.’ _ 
Nor was this the only place of the sort in Croydon by a great 
many.” 

The evil effects of overcrowding upon the poorer classes of our 
large towns is now generally recognised, but it is not so widely 
understood that it is to the interest of all in the community to do 
away with these evils. Self-interest enforces the dictates of 
humanity. For under such conditions of life the workman, even if 
looked upon merely as an instrument to produce wealth, is not nearly so 
valuable to the community as he might be. As Mr. Sidgwick puts 
it, “ competition does not tend to give the labourer the real wages 
required to make his labour most efficient.” The vital statistics 
alone would prove this. The result of the improvements undertaken 
in Paris under Napoleon has been to reduce the mortality by onee 
half. But medical statistics show that for every person who dies in 
this way, six persons are ill, and the consequent loss to the com- 
munity of wealth-producing power is enormous. ‘The interests of 
one class cannot be separated from those of another. ‘ The advance 
of pathological knowledge,” writes Dr. Bristowe, proves that “ most, 
if not all, epidemic disorders spread by contagion.” According to 


(1) Daily News, August 29. 
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the same authority the contagium of some disorders, influenza, for 
instance, is remarkable for its amazing diffusibility,” while that of 
others, such as scarlet fever, “remain dormant for months in articles 
of clothing.” Now it must be borne in mind that the milk, the 
food, the linen used in the better classes pass through the hands of 
those who live in courts and alleys, and whose conditions of lives, 
although concealed, have the most serious influence upon the lives 
and health of those whose circumstances appear to place them above 
all danger and who may live at a great distance from the source of 
contagion. Dr. Aubrey Husband, in his book upon Forensic Medi- 
cine, after showing that the poison of typhoid fever may be carried 
by water and by food, instances the recent outbreaks in the West- 
end of London, where the carriage of the poison was traced to the 
milk used by those attacked. 

While re-housing may be looked upon as an insurance paid by 
the better classes against disease, it may also be regarded as an 
insurance paid by the rich against revolution. The Peabody 
Dwellings show that it is possible to house the poor properly, and 
to make the improvement, in a pecuniary sense, a fairly profitable 
investment. Two rooms in these dwellings are let at from 3s. to 
4s. 6d. per week, three rooms cost from 4s, 6d. to 7s., but it must 
not be forgotten that the Peabody trustees require a larger return 
from their investment than would the municipality. It is useless 
to increase wages and to lessen the hours of toil so long as the work 
man is compelled to live in the pest-houses we have described ; 
nay, it is almost worse than useless, inasmuch as the extra wage 
and increased leisure operate as incentives to drunkenness and 
vice. The surplus wages would be used (this can be seen in the 
Peabody and Ashley Dwellings) to make two or three rooms com- 
fortable ; it is absurd to hope that they will be expended in a vain 
attempt to make one room habitable. It is to the interest of all in 
the community that the workman should become a better instrument 
of production, that his dwelling should not be a hotbed of disease, 
that his degradation and misery should not be a constant source of 
danger to the State. The warning of Danton must be heeded, “If 
you suffer the poor to grow up as animals they may chance to become 
wild beasts and rend you.” 

The measure is in exact accordance with English precedent ; it pro- 
poses to do for the dwellings of the poor what has already been done 
for their workshops by the Factory Acts. Further, in many towns 
the scheme has already, although on a somewhat limited scale, been 
put into practice. It may be said that the mind of the country is 
made up as regards this question. Nor would it here have been 
treated at such length were it not necessary to show that the Act of 
1875, passed at the instance of Mr. (now Sir) Richard Cross, and 
further amended in 1879, was not sufficient for the purpose. In 
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truth, it could scarcely be expected that Tories would even consider 
an efficient measure of social reform. For the gentry have, as is 
well known, a fetish, viz. the rights of property, and the reverence 
they pay their idol is so unbounded as to exhaust all their surplus 
energy. The simplicity of their creed—TI shall do what I will with my 
own—rather unfits them to take part in the complex workings of an 
advanced civilisation. To mulct the community in the interests of a 
class, or of individuals, seems to them right and proper ; to reverse 
the operation is, in their eyes, to be guilty of sacrilege. The rail- 
ways of England cost more than the railways of any other country, 
and the excessive price—about £100,000,000—went to enrich the 
landowners at the expense of the community. Ex pede Herculem. 
Look at their action as regards the measure now under consideration. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works reported in 1880 that the ‘“ main 
objections to the Act were that the mode of procedure which it pre- 
scribes is dilatory and costly, and that the basis upon. which the 
valuation of property is made results in such large compensations 
being awarded as practically to render it inexpedient to carry the 
provisions of the Act into effect.” To put it clearly, the present 
possessors of such pest-houses as have here been described demand and 
obtain for their property far more than it is worth, and the cost of the 
improvements which have been made falls upon the community at large. 

Even in Birmingham the improvements cost the Corporation half 
a million. The Corporation was forced to give much more than the 
property it sought to buy was worth. For instance, £6,300 was 
paid for some houses which three years before had been bought for 
less than £3,000. The experience of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is exactly similar, and in 1881 reported that “the amending 
Act of 1879 was not found to diminish materially the obstacles 
which impeded the Board’s operations.” , Further, in 1881 a Select 
Committee was nominated by the House of Commons “to consider 
how the expense of, and the delay and difficulty in carrying out the 
Acts might be reduced.” Now, this Committee, presided over by 
Sir Richard Cross, came only to three conclusions, two of which 
were fairly reasonable. In the first place it strengthens the hands 
of the confirming authority, viz. the Home Secretary, who may 
‘‘ safely allow the immediate demolition of any house closed by the 
local authority, viz. the Board of Works, if the scheme has already 
been sanctioned by Parliament.” Secondly, with a view of lessening 
the expense, “the confirming authority may well assent to the base- 
ment and ground-floor of any building being let as shops or work- 
shops, and that considering the amount of accommodation to be pro- 
vided for the working-classes displaced by any scheme, the confirming 
authority will be justified in considering facilities of transport, etc.” 


The third conclusion, however, is altogether to be condemned. It 
reads as follows— 
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«That the local authority should give every facility to purchasers 
by simplifying conditions of sale and otherwise, and should do all in 
their power to promote sales by public competition and otherwise for 
the purposes of the Act.” Thereupon the Board took into considera- 
tion “the question of the desirability of selling in future the free- 
hold of the sites, instead of letting them on building leases; and, in 
view of the opinion expressed by the Select Committee, decided that in 
future it would be better to sell, imposing on the purchaser the 
obligation to erect working-class dwellings, and to maintain the 
buildings for that purpose for ten years from the date of the con- 
veyance.” That is, in simple words, the same men who have been 
forced by the evils arising out of freedom of contract to interfere 
and limit that freedom of contract by law, now recommend that after 
a few years the restrictions which they themselves have imposed 
shall be removed. Such a conclusion is absurd in the extreme. If 
it is right to interfere at all, then it is right to prevent a recurrence 
of the evil. The Corporation, after obtaining the freehold, should 
in no case sell it, but should let the sites on building leases. It 
may safely be asserted that this third conclusion would never have 
been entertained, even by Tories, had it not been needful to lessen 
in some way or other the cost of the re-housing. 

The question of cost, then, is the all-important one, and it is a two- 
fold question. First, how may the present pest-houses be purchased 
as cheaply as possible ? Secondly, who is to bear the cost, if any be’ 
incurred ? As regards the first point, it is allowed on all hands that 
the law should give the power of compulsory purchase, and that thé 
amount to be paid should be determined by an official valuer. Conser- 
vatives and Reformers are here of one mind. The moot point is, upon 
what basis of calculation should the official valuer found his estimate 
of the amount which ought to be given by the community for the 
property of the individual. The case is this: a Mr. A. owns a house 
which brings him in a rental of £100 a year; now this gentleman, 
being asked to sell, demands about £3,000, or that sum which, were 
it invested in Government securities, would bring him in £100 a year. 
This, clearly stated, is the logic’ of the individual, but the argument 
of the community is a quite different one. The community says : 
You, Mr. A., have been receiving a rental which usually amounts to 
interest at the rate of from 10 to 20 per cent. on your investment, 
and you now demand a capital sum reckoned at the rate of 3 per 


(1) It may be worth while to state that the claims really made by the individual put 
to shame the modesty of this demand. In every town where improvements have been 
undertaken the corporation ‘‘ has to meet claims made on the assumption that the whole 
character of the district would at no distant date be altered by some such improvement 
as that in contemplation, and that thereupon the income receivable would be two or 
three times as much as it is at present.” This license of individual greed must be 
curbed ; in America, as in Prussia, in France, in every civilised country, such claims 
would be treated as ludicrous. 
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cent. ; thus obtaining from us five times the value of your property. 
Further, you have wrung this high rent out of the necessities of the 
weakest, the poorest of your fellow-men, at the cost of their health, 
ay, often of their lives, and you now ask the State to sanction your 
neglect of all humane principles of action. If it be just to free the 
slave without compensating the slave-owner, it would also be just to 
take the property so misused without any compensation. England, 
however, has decided that it is better to compensate the sluve-owner, 
and so we will compensate you—deal fairly, nay liberally, with you. 
You receive in rental 15 per cent. on your investment; now, the 
value shall be estimated according to the ordinary percentage 
expected on house property, viz. 10 per cent. That is, your house 
is perhaps worth £300 or £400, would cost so much to rebuild; we 
will give £1,000, that is, ten years’ purchase of the rental. The 
same basis of calculation should be adopted in dealing with the 
ground landlord. He is equally guilty with the owner of the pest- 
house ; he, too, has shared in the spoil. The official valuer should be 
instructed, in both cases, to look upon ten years’ purchase of the 
rental as the maximum sum to be awarded. 

So far, we have considered only such property as is in an unsani- 
tary condition, but in making such improvements as are here con- 
templated it is often necessary to take other property in order to 
make approaches, &c. It would be manifestly unjust to take this 
upon the terms proposed for the unsanitary property; but it would 
be just to secure it at the fair market value without giving the 
enormous premium which now has to be paid wherever the commu- 
nity finds itself face to face with an individual owner of property. 
In this case, then, the official valuer should be instructed ‘to leave 
out of the account all prospective increase in the worth of the 
property and to base his award upon its actual market value. 

If the community act upon the principles here laid down, the 
re-housing of the poor in towns can be accomplished without expense. 
For, it is apparent that inasmuch as the corporation is content with 
a return of four per cent. upon the money it invests, whereas the 
individual landlord of these pest-houses always reckons upon receiving 
from ten to twenty per cent. on his investment, the new houses can 
be built so as to offer twice as good accommodation as in the old at 
the same rental. If, however, any cost be incurred, it can but be 
very small, and it should be defrayed by a tax levied upon the 
district which immediately surrounds the improved locality. For 
the value of house property in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
improved portion will increase in value by reason of the improve- 
ment, and with house property, property in land. It is clearly 
equitable that they who most profit by the improvement should con- 
tribute towards its cost, if cost there be. This consideration has 
already been taken into account in similar cases in America. The 
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new law, then, to provide for the re-housing of the poor in towns 
should enact that the municipality be compelled to undertake the 
improvements declared necessary by the municipal medical officers 
of health, or by medical officers appointed by Government for the 
purpose. 

Secondly, that the municipality should have the right to purchase 
compulsorily. 

Thirdly, that the price to be paid by the municipality for the 
houses and lands required should be determined by a Government 
valuer, and should never exceed ten years’ purchase of the actual 
rental. 

Fourthly, that the cost incurred should be defrayed by a tax 
levied upon the owners of house or real property within the district 
wherein the improvement is to be made in proportion to the value of 
their holdings of such property. 

The proprietors of the pest-houses will, of course, exclaim loudly 

against these proposals; but their remonstrances may be answered 
with: “Salus populi suprema lex.” Not only does this measure 
formulated as above make for the welfare of the community by 
improving the public health, and by increasing the productivity 
of labour, it also aims at a more equitable distribution of wealth, it 
makes for Justice. One would wish that it were superfluous to bring 
forward these obvious considerations, that it were sufficient to appeal to 
humanity alone! The Peabody and Ashley dwellings show what 
may be done towards the humanisation of the poorer classes while 
increasing their independence of character. In these dwellings “ the 
rent is always paid willingly,” and “there are always many appli- 
cants for each vacant room.” There can be no doubt that the poor 
appreciate at its full value the boon of a healthy, pleasant home. 
After paying one visit to these noble institutions, after noticing the 
mats and carpets placed before the doors, and the flowers tended in 
the windows, all the touching evidences of the pride the humblest 
inmates take in the improvement of their abode, it becomes difficult 
to excuse the continued apathy of the State where sympathy has 
proved so successful. 
‘ The State has too long made itself the champion of the rights 
of the individual ; it must now assert the rights of the many—of all. 
It is apparent that in open competition the fittest obtain more than 
they deserve, and the less fit come too near perishing. If co-opera- 
tion is not to supersede competition, the worst effects of this struggle 
for existence must be at once mitigated. The generation of workmen 
now coming to manhood will at least be able to read; no doubt they 
will quickly learn that their claims were long ago admitted to be 
right and equitable. For the privileged classes long to refuse pay- 
ment of these claims is impossible ; to refuse to pay by instalments 
is equally impolitic and unjust. / 
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TuE political interest of the past month lies almost exclusively in the 
events which have been taking place on the continent of Europe 
and in a remote region of Asia. While English Cabinet Ministers 
have been reinvigorating themselves after the fatigues of the 
session by circumnavigating the island whose affairs they control, 
and there has been scarcely an effort at extra-parliamentary elo- 
quence through the country, the little States of Europe have been 


in a flutter of excitement—have been the scene of coups d'état one. 


day, the effects of which were undone the next—and the controversy 
between France and China has undergone a variety of more or less 
menacing phases. The rivalry between Russia and Austria in the 
Balkan peninsula seems gradually coming to a head. For the 
present there is tranquillity, and while the French Republic seems 
to represent the principle of war, the German Empire and the 
Austro-German alliance are the two chief guarantees of European 
peace. 

But what may be described as the first portion of the long vaca- 
tion in England has now come to a close, and the political year, 
which formally opens in February next, has in a sense already 
commenced. The assembling of the Trades’ Union Congress at 
Manchester and of the British Association at Southport preceded 
the demonstration which Newcastle-on-Tyne witnessed at the close 
of last week. Other meetings of a similar kind are announced, 
the leaders on both sides are preparing. their speeches, and the 
provincial platforms will shortly be the scene of animation and effort. 
The addresses delivered from them will be mainly devoted to one 
great subject—the legislative programme announced by the Govern- 
ment for next Session. The key-note of the discussions that will 
principally occupy the autumn was struck by Mr. John Morley in 
the earnest and vigorous speech he made to his constituents on 
the 22nd of September. It is no answer to this speech to say 
that to pronounce for, or to agitate in favour of, the extension of 
household suffrage to counties is to force an open door; that the 
Conservative candidate at Manchester accepts the principle of 
the coming Reform Bill as much as his opponent; and that an 
administration presided over by Lord Salisbury would be as com- 
petent to pass such a measure as one presided over by Mr. Gladstone. 
What we are now concerned to point out is, that in all pro- 
bability the majorities by which the new Reform Bill is accepted 
in the House of Commons, and consequently the manner in 
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which it will be dealt with by the House of Lords, largely depend 
upon the interest displayed in it by the country. This interest 
will be strictly proportionate to the energy put forth by the politi- 
cians, whose speeches educate the multitude. Events have of late 
repeatedly shown that the constituencies possess in an increasing 
degree the power of making their will directly felt upon their repre- 
sentatives at Westminster. The division on the motion for the repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts was a signal illustration of this. 
If the House of Commons is to send up the new Reform Bill to the 
House of Lords in such a shape that the Peers cannot fail to recog- 
nise in it the response to a genuine and overwhelming popular 
demand, it will be because the country, influenced by the addresses to 
which it listens during the present autumn and the forthcoming 
winter, has resolved that the measure shall become law. 

While Conservatives as well as Liberals allow that the assimila- 
tion of the county to the borough franchise is only a question of 
time, the precise method of effecting it will give rise to many party 
battles. The point at issue is whether a measure for the redistribu- 
tion of seats shall be brought in concurrently with, or after, a 
Franchise Bill. The opinion we expressed on the matter last spring 
we now repeat. It is clearly the duty of a Government to legislate 
upon any given subject in the manner most conducive to its own 
advantage. If it be said that Ministers postpone a Redistribution 
Bill to a Franchise Bill because they hope to improve their position 
and prospects by doing so, the mild impeachment may at once be 
admitted. The very circumstance that the Conservatives urge upon 
Ministers the simultaneous introduction of the two measures is an 
argument against the adoption of such a course. A Redistribution 
Bill must be to a great extent a measure of disfranchisement. It 
cannot, therefore, fail to be more or less unpopular. A general 
election, held after the details of the redistribution scheme are 
known, and the doom of certain constituencies is irrevocably fixed, 
must mean the loss of some and perhaps many seats to the Govern- 
ment. ,But while there is life there is hope, and until the decree 
has been formally pronounced against them, the constituencies 
destined to disappear may solace themselves with the thought that in 
the general bouleversement they may by some happy chance be spared. 
It may, consequently, be anticipated that the chief labour which the 
Government will propose to themselves next session will be a Reform 
Bill pure and simple. To fetter it with a Redistribution Bill would 
be unnecessarily to increase the difficulties of the task. 

Such being the parliamentary and political prospect which 
immediately confronts us, it is of the utmost importance that the 
discipline of Liberalism should be perfected, and that all signs or 
agencies of division in the Liberal ranks should be promptly sup- 
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pressed. For these reasons what is now taking place at Manchester 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. Although there is a tendency 
on the part of some of the local Liberals to support the candidature 
of Dr. Pankhurst, it is impossible to spesk of him as the accepted 
candidate of the Liberal party. He cannot fail in any case to divide 
it, with the probable result of letting in his Conservative opponent. 
It is difficult to know how precisely to classify Dr. Pankhurst. He 
is a political eccentric. He admits no loyalty except to his own 
fantastic principles, and recognises no leader except such as his 
momentary convictions supply. Candidates of this calibre and of 
this patchwork pattern are the bane of Liberalism. They bring 
Liberal and, above all, Radical principles into discredit, and they do 
much towards justifying the reproach that Radicalism is traversed 
by a vein of visionary extravagance which renders it unacceptable 
and unsuited for the sober practical sense of the English people. The 
advance which Radicalism has made in consideration and influence 
is one of the most conspicuous political events of the last year and 
a half. The country has seen that Radicalism may have, and has, 
a statesmanship of its own as reasonable, as practical, as sound, as 
little extravagant, and as businesslike as that embodied in such 
administrations as those of Sir Robert Peel or Lord Palmerston. 
The mischief done by men of the stamp of Dr. Pankhurst may be 
temporary, but is none the less to be deplored. It is deeply to be 
regretted that an eligible Liberal candidate who would have united 
the suffrages of all sections of the party could not have been found 
at Manchester. But failing this, it would have been better for 
Liberalism not to havé been represented at all than to have been 
burlesqued by the gentleman the sole effect of whose candidature 
must be to emphasize the triumph that the Conservatives will claim. 

Conservatives find it convenient to assume that the Government, 
in dealing with the question of the county franchise, must reckon 
with the opposition of the Irish members. It may be admitted that 
there is much in the present condition of Ireland to warrant this 
belief. Mr. Parnell is undertaking a campaign in Ulster, and Lord 
Spencer has found it necessary to proclaim some meetings which 
were to have been held under the auspices of the National League. 
But though Mr. Parnell’s ascendency over his countrymen is a recog- 
nised fact, and there can be no doubt that his majority will be largely 
increased after the general election, there is good ground for hoping 
that Ireland, during the next two or three months, will be compara- 
tively free from disturbance, and that the Ministerial policy is already 
yielding good fruit. There is, at any rate, scarcely an analogy be- 
tween the state of things that exists now on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel and that which existed three years ago. The 
injustices and the grievances which lay at the root of Irish agitation 
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have been removed. The Irish people are conscious that Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues have engaged in, and will to the best of their 
powers thoroughly carry out, an honest attempt to treat their 
country as a portion of the United Kingdom—whose inhabitants 
have the same claims upon the Government as Englishmen or 
Scotchmen—and not as a distant dependency, peopled by rebels and 
pariahs. Mr. Parnell’s most effective instrument has been popular 
disaffection, and popular disaffection has been nourished and kept 
alive by gross and tangible grievance. All this has changed now. 
Legislation is gradually causing the embittered conflict between 
classes to cease. The Land Act has reduced rents from 20 to 25 
per cent.; the Arrears Act is conferring on the small farmers the 
boon which it was intended to yield. Many oppressive leases have 
been broken. The Labourers’ Dwelling Act of last session has been 
received with enthusiasm, and there are signs that the masses recog- 
nise the true scope and mission of the Tramways Act. Nature has 
conspired to help and extend the efforts of the Government. The 
harvest is the best known for many years, and the potato crop un- 
usually large. These circumstances cannot be without their happy 
influence, and they must scriously interfere with any agitation that 
it is attempted to institute. So long as Ireland was the victim of 
habitual injustice and neglect, it was easy to excite the multitude 
against the Government. But now that the just demands of the 
people have been conceded, the leverage for creating the old dis- 
orders is destroyed, and Mr. Parnell and his friends can scarcely 
fail to find that the forces which assisted them once are arrayed 
against them to-day. 


The Continent has not enjoyed during the past month that 
tranquillity which in the politician’s almanac is the traditional 
attribute of September. The clouds of the Franco-Chinese question 
obscure its horizon; Spain is afflicted with a military “ pronuncia- 
mento,” Austria with political and agrarian disturbances in 
Croatia, Bulgaria with a constitutional revolution, and Servia with 
a dislocation of her parties, to the advantage of the Radicals and 
the detriment of the partisans of the Austrian alliance. It was 
inevitable that, under these circumstances, the movements of the 
Emperors of Germany and Austria and their Chancellors should 
have been scanned with closeness and anxiety; that the 
royal visitors who flocked round them from Roumania, Servia, 
and Spain should be regarded as their satellites; and that, finally, 
Mr. Gladstone’s improvised excursion to the Danish capital, where 
he met the Emperor of Russia, should be interpreted as a counter- 
move against the threatening coalition of the central European 
States. But the chief forcign interest of England is in the struggle 
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in the far east between France and China. Although it is not yet 
clear whether the contest is nearer its end than its beginning, it is 
unquestionable that French statesmen have begun to appreciate the 
dangers of the situation, and to become conscious of the enormous 
responsibility they incurred when they roused the susceptibilities 
of Chinese fanaticism. The advanced politicians who follow M. 
Barodet are urging upon the Government the immediate convo- 
cation of the Legislative Assembly as a guarantee against war. 
There is no doubt that France, without any humiliation, and even 
with considerable advantage, might recede from the position which 
her statesmen and diplomatists have compelled her to take up 
in Tongking. China is quite ready to ratify the treaty which 
the French concluded with Tu Duc’s successor after the capture 
of the Anamite capital, upon the understanding that France ceases 
to meddle with Tongking and the regions bordering on the fron- 
tiers of the Chinese province of Yannan. That document made 
large concessions to the French demands—a war indemnity ; the 
occupation of the Hué forts by a French garrison until this in- 
demnity was paid; the surrender of an Anamite province, to be 
annexed to Cochin China; the recall of the Anamite troops from 
the Red River in order to join General Bouet’s expedition against 
the Black Flags; and the acknowledgment of the French pro- 
tectorate over Anam. It was a new edition of the Bardo treaty 
As France concluded the agreement with the Bey in spite ot 
the Sultan’s opposition, so she disregarded the authority of the 
Emperor of China when the victorious French general extorted his 
terms from the young ruler.of Anam. 

Unfortunately for France, there is more power of resistance in China 
than in Turkey. The war party in Pekin got the upper hand ; troops 
were sent to Yannan, to make common cause with the Black Flags 
in case of a French aggression; riots broke out in Canton against 
Europeans, which China’s envoy in Europe, the Marquis of Tseng, 
characterised as the precursors of a general outburst of fanati- 
cism if the French policy was persisted in. A statesman of a more 
accommodating temper than M. Challemel-Lacour would have under- 
stood that the Chinese cannot endure the presence of any foreign 
power at the frontiers of Yannan, if for no other reason than that 
this province is the hotbed and starting-point of revolutions and 
chronic discontent. But the French Cabinet believed in intimida- 
tion as the best means of breaking the combined opposition of the 
Black Flags in Tongking and the war partyin Pekin. The French 
fleet was, therefore, ordered up to Canton, to impress the Chinese 
with the gravity and reality of the resolve taken by the French 
Government; 1,100 soldiers were hastily dispatched to Tongking, 
and a force of 4,000 was collected for the same purpose from the 
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Foreign Legion, the marines, and the Algerian army. The Républic 
Frangaise, which for a long time has been the mouthpiece of the Quai 
@’Orsay, insisted upon the necessity of altogether withdrawing the 
Songkoi Delta and the rest of Tongking from Chinese jurisdiction. 
As might have been expected, these steps strengthened the hands of 
the Chinese war party, and caused the language of the Marquis of 
Tseng to become more emphatic and even menacing. A closer 
investigation of the Tongkinese question had, in the meanwhile, 
convinced the Foreign Office of the dangers ahead. The result was 
a disposition to resume negotiations on the basis of the Bourée 
treaty, which M. Challemel-Lacour had several months ago scorn- 
fully rejected. The'precise phraseology employed in the formule of 
the new basis has never been published. From a memorandum drawn 
up by M. Ferry and M. Challemel-Lacour it appears that the French 
demands culminate in a protectorate over the Red River and its 
Delta, and the creation of a neutral zone between Anamite terri- 
tory and the Celestial Empire. China, on her part, is willing to 
open the Delta and the Red River to the commerce of all nations 
without exception ; but, while admitting the French protectorate 
over Anam under Chinese supremacy, she abhors the idea of a 
Tongkinese protectorate, and even more the creation of a neutral 
zone, since France might easily rule this zone by Anamite mandarins, 
and invade it at any time under the pretext of fighting brigands and 
Black Flags. Matters are, therefore, far from being settled, and 
cannot be composed except by fundamental concessions on both 
sides. 

The domestic condition of France is singularly tranquil. The 
death of the Comte de Chambord, instead of stirring up latent 
passions and endangering the Republic, has contributed to its 
stability by dividing the Royalist party, hitherto united round the 
white flag. On the one hand are those who wish for a Catholic 
monarchy after the idea of Pius IX.; on the other are those bent 
on realising the dream of a liberal and religious monarchy after the 
idea of De Broglie and Chesnelong, or of a monarchy based on 
universal suffrage. The political successor of Henri V., the Comte 
de Paris, has not even the courage to unfurl his flag, and prefers the 
amenities of Chateau d’Eu to the exile of a king in partibus. So 
everything remains as it was before the death of “ Henri Cing ;” 
there is only “‘one Frenchman less.” Should the Count of Paris 
assume the royal dignity the Republic could look on with perfect 
indifference, for the result of the elections for the Councils-General 
in August last has invested it with the strongest p/ébiscite imaginable. 
Yet by her foreign policy the rulers of republican France might be 
thought to be bent upon discrediting the Republican principle, 
and upon warning her sister races in Italy and Spain not to follow 
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her example. This is probably the reason why the late pronuncia- 
miento in the Iberian peninsula, which is said to have been fomented 
by French Republicans, terminated in a miserable fiasco ; why 
King Alfonzo’s tour of inspection through the discontented provinces 
has elicited unusual enthusiasm ; why the King himself hastened to 
Austria and Germany in order to join the central European dynastic 
coalition. 

If we examine the condition of the German powers, it will be 
acknowledged that their league, whatever its ultimate aim and destiny, 
is of all political combinations which the nineteenth century 
has seen the most important and imposing. It has in the last year 
drawn Italy into its orbit ; Servia and Roumania followed ; and just 
now Spain is anxious to participate in its benefits. The presence of the 
Crown Prince of Portugal at the German manoouvres seems to indicate 
a similar desire on the part of Spain’s nearest and smallest neighbour; 
and, if the Prince of Bulgaria were free to follow his wishes, he would 
liberate himself through the Austro-Germanalliance from his Russian 
masters. Finally, the Sultan is endeavouring to renew, through the 
mission of Ahmed Muktar Ghazi, his request for admission into the 
continental combination. The two Emperors met at Ischl, whilst 
their Chancellors, Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnocky, had lengthy 
interviews at Salzburg, in order, as is reported, to negotiate the 
prolongation of the alliance, the first term of which will expire next 
year. It will be instructive to watch the operations of this powerful 
international instrument in Servia, whose sovereign is at variance 
with the majority of his people. The recent elections for the 
Skuptchina brought about a decided defeat of the Austrian party, 
without, however, constituting a victory for the Russian party 
under Risticz. The triumph really belongs to the Radicals, whose 
leader, M. Pachitch, is the champion of a social revolution, and who, 
while they dislike Russians and Austrians alike, are specially opposed 
to the latter, because they know that Austria has always and every- 
where—in Italy as well as formerly in Germany—sided with the 
different courts against the people. Austria, moreover, has prevented 
the formation of a great Servian empire by the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Will Austria again side with King and Cabinet 
in case the Radical majority decrees a change in the foreign relations 
of the kingdom? Experience teaches us she will; and yet it is easy 
to see that this policy is doomed. No measures can succeed with 
the small Slav races of the Balkan except those that tend to establish 
their national independence. Neither Russian nor Austrian despotism 
will be able to stem this development. 

Austria herself has just been obliged to suppress a similar movement 
in Croatia. The disturbances which have agitated this province 
were originally the outcome of the inveterate and chronic antipathy 
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of the Croats to their Magyar rulers. Since Count Beust introduced 
the system known as dualism into the Austrian monarchy, the 
Croats became part of the Hungarian portion of the Empire, and 
were compelled to adopt the Magyar language in their official 
notices, although that language is as unknown to them as 
Turkish or Greek. When the late disturbances began, they were 
naturally joined by the enemies of landed proprietors and of the 
Jews, whom the Croatian peasant is used to regard as equally ob- 
noxious, and probably by Russian agents. The Croatian dis- 
turbances collapsed after General Ramberg had prohibited the levy 
of taxes by force, and promised the utmost leniency towards the 
rioters; but they give an idea of the yearning for national inde- 
pendence. 

Need we go any farther to explain the revolution in Bulgaria ? 
Prince Alexander was compelled by Jonin, the Czar’s messenger, to 
abandon the autocratic powerconferred upon him by the extraordinary 
assembly in Tirnova, and to return to the constitutional government 
which had been abolished by his coup d'état. This he did, obeying 
the behest of the Czar’s envoy ; but the Liberal Cabinet which con- 
sequently was formed did not include the Russian members of the 
former Cabinet, the General Sobelef and Kaulbars. Why? Because 
even Bulgarian patience, sorely tried by centuries of Turkish oppres- 
sion, has given way to powerful aspiration after home rule. The Bul- 
garians care little for their prince, and would willingly constitute them- 
selves into a republic, free from Russian generals and German princes; 
but that being impossible, they cling to Alexander because he shares 
their hatred against the Russian leading-strings. There is only one 
way of altogether escaping foreign influence—the formation of a 
united Balkan federation; but the Cavour of the Southern Slavs 
who will bring this about has not yet made his appearance. The 
Russians will continue to encamp in Bulgaria, but their administra- 
tive and political influence is considerably impaired. Whether 
Austria will take advantage of the Russian defeat in order to have 
her railway convention ratified by the Sobranje is not improbable. 
Things certainly look more hopeful in that part of the world since 
the danger of national aspirations being stifled by despotic empires 
has considerably diminished. 


September 26, 1883. 








